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PR E F A CE. 


I muſt confeſs I was at firſt unwilling 
to lay down India on a larger ſcale than I had before done 

in my Map of Aſia; and the uncertainty of our intelligence 
in the different parts of India, together with the almoſt total Inexperience 
in any of thoſe parts, were the motives of my reſolution: However, as it 
was thought a ſufficient reaſon for compiling a new map, to be able to correct 
the errors of preceding ones, and to make conſiderable additions thereunto ; 
and as this may be the means of obtaining a more perfe&t information by a 


ſucceſſive progreſs of enquiries, the Map of India will be found very uſeful, 
and contribute to the improvement of geography. 


Nothing can be more efficacious for rendering the map compleat than the 
enſuing Geographical Illuſtration, which ſhews at one view what is moſt 
material and worthy obſervation therein ; and on the other hand, the parts not 
ſo well known are diſtinguiſhed in a plainer manner, in this map, than in any 
other of the ſame part, by means of a more ample and accurate diſcuſſion of 
what is worthy notice: So that the reader is excited to make further enquiries, 


which may conduce to the improvement of this map, by reforming its errors, 
and ſupplying its defects. | 


Tis then for the advantage of the thing itſelf, that having finiſhed the 


= 


— of India, and employed my attention on other affairs, I nevertheleſs . 


reaſſumed my labours to add to this map a ſecond work, viz. that of carefully 
reviſing the compoſition: I fay a ſecond work, becauſe neceflary not only to 
recolle& all the means uſed in is compoſition; but likewiſe to make further 
enquiries than thoſe, which had been before deemed ſufficient: I ſay alſo 


carefully reviſing, that is, not in a vague and ſuperficial manner, which will 
| _ not 
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not ſuffice to render a map accurate, as its correctneſs cannot be thereby fo 


clearly manifeſted ;' whereas this circumſtantial Illuſtration will be found nearly 
conformable to that of the map in queſtion. 1 


I am ſenſible that the new Geographical ſyſtem in the maps that T publiſh, 
may induce ſome perſons to enquire into the foundation on which this ſyſtem 
is built; nor can I diſapprove of ſuch an enquiry: I might even flatter 
myſelf that by ſuch like illuſtrations as this of India, I ſhould be able to 
confirm that approbation which the maps alone might hope for. But it 
will perhaps hardly be believed, that a copious illuſtration of only half of one 
of the two ſheets that make the firſt part of my Map of Aſia, that is to fay, 
the part included between the Dardanelles and Ormus, would make a 
very large volume: Ancient geography aitording conſiderable light into the 
ſubjeR, it would be requiſite to conſult it, and an infinity of poſitions hitherto 
unknown, or miſtaken, would not admit of being lightly ſcan'd over. To 
a work of this kind, it is not enough to ſuppoſe the author perfectly 
at liberty to diſcuſs his ſentiments thereon without reſerve, he mult be able 
moreover to depend on a good number of readers to defray the expence of 
publication, and he ought not to be in the leaſt prevented by partiality from 
entering into the real merits of the ſubject. The treatiſe here annexed to the 
Map of India, would never have ſeen the light, had it not depended on the 
engraving of the Map; as it is, there have been but very few impreſſions of 
the book. 


Theſe illuſtrations have ſwelled into a book, inſtead of being confined to a 
fimple memoir, yet without digreſſing from what immediately concerns the 
geography of the country. In a particular work, wherein I had - occaſion to 
conſider India attentively, I ſet down as I went along whatever occur'd 
relating to antiquity. The beſt compilers of ancient geography, and parti- 
cularly Cellarius, have contented themſelves with reſpect to India, as well as 
many other countries, with barely mentioning the places taken notice of by 
the ancients, without treating of them in a manner becoming actual and 
poſitive geography. Thoſe maps which have been intended to repreſent 
the countries recorded in antiquity, are notoriouſly erroneous, in regard to 
the fituation of places: Our imperfe&t knowledge of antiquity in India, 
doth indeed prevent our being able to apply the modern geography of that 
country; but we have been the more careful in collecting thoſe informations 
we could depend upon for certainty, a minute enquiry into which has not a 
little contributed to the perfection of this work. 1 

| 0 
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To conclude, having the improvement of geography. more at heart, than 
the conſideration of the Map of India, I with it may but prove. the ground- 
work of another more accurate and compleat one, which may in a manner 
cancel this; and leave it no other merit than that of having given occaſion 


for a better. I ſhall be more deſirous than any body of procuring what 
intelligence I can to anſwer this purpoſe, h 
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A 
Geographical Illuftramon 
OF THE 


MAT WF 1H © 4+ a 
H E country included in this map is ſo extenſive, that it will be neceſſary to 


. divide it 15 ſub-diviſions, as they naturally occur from the ſituation, and the 
ws T 10 diverſity of principal circumſtances of thoſe places, that fall under our immediate 


BANS notice. 
1 Por inſtance, the Northern part of India may be treated of ſeparately from 

W that which ſtretches to the ONE _— the two ſeas which incloſe i it ; 

alſo the country water'd by the Indus, and the reſt of the rivers which fall into it, may be 

diſtinguiſhed from that, through which the Ganges bends its courſe. Though the head of the 

Indus is far beyond the limits of this map, which I conſtructed for the India Company, it will 
not perhaps be taken amiſs, that in order to render the deſcription thereof the more compleat, 1 

here include this river with its branches; and as a ſupplement to the map of India in this 

particular, I refer the reader to the firſt part of my map of Aſia. 

In the Southern part of India, the two oppoſite coaſts, one extending from the mouths of the 
Indus to Cape Comorin, the other from that cape Northward to the mouths of the Ganges, 
make a diviſion no leſs. remarkable than the preceeding. 

I have therefore divided India into four diſtricts, two to the Northward and two to the South- 
ward; each of which I ſhall illuſtrate in a diſtinct ſection, to which I ſhall ſubjoin a fifth, treating 
of the coaſt of India, from the mouths of the Ganges to the enterance of the ſtraits of Malacca, 

in order that this extent of land, which was afterwards added to the map of India, may likewiſe 

come under our examination : But previous to the whole I ſhall give ſome account of the 


meaſure made uſe of in each diſtrict, vy which the diſtances between the places in queſtion may 
be the better aſcertain d. 


07 the ail meaſures of India. 
The uſe of a peculiar, and fixed travelling meaſure is of great antiquity among thoſe 
Indians who were found civilized in the earlieſt account of that country. Strabo, in his 
deſcription of India, in the fiftcenth book of his geography, writing after Megaſthenes, Pa- 


tiocles and ſ me others, was conſequently 8 with memoirs as ancient as the days 
cf. 
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3 A Geographical TltuRtration 

of Alexander: Megaſthenes, in the reign of Scleucus Nicator, who became the moſt renowned 
of that conqueror's ſucceſſors in Upper Aſia, was ſcent on an embaſſy to an Indian monarch, 
called Sandrocottus : Patrocles is ſaid to have embarked about the ſame time with a fleet for 
the coaſt of India: Eratoſthencs, a bookſcller of Alexandria, in the time of Ptolemy Euergetes, 
carefully collected the memoirs, which Alexander's expedition ſupplied with reſpect to countries 
before unknown: Now we read in Strabo, diſcourſing of the Indian magiſtrates, previous to 
the deſcription of the ſeyeral merhods of goyernment, that commiſſarics were appointed to 
ſuperintend the public ways, in which they erected ſtones at every tenth ſtade, to ſhew the 
diſtances, as well as the direction of the roads where they ſeparated for different places. 

It feems difficult to determine, to any degree of certainty, what is the exact meature of the 
ſtade, mention d by Strabo: If we take the word ſtade in a literal tenſe, by ſuppoſing that 
the ſpaces betwixt the ſtones erected by the Indians were ſtrictly compared with the Greek ſtade, 
there is ſtill a difference to be made in the ſtade itſelf; for whereas the firſt knowledge cf theſe 
parts was owing to the ſucceſs of the Macedonian arms, it is to be obſerved, that the common 
meaſure of the Greek ſtade does not agree with the diſtances recorded in the ancient memoirs 
we have of the marches of Alexander, and many other diſtances determined in the like manner, 
and by the authority which was the conſequence of that prince's ſucceſs. A peculiar ſtudy 
of the various itinerary meaſures uſed in the different ages of antiquity, has enabled me to 
aſcertain the ſtade, from circumſtances minutely conſidered, and find it to be equal to 54 or 55 
toiſes; * ſo that if the Indian meaſure be computed at ten of theſe ſtades, it will appear to be 
limited to 540 or 550 toiſes. 

This computation, however, bears no conformity to the meaſure now uſed in India, and is 
much ſhort of it. This defe& therefore ſeems to be effential : Beſides, it has been remarked 


that the Indians, not going out of their own country to mingle with other nations, were not 


likely to adopt the novelties of thoſe who would have ſubyerted their conſtitution and cſtabliſh'd 
CU 


The Scythians formerly made irruptions into India, and even ſettled there, for which reaſon, 
in ancient Indoſtan we find Indo-Scythia. Several Mahometan princes, and among the reſt 
Mahmud, fon of Sebek-takin, through his zeal for Muſſulmaniſm, made conqueſts in India; 
and India has been governed for two centuries paft by a race, originally Tartars, and whoſe 
religion is Mahometaniſm. Theſe circumſtances nevertheleſs, which have as it were changed 


the nature of other countries, had not this effect among the Indians: They preſcrved, beſides 


divers idioms peculiar to themſelves, their religion and its miniſters, Brachmans and Gymnoſophiſts, 


their diviſion into caſts or tribes, each diſtinguiſhed by its profeſſion, their ſuperſtitious rites ; 
ina word, all thoſe ſingularities wherein they differ'd from other nations in the moſt diſtant 


of the world : It is therefore probable enough that they retain'd in like manner their own 
itinerary meaſure, which they 1 by fixing ſtones on the great roads, rather than that they 
ſhould change it for another totally different and diſproportionate. There is no reaſon to believe 
but thut this meaſure might conſiſt of ten leſſer ones, which the Greek writers, by uſing a term 
proper to their language, might render ſtades, without any regard to the exactneſs of their 
contents. | 
If the name of Cys, which the Indians uſe to ſignify the actual admeaſurement of the 
diſtances in India, or an appellative, evidently derived from it, be found in antiquity, as really 


lt were to be wiſhed that M. D' Anville bad given us the particulars on which he founded this reſult, as I eannot help thinking 
there is ſome miſtake in them, or the calculation; for if the Grecian. ſtade contains 125 geometrical paces, each pace equal to 
5 Roman feet : and again, if the Engliſh foot be divided into 1000 parts, whereof the Roman foot of the Capitol contains 970, 
and the French Royal foot 1068 of thoſe parts, as I find by all the reſearches I am able to make; then the ſtade will yield 
557 French Royal feet, or 94 f toiſes, at 6 toiſes to the foot ; ſo that the Indian meaſure computed at 10 of theſe ſtades, will 
turn out 943 toiſes ioflead of 550, which might well be eſteemed too ſhort, and bear no conformity to the meaſure now in uſe 
among the Indians ; Bat if the geometrical be equal to 5 French Royal feet, as ſome of their authors relate, that will bring 
it ftill pcarer to the ſtandard meaſure; And this I find is allowed by M. D' Anville himſelf, in the uppermoſt ſcale to his map of 
India, where he makes his French league 3050 geometrical paces, or 25c0 toiſes, 


of te MAP of INDIA. 5 


it is; this circumſtance greatly favours our conjecture concerning the antiquity of ſuch meaſure 


Stephen of Byzantium, under the article Kar, ſpeaks of an Indian courier, by name Cofſzen, 
Koooaios, This courier came from that part of India called Copira, and the natives of Coira 
were of all the Indians the ſwifteſt in running, being lighteſt of foot, and having their knees 
the moſt pliant and flexible; they are thus repreſented by the poet Denys, ed by Stephen. 
Ptolemy places Caſpirea, and the town of Caſpira in the North of India. Herodotus likewiſe 
makes mention of the town of Caſpatyrus, fituate at the head of the Indus, which Mercator 
thinks correſponds with a name in modern geography, without any apparent alteration, viz. 
Coſpetir. This opinion is founded on the Portugueze hiſtorian, John de Barros, in his fourth 
Decade, hook ix. chap. 1; but as he ſpeaks of it as a province of the kingdom of Bengal, at the 
beginning of the ſixteenth century, contiguous to the Ganges, and bordering upon Orixa, this 
ſituation does not agree with Caſpatyrus, whence it is ſaid, in Herodotus, book iv. that Darius 
the ſon of Hy ſtaſpes ſent Scylax of Caryande down the Indus, to diſcover the mouths of that 
river: However this be, is it not evident from the above account, that an Indian courier, 
remarkable for his ſwiftneſs, was called Caſſeen, and is not this obſeryation of ſome conſequence, 
as the itinerary Indian meaſure is called a C? 

It remains now to enquire what might be the extent of this meaſure. I have not been able, 
I muſt confeſs, to find any where ſufficient grounds, whereby to make an exact calculation; 
but to make amends for this defect, I have learned from two travellers of equal authority, Bernier 
and Thevenot, that between Agra and Dehli, the ſpace between every coſs is determined by 
' pyramids or turrets. The firſt of theſe writers ſays, that they were erected by Gehan-ghir, who 
| ſucceeded his father Gelal-uddin-Ekbar, at the beginning of the laſt century; he likewiſe. 

cauſed a row of trees to be planted along the great road, which extends, not only from Agra to 
Dehli, but is continued from thence to Lahavtir, I in a direct road, which I judge may contain 
about 140 French leagues, of 2500 toiſes each. Do not theſe pyramids revive the ancient Indian 
cuſtom, recorded by Strabo, of placing ſtones to ſhew the diſtances along the great roads? and 
can this be look'd upon as a modern regulation in India, fince the authors whence Strabo gathers 
his information, are as early as the time when Alexander firſt carried his arms into this 4 

Thevenot adds to Bernier, that there are 69 or 70 turrets between Agra and Dehli ; and 
the particular diſtances whieh Tavernier gives along this road, amount to 68 coſſes. This is the 
beſt intelligence to be had of the diſtance, which is not agreed upon between theſe travellers, 
nor yet vary far from it. 

L have had the advantage of fixing the ſituation of Agra and Dehli much more exact than 
it has been hitherto done. In the firſt place, by the difference of latitudes, which J have collected 
from the obſervations of father Boudier, a Jeſuit, of great skill in aſtronomy, which he made his 
ſtudy. The latitude of Agra 27 10; that of Dehli, or Gehan-abad, in the part where the Mogul's 
palace ſtands, 28® 41'. The importance of theſe determinations will appear, if we conſider that 
in the Connoifſance des Temps, publiſhed by the Royal Academy of ſciences, the latitude of 
Agra is made 26° 43“ which is 27 lets than the obſeryation. 

In the obſervations of father ier, beſides what ſerves to determine the longitude of Dehli, 
having found one which fixes that of another place, called Fatepur, between theſe two points 
of longitude we may find that of Agra: So that by the diſtance between Fatepur and this 
town 4 I find the difference þ between Agra and Dehli to be about four-fifths of a degree. || 
This difference indeed is not at all conformable to the modern maps, in which theſe towns 
are repreſented under the ſame meridian; but it will appear, notwithſtanding, how far I 
am out of the way in allowing the difference above-mentioned, or giving it an oblique direc- 
tion, ſince the difference of latitude is but a degree and a half. I ought alſo to obſerve as a 
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farther improvement in geography, that the longitude of Agra, which according to the Conhoiſſance 
des Temp: is but 7% 24, is in reality 75* + from Paris, ſince Dehli (which is not ſo far to the 
Eaſt ward as Agra) lies about 75 from Paris, according to the obſervations of father Boudier. 
This account, which I could not well omit, fixing the ſituations of Agra and Dehli, determines 
likewitc their diſtance, which is a material point with reſpe& to the matter under conſideration. 
But as both, theſe rowns are of large extent, their centre being at a conſiderable diſtance from 
their extremities, between which, according to the ordinary method of reckoning, the diſtance 
between towns is aſcertained ; conſidering the difference of the latitudes obſerved, which is 1* 31", 
it will be ifite to make a deduction, which may be computed at about 37, and ſo be reduced 
to 128 : working this difference of latitude with the departure * and angle of poſition, 
which is found to be 23*, f it will make the diſtance 1* 35 + or thereabouts, according to the 
2 of the latitude, and reckoning 57000 toiſes to a degree, the whole will be 90700 toiſes. 
he road meature will not be thought to add much to this account, as this is a royal road, which 
may be ſuppoſed to have been made as ſtreight as poſſible, and croſſes a fine champion country, 
without any mountains; however, as it is likely to be ſomething more than the horizontal 
diſtance, given by the above calculation, we ſhould ſettle this diſtance at the leaſt number of 
coſſes, that is to ſay, 68 rather than yo : Then by the eſtimation which has been made at ninety 
thouſand ſeven or eight hundred toiſes, the coſs will be found to conſiſt of about 1335 toiſes. 
Hence we may conclude, that the degree contains about 42 coſſes, little more or leſs, 

Theſe methods aſcertain pretty nearly the true length of the Indian coſs, according to the 
Randard-meaſure of the country, where ſtones are placed on all the principal roads; but we cannot 
pretend that this eſtimation will regulate the meaſure of any coſs whatever, which muſt wholly 
depend upon an arbitrary reckoning : For it muſt be allowed that in India, as well as other 
par of the world, the computed diftances differ in one part of the country from thoſe of another, 

he good of geography requires, however, that the variations ſhould be known, at leaſt the moſt 
conſiderable ; I will therefore ſet down what I have learned upon cnquiry, and in compiling the 
map of India I haye made the beſt allowance poſſible for them. 
Travellers have generally compared the coſs to half a league, and a league according to the 
length of the cois given as above, viz. about 2700 l toiſes, is none of the ſhorteſt meaſures ; but 
there is a particular province of India, where they allow the coſs a much greater length: 
Tavernier, in a very accurate journal from Surat to Agra, by the way of Brampur, ſays that on 
the road, e and Seronge, the coſſes are ſo long, that the carriages of the country, 
drawn by oxen, ſeldom go above a coſs in an hour. Sir Thomas Roe, embaſſador from the Engliſh 
to the Mogul Gehan-ghir, comparing the coſs between Brampur and Azmer to two Engliſh miles, 
gives us reaſon to think the coſs very extenſiyc in that part; for the Engliſh mile, by the ſtatute 
of Henry VII. contains $26 toiſes; and this mile is ſtill ſhorter than that now commonly uſed 
in England, as IJ have ſhewn in another work, where, in a calculation which includes all the great 
roads of that kingdom, I have concluded it to conſiſt of above 1100 toiſes, ſo that a mean- 
meaſure between the common and ſtatute meaſure of Henry the VII. may be reckoned between 
yoo and 1000 toiſes, and may be accounted to one minute of a degree, which is conform- 
able to the Engliſh way of reckoning 60 miles to a degree, and if this mean-meaſure be more 
ble than a longer one (as it is in my opinion) to anſwer to Roe's eſtimation, of a coſs, 
it follows that about thirty coſſes make a degree, which is widely different from the computation 
aboye-mentioned, of near 43 coſſes. | 
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ich as above was found to be ſoar-fiſths of a degree, or 48 min. 

his latitude and departore will make the angle of poſition 29 deg. and the diſtance 100 miles of 60 to a degree. 

Or, according to the above calculation 93000 toiſes, which will make one of thele coſſes to contain 1397 toiſes z or about 


41 coſſes to the degree. 
j Or 2795. cee the notes above. 
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The extent between Brampur and Seronge, meaſured on the map of India, is equal to 3 degrees 
and about a tenth of latitude : This, Tavernier reckons 101 coſſes, which is about 33 cofles to 
a degree. And if to the diſtance given we add what the windings of the road is ſuppoſed to 
contain, between Brampur and Seronge, it will ſufficiently juſtify the above computation 
of zo, or thereabouts, to the degree. It is neceſſary to obſerve likewiſe, that in this part of 
the continent of India, I find the coſſes longer in compariſon with its ſtrict definition, as to the 
diſtance between Agra and Dehli. 

From Seronge to Agra is computed 106 coſſes, which Tavernier calls common coſſes, and this 
diſtance, which in the map meaſures 20 and about 300, makes the degree conſiſt of about 38 coſſes: 
In this ſpace the coſſes near Agra are in all probability nearly if not quite the ſame as thoſe 
between Agra and Dehli, whereas thoſe nearer Seronge may be ſuppoſed to contain about 
the former meaſure between Brampur and Seronge; ſo that tis not without reaſon, that the 

traveller in this part obſerves a medium-meaſure between the longeſt and ſhorteſt of the coſſes: 
But though no expedient can be found to ſupply exactneſs, I ſhall remark, that by placing 
Agra, according to the Connoiſſance des Temps, which is 27 min. leſs in latitude, and 1 * deg. 
in longitude, by which this place will be found to be miſplaced above 70000 toiſes, it reduces 
the diſtance between Brampur and Agra about two-thirds of this number of toiſes; ſo that 
this does not require the coſſes between Brampur and Seronge to be any larger than ordinary 
and I imagine theſe coſſes will not be eſteemed longer for being confined to this ſpace, than 
thoſe between Agra and Dehli, which are actually much inferior to them. But if the ſitu- 
ation concluded from father Boudier, which reQtifies this miſtake, needed any farther proof, 
this obſervation, juſt made, might ſurely confirm it. 8 

Let us proceed to other parts of India: There is no doubt but the coſſes between Dehli 
and Lahaũr are the ſame as between Agra and Dehli, as it is a continuation of the Royal Road, 
on which the coſſes are determined by pyramids, as has been already obſerved. I do not even 
think that in travelling tarther up to Kabul, by Attek, the coſſes are more extenſive, becauſo 
they agree with the diſtance given by Tavernier in coſſes along this track. Upon conſulting 
the marches of Timur, on his return from India, according to the account of Sheref-uddin, 
who wrote the hiſtory of that conqueror, in the Perſian language, the Northern part of 
India, between Kandahar and Kaſhmir, cannot, I think, be more extenſive than in my map 
of Aſia, We may, at the fame time, be ſatisfied with regard to the latitude, for as much 
as the difference between Lahaiir and Kabul is ſcarcely 3; nevertheleſs Tavernier reckons it 
at leaſt 240 coſſes from Kabul to Lahaùr, paſſing by Attck : Now the diſtance meaſured on the 
map, from Lahavtir to Kabul, doth not exceed 200 and 4 or 5 coſſes, on the Royal Road; 
by which it ſhould ſeem that the coſs is accounted rather leſs in this ſpace than thoſe meaſured 
along this road, were it not that the intermediate ſituation of Attek is ſenſibly out of the direct 
road, from Lahavr to Kabul. From the marches of Timur, between Multan and Dehli, by the 
way of Batnir, and purſuing pretty cloſely the Hiſtorian aboye-mentioned, I was in hopes to 
have aſcertained, to a tolerable degree of exaQneſs, the diſtance between theſe towns, in order 
to adjuſt the breadth of India; but the diſtance in coſſes is not given, as I can find. 

Travelling from Agra towards Bengal, the length of the coſſes ſeems to increaſe as you go 
from the capital. Tavernier computes 250 coſſes from Agra to Patna, which will be found to 
agree nearly with my map of India, by meaſuring their diſtance on the ſcale of coſſes, agree- 
able to their meaſure of 42 for; to the degree, as the coſſes are meaſured on the Royal Road: 
It muſt be ſuppoſed, that they are indeed the ſame in the neighbourhood of Agra, though on a 
different road; but they may very well be ſuppoſed to grow longer at ſome diſtance from it, 
for the road, as it winds, deſcribes an arch, which makes Helabas to be abour midway between 
Agra and Patna; and the outward circumference of that arch is found to be diſtant from the 
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Areight-lire, one fixth-fart of that line; “ and this circumſtance will admit of no doubt, as 
the latitude of Helabas is determined, as well as thoſe of Agra and Patna, by the obſer- 
vations of father Boudier. Beyond Benarez, which is next to Helabas, and whole latitude has 
been alſo obſerved, the elbow, which the road makes in paſſing by Saſſeran, before you come 
to Patna, might induce one to compute the coffes at 33 or 34 to the degree; and I think the 
map of India affords ſpace enough at the lower part of the Ganges to ſupport ſuch a computation 
as far as Naca. || 
Travellers that the coſſes are ſhorter towards the ſea, and near Surat, than they are 
farther within the continent. It is computed about 135 from Surat to Brampur, and indeed 
1 by an eſtimation, perſectly agreeable to the proper and definitive meaſure of the coſſes, I judge 
| it will require above 40 of them to make a degree. The $6 coſſes, counted by Thevenot, 
| on one of the ſtreighteft roads, leading from Surat to Ahmed-abad, cannot be reckoned on an 
other footing than thoſe between Agra and Dehli: Hence, doubtleſs, it is that the fixed lati- 
tudes of Surat and Ahmed-abad hardly differ 2, nor is the difference in longitude very conſider- 
able. From Surat to Bag-nagar, the capital of the kingdom of Galconda, the particular diſtances, 
amounting to about 330 coſſes, I cannot help thinking nearly of the fame kind. To compleat 
the paſſage acroſs the peninſula of India, from ſea to ſea, travelling from Bag-nagar to Maſuli- 
patnam, is reckoned 105 coſſes in the moſt direct road that you can go: There is another by 
the mines of Gani or of Kulur, which being interrupted by mountains, narrow paſſages and 
rivers, contains 112 coſſes: Again, according to a large manuſcript map I have by me of this 
ince in particular, which extends even beyond Paliacat, F and in which the roads are very 
carcfully laid down, I found, by comparing the number of coſſes with the latitude of this map, 
that 37 coſſes make a degree. The coſſes are longer in this part than towards Surat, and of a 
medium between the longeſt and ſhorteſt that are to be met with in Indoftan. 

This diſcuſſion is, I think, exact enough with regard to the length of coſſes in the different 
parts of India: The variation herein ſhewn, proves the neceſſity of aſcertaining the true meaſure 
of them, in order to render geography compleat on this head. According to the Perſian author 
of the life and exploits of Timur, the mile was the eftabliſhed meaſure of India: It is ſaid 
vol. 3d. of the tranſlation of it, made by M. Petits de la Croix, page 66, that three miles, which 
the Indians call Gouroub, make a paraſang, which we know to be the Perſian league: And 
he farther compares 17 of theſe miles to five paraſangs and two miles, which agrees with his 
ſtandard. This hiſtorian ſays, that Timur marched fifty miles (though it was on an emergency) 
_ without ſtopping, between one afternoon and ten o'clock the next morning, from whence 
we may judge the length of thoſe miles. The paraſang, to which three of theſe miles are 
„ differs in extent as well as the coſs, and are from 17 to 25 in a degree, In 
uence of the march of this army, a moderate paraſang will appear more reaſonable 
than the longeſt. But we may very well ſuppoſe that the Perſian writer calls the coſs a mile; 
for Pietro della Valle ſays, that Cos © Corn (as it is written inſtead of Gorurouh) are the ſame 
ing, Cos, vero Coru, que e tutto uno, and he adds ogni Cos, 0 Coru, e mega ferſegna d Lega 
di Perſia; a definition much more reaſonable than that of the hiſtorian Sheref-uddin, at leaſt 
agrees better with the common extent of the paraſang. The authority of the Perſian writer 
only ſerves to confirm, that in the North of India, to which Timur's expedition was confined, 
the „or cols, is rather ſhort of meaſure than otherwiſe, as indeed the diſtances mark'd 
between Lahavtir and Kabul, as above, have given us reaſon to think; and probably in that part 
50 coſſes might not be more than equal to 35 or 40 elfewhere. The 50 coſſes to a degree, 
will be m_ equal to the paraſangs of 17 to a degree, at the rate of 3 coſſes to a paraſang, 
as given by Timur's hiſtorian : And as this is the longeſt of the paraſangs in queſtion, the coſs 
ſuffers the leaſt reduction imaginable in its meaſure. 
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Before I conclude, I would juſt mention a meaſure in uſe along the coaſt, from Surat to Mal- 
labar, and even round from thence to Coromandel: This meaſure is called Ggs, or as Pietro 
della Valle has it, Gawu The Term is not modern, if we may believe it to be the ſame with 
that of Taba, which was uſed by Coſmas the hermit, about 1200 years ago, in his Sacred Topo» 
graphy, ſpeaking of the extent of the Taprobane or Ceilan. || Tavernier is miſtaken in compar- 
ing the gos to 4 of our 4 common leagues, inſtead of 4 coſſes: This is ſufficiently evident from 
his calculation of 61 gofles, which he makes between Surat and Goa ; for theſe places differ in 
latitude but 5*;, or thereabouts, and their difference in longitude is not conſiderable enough to 
add much to the diſtance given by their latitudes. Pietro della Valle expreſſly ſays that an Gas 
cofta di quattro Cos; adding, e corriſponde d due Leghe Portag heſi. I cannot think that theſe 
Portugueze leagues can be reckoned longer than about 19 to the degree, conſequently that is 
9 or 10 goſles to the degree, which will amount to about 38 cofſes, a moderate number, if we 
conſider the diverſity of opinions with reſpe& to theſe coſſes. I would juſt obſerve that the 
61 goſſes of Tavernier, between Surat and Goa, will rither reduce than increaſe the eſtimation.“ 
Bayer, in his Hiſtory of the Grecian kings of Bactria, ſays, that among the Indians, a meaſure 
which he calls Zo/inez, is at leaſt equal to two German leagues: I imagine he is indebted for this, 
as well as ſome other informations concerning India, to the Danes, ſettled at Trinquimbar, 4 on the 
Coromandel coaſt, to whom he was related: And this Joſinei, which is perhaps the fame with 
Goſinei, may probably be the goſs we are ſpeaking of; for the computation of two German 
miles ** can import no more than two leagues of greater extent than the ordinary ſhort ones, each 
of which was commonly an hour's walk for a trayeller on foot, which in long journeys is 
br nr to about 2000 toiſes ; whereas our eſtimation of the gos ſuppoſes the league to conſiſt 
of about 3000. | 
To reſame, in a few words, the whole diſcuſiion of the itinerary meaſure of India, let it be 
obſerved, that the Indians, from the earlieſt antiquity, have been accuſtomed to uſe what they 
call the C; that this meaſure, as it is determined by ſtones fixed along the principal roads 
of India, is equal to 1330 4 and odd toiſes, ſo that a degree muſt contain near 43 of them; that, 
nevertheleſs, the arbitrary eſtimation of the diſtances in different parts of the ſame continent, 
makes the extent of the coſs vary in ſuch a manner, that of the medium-meaſure, between 
the longeſt and ſhorteſt, it will appear that 37 coſſes are ſufficient to make a degree, which 
is the ſcale I have given in my map of Aſia, previous to the particular one of India. 
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BY, N however the moſt exact and circumſtantial accounts thereof: For this defect we need 
no other reaſon, than that it has not been frequented in theſe latter times by the differ- 
ent nations of Europe, who, for the ſake of maritime trade, have gone to other parts 
of India, by way of prevention to each other. I have already admoniſhed the reader, that 
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my not including the courſe of the Indus, he muſt haye recourſe to the firſt part of my 
ma of Aſia for this article. 

Indus is called Sind by the Indians, which properly ſignifies a river, In a particular 
map of the kingdom of Kaſhmir, by Bernier, Sjnd Brart is interpreted the river of Brari. 
The uſe of the term Sud with regard to the Indus, as the river, by way of excellence, is very 
ancient: We read in Pliny, 1xdus, incolis Sindus appellatuss The Greek Author 
of the deſcription of the coaſts of the Erithryean or Indian fea, under the title of 
Ilippraovs, has wrote vue; and among the number of the ſeven mouths of this river, according 
to Prolemy, this is one and probably the principal, which is called Sinthum Oſtium. This 
denominetion is even become proper to the maritime province of India, water'd by the Indus, 
which is called Sina; : * Nevertheleſs, in a country ſo extenſive as that of India, where the 
ſame idiom is not univerſal, it is not ſtrange that other words ſhould be uſed, for the ſame 
fignification ; for approaching towards Agra and in Decan, Þ the term Nadi implies a river; 
and in the Southern part of the peninſula, Arru fignifies the fame thing; I find likewiſe, that 
the word Ganga or Ganges is the proper name for a river. 

It is not without great difficulty we can deſcribe the courſe of the different rivers which 
into the Indus, or diſtinguiſh theſe from thoſe, which, like the Indus itſelf, deſcends immediate ly 
from that great chain of mountains which bounds India to the Northward, Aſter all my in- 
quiry, and although I have remarked numerous errors on this ſubject, I cannot boaſt of having 
obtained all the information neceſſary to regulate, with any degree of certainty, the parti- 
culars I propoſe to diſcuſs. To the peruſal of the marches of Alexander, in his expe- 
dition to Inke I have added that of Timur or Temir-leng, according to the accounts given of 
him by his Perſian kiftorian, Sheref-uddin : The local circumſtances recorded in his marches are 
founded indeed upon facts, but the recital of thoſe ſacts are not ſo cixcumſtantial as we could wiſh, 
It was moreoyer requiſite to compare the names of places in the expedition of the Macedonian, 
with thoſe of the Tartarian conqueror, I ſhall only add, that though the names of places in the 
Laſt of theſe expeditions are modern, in compariſon with the former; they do not in general 
agree with thoſe, which the geography of the preſent times, founded on different ſprings, has 
fince given them. | | 

The mountains, whence the Indus riſes, as well as ſeveral other rivers running thereinto, are 
called Hendon-keſb, according to the Hiſtory of Timur: It is compoſed of the word Hendon 
or Finde, which ſignifies India, and particularly among the Eaftem nations, the Northern part, 
and of Ka or Keb, which I obſerve is given to ſeveral mountains; and I doubt not but the 
word Cau-caſus is formed of the Perſian word Koh or Kowh, uſed even by ſome of the Indians, 
which fignifies mountains, and Cas, which is common to ſeveral mountains, known by the name 
of Caſius. The moſt celebrated is that of Syria, to the Southward of the Orontes, towards 
its mouth, and near Antioch. The very wall of this city was built on the point of a ſteep hill, 
which Procopius, book ii. of the Perſian war, calls Orocaſias; and tis plain, that in this denomination, 
the Greek word Oros is put inſtead: of the Perſian Kyob in Cau-caſus : Then, docs not the word 
Laß or Keſb in Hendon-keſb ſeem the ſame as that of Caſius, which is found again in the 
name of Caucaſus © Ptolemy places the Caucaſian mountains in the more Northern part of 
India, in a ſpace between the Paropamiſus, to which they are contiguous, and the Imaus, which 
is a continuation of them, and which anſwers exactly to the mountains of Hendon- keſh, or 
Indian Caucaſus. Alexander has been accuſed of vanity, or the Macedonians of flattery towards 
him, for carrying the name of Caucaſus into India, becauſe it cannot be thought properly to 
belong to that Caucaſus in the Weſt, which extends only between the Black and Caſpian ſeas; but 
it ſeems as if India laid claim to the name: However, it has been tranſmitted down. to our 
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times to have no other foundation than the falſe opinion of a conqueror, unacquainted with 
India, as Alexander was. The name of Hendou-keſb ſerves particularly to denote a caſtle, 
ſituate (according to the Turkiſh geographer) ſix days journey from Kabul, in one of the prin- 
cipal paſſages between theſe mountains; and which lies in the road from this city towards Balk. 

The Caucaſus of India extends moſtly from Weſt to Eaſt, between 35 and 36 degrees of 
latitude; and the latitude of 35 degrees is given in the tables of Naſir-uddin and Ulug-beg 
to Pendyhir, a town ſituate at the deſcent of the mountains coming ſrom the Northern countries, 
and in the neighbourhood of Kabul, which is the moſt conſiderable town in this Northermoſt 
province of India. Pendj-hir is but a day's journey from a place called Garan, which, according 
to the Hiſtory of Timur, is but 5 leagues, or paraſangs from Kabul; whence I conclude, that 
as the diſtance between Pendj-hir and Kabul cannot be reckoned above half a degree, or there- 
abouts, the ſituation of Kabul in 33* + by Ebn-Maruph, and the aſtronomical Canon, quoted by 
Golius, in his notes upon Alferganes, ſhould be corrected to 34, without which the North 
part of India would be contracted about a degree, which would occaſion a remarkable diſtortion 
of * ſituations, particularly of Lahaùt and Kandahar, whoſe latitude appears to be pretty 
exact. 

India is bounded to the Northward by the mountains above-mentioned, and its Weſtern limits 

nd on the ſituation of Kandahar: Tis certain that theſe limits have varied, not only with 

reſpect to Kandahar, the poſſeſſion of which has been diſputed above a century paſt, by the 
Perſian monarch and the Mogul of the Indies, but likewiſe a great while before; for according 
to Arrian, in his Hiſtory of Alexander, that conqueror is not faid to have ſet footing in India 
"till after he had croſſed the Indus, and by a great extream on the contrary, others (according to 
Pliny) comprehended in India, Gedroſia, Arachoſia, Aria and Paropamiſa: It muſt be agreed 
on one hand, that theſe proyinces in part, if not all, eſpecially Aria, are rather adjudged to 
Perſia than to India; and on the other, that all the ſtreams which fall into the Indus, on either 
fide, are ſuppoſed to run through Indian ground. | 

Kandahar is placed in the latitude of 330 by Naſfir-uddin and Ulug-beg, whoſe tables, among 
all thoſe of the Eaſt, are moſt to be relied on. A Perſian geographer, quoted by Golius, and 
the Turkiſh geographer, agree in this. The Eaftern aſtronomers have computed the difference of 
longitude, between Kandahar and Kabul, about 2*: The ſituation of Kabul, in my map, agrees, 
as near as poſſible, with that of Lahaiir, according to the road from Lahaùr to Kabul, by the 
way of Attek; and Lahaùr anſwers exactly with that of Dehli, which is actually determined 
by aſtromomical obſeryations, as will be ſeen in the ſequel of this work; ſo that this deter- 
mination of Dehli may have ſome effect upon the longitude of Kandahar: On the other hand, 
by placing Kandahar according to the rout from Iſpahan to Kandahar, the diſtance between theſe 
towns cannot, I think, differ much from my map of Aſia: Seeing, therefore, no material 
contradiction in theſe two ways, which concur in fixing the ſituation of Kandahar, I have 
reaſon to think it is as exaQ as it can at preſent be determined. 

The town of Kandahar, which by its ſituation on the common and diſputed frontier of two 
great empires, Perſia and India, is look'd upon as one of the moſt important places in Aſia; and 
owes its foundation to the great Iskander or Alexander, according to the teſtimony of Eaſtern 
geographers: Its ſituation indeed agrees exactly with that Alexandria, which Alexander at 
his return from Arachoſia to go into Bactria built at the foot of mount Caucaſus, or which may 
more properly be called (in this part) Paropamiſus : This conformity of fituation, together 
with the teſtimony of the Eaſtern wiiters, ſufficing to prove that Kandahar is one Alexandria, 
I do not think there is any farther neceſſity of believing that there is an analogy between their 
names, as ſome authors, and the Turkiſh ' geographers, with Abulfeda pretend. In Kondohar 
(for this name is likewiſe written in this manner) or Kandahar, we do not find the initial letters 
or characteriſtic of the name of Skander or Iskander, which has never been ſuppreſſed in the 


names of any of thoſe towns that have rctain'd the name of Alexandria; as Iskanderia in 18 
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Skanderona, or little Alexandria, &c. Beſides, Kohund, and by abbreviation Kond or Kand 
is a particular term in the old Perſian language, ſignifying, properly, a fortreſs: It is moſt 
commonly uſed at the end of a great many names of places, and may be look'd upon as a word 
of great antiquity : Ir is ſufficient to inſtance in the name of Maracanda, or as the geographers 
and hiſtorians, from the time of Alexander, term it, Samar-kande, My map of India has a place 
called Kandahar, * in the province of Decan, towards Galconda, near 300 leagues from the 
utmoſt extent of Alexander's expedition; can it reatonably be ſuppoſed that this name was theres 
fore derived from that prince ? 

For the ſituation of moſt places between Kandahar and the Indus, I am indebted partly to 
the Turkiſh geographer, compiled by Kiatib-ſhelebi, under the title of Gehan-numa (the Mirror 
of the World) and partly to the hiſtorical account of the expedition of Timur. This country, 
by the Eaſtern geographers, is called Zabliſtan; and though the town of Kabul is commonly 
comprehended herein, yet the name is not the ſame with that derived from the word Kabul, 
which is Kabuliſtan. In the tables of Naſir-uddin and Ulug-beg, theſe two diſtricts are 
Ciſtinguiſhed, and Gazna is there ſaid to be the capital of Zabliſtan, under which, in theſe 
tables, Zarang, and conſequently Sigiſtan, are included. The Turkiſh geographer makes Gazna 
the capital of a particular diſtrict, encompaſſed by the mountains between Bamian, Gazna and 
Kabul, to which province he gives the name of Kaſt : This town, which under Mahmud, 
{>n of Sebek-takin, became the met is of one of the great empires of Aſia; and as it gaye 
the name of Gaznevides to the royal iflue of that ſultan, ſeems to demand a particular enquiry 
into its cxact ſituat ion: Naſir-uddin and Ulug-beg fix it in the latitude of 33 35, conſequently 
not exceeding that of Kandahar above two-thirds of a degree. The Mehlebi, quoted by | 
Abulfeda, places Gazna on the borders of Sigiſtan, 40 paraſangs from Boſt : Now the ſituation 

of Boſt, in my map of Aſia, is placed according to that of Zarang, the capital of Sigiſtan, 


by a ſucceſſion of given diſtances ; and as what remains between Boſt and Gazna will afford the 


paraſangs 17 to a degree, horizontal meaſure ; this cannot be thought too much contracted. By 
this means, however, Gazna falls ſhort of the longitude of Kandahar, though in M Deliſle's 
map of Perſia, Gazna is placed on the contrary 2* f to the Eaſtward of Kandahar: So that it muſt. 
be acknowledged that Gazna, placed in the neighbourhood of Kabul, in his map of Perſia, is 
exceſſively wide of the limits of Sigiſtan; for if the longitude of Kabul exceeds that of 
Kandahar but about 2®, how can it be ſuppoſed there is two and a half between Kandahar and 
Gazna. The road from Kandahar to Kabul (to be particular) is reckoned about 38 paraſangs: 
Then the meridional difference of 2* and that of the latitude of Kandahar and Kabul, afford 
ſufficient length to theſe paraſangs for 17 of them to make a degree, independent of what the 
windings of the road may be thought to add to this meaſure already determined: It is not, 
therefore, for want of ſpace between Kandahar and Kabul, that Gazna is not placed in an inter- 
mediate poſition. I am obliged to diſcuſs theſe points, to vindicate the ſituations in my map, 
in oppoſition to another which varies from it. 7 45 
To the Eaſtward of Kandahar, according to the Turkiſh geographer, at five days journey te 
the Southward of Kabul, is a remarkable town, called Nagar; its latitude, which this Author 
makes 32% + differs not much from my map, wherein it is placed in a little more than 33%. 
Nagar is a term uſed by the Indians to denote a principal town: As the capital of Kaſhmir, 
the name of which is Sir i- nag ar, || is ſometimes called only Nagar : Allo, in a tranſlation of the 
Hiſtory of Timur, where this town is mentioned in the rout of that Tartarian conqueror into 
India, and again in that of his return, we read Nag: But in Ptolemy, where the very ſame 
town is found, we read Nzyzz; and what is very ſingular, as not being common to be met 
with in this Coſmographer, is that the latitude is laid down agrecable to its actual ſituation, viz. 
32 degrees and a half or two-thirds. Another circumſtance worthy of notice in Ptolemy is, that 
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he adds to the name of Nagara, 1 g Alνjẽ) hie, which is called alſo Dionyſiopolis- Now 
as this ſituation is fixed in that part of India, whefe the hiſtorians of Alexander have placed the 
town of Ny/a, the foundation of which is aſcribed to Diony ſius or Bacchus, in an expedition to 
India, attributed to him by tradition, the name of Dionyſiopolis ſeems to point to this town. 
In its neighbourhood there is a mountain, called Merus, ſignifying in Greek the ſame as Femur, 
alluding to the fable of Bacchus being taken out of Jupiter's thigh : Again, the Indian geo- 
graphy, written in the Tamul “ language, under the title of Puwana- ſaccaram, and quoted 
by Bayer, in his Hiſtory of the Grecian kings of BaQria, expreſſly mentions the mountains of 
Meru, which it places to the Weſtward of Imeia-parubadam, or Mount Imeia, whence it makes 
the Ganges to proceed : Moreover the Indians place at the foot of this mount Meru the town 
of Niſada-buram, which being derived from the Indian word Pur or Puram, ſignifying a town, 
my appears to be the ſame as Ny/a. It will be alledged perhaps, that the Indians having 

ſubjected by Alexander, and that the ſame denomination being kept ſome time in the 
North of India, under ſeveral kings of Bactria, who as tis aſſerted extended theit dominion even 
farther than Alexander; the ſuperſtitions of the Greeks might gain credit with the ed 
nation, who might not require a ſpecial authority on which to ground this belief: But though 
the expedition of Nionyſius to India, is not to be accounted leſs fabulous than if the Indian 
Tecords had taken no notice thereof ; yet it will always be an improvement in geography to find 
a place illuſtrated by fables at ſo great a diſtance from our times; and this helps us here in fixing 
the ſituation of Nagar. | | 

I think I might even inſiſt upon a point on which I have hitherto touched but ſlightly, that 
is, the agreement which Ptolemy gives of Nagara is not perhaps wholly the fortuitous effect of 
a lucky gueſs: This town is recorded by the Indians in a very remote age: Not only their 
geography, but alſo their hiſtory mentions it under the name of Ny/ada-vuram, as of a place 
which 3 a hero, named Maidbaſuren: Now we have reaſon to conclude that the Indians, 
whoſe Brachmins cultivated the ſtudy of aſtronomy from time immemorial, knew by obſer vation 
the latitude of this town ; and that this determination is ſet down in the memoirs from which 
Ptolemy deſcribes this part of India; for by divers ſituations of places I am convinced that 
Ptolemy had ſome ſuch authority; and the latitude he gives of Maracanda or Samarcanda, 
gives room for an extraordinary diſcuſſion of this ſubject. In that coſmographer, Sogdiana is 
placed quite out of its latitude, for he places the river Oxus (on the other fide of which the 
province is entirely ſituate, and which divides it from Bactria) under the parallel of about 447, 
Jet: nevertheleſs, places Maracanda in 39* +, by this means confounding it with the towns in 
BaQtria, although it was garhua EFoydiavrs Xup, according to Arrian, in his hiſtory of Alexander, 
in whoſe rout this town is found : But whence ariſes this difference between Sogdiana and 
Marcanda in Ptolemy ? The miſplacing of Sogdiana is owing to the uſe they made of itineraries 
compiled from a falſe eſtimation of their meaſures, to which allowing too great extent, it muſt 
follow that they generally extended too far into the country they occupied, and that Sogdiana in 
particular was carried a great deal too far. But concerning Maracanda; as inſtead of an error of 
near 7*, with reſpe& to the Oxus, it differs only of a degree of latitude from the true 
place of Samarcanda, which is 39* 37 by the obſervations of ſultan Ulug-beg, of whom this 
city was the royal ſeat; may we not then conclude, that Ptolemy fixed it ſo near the true 
place, for as much as to do this he has removed it out of one province into another, only 
becauſe it had been fixed by ſome poſitive and ſpecial determinations ? The error of part of a 
degree in Ptolemy can be no detriment here, as the exactneſs now required in ſuch determinations, 
is not to be expected in towns ſo remote from our own. I find that in the capital of Serica 
Sera- Metropolis, Ptolemy varies but about one-third of a degree from what we are certain i 
the real ſituation of that place, which is very different from what geographers uſually aſſig 
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Sera in their maps: Now from theſe repeated concurrences it may be infer'd, that Ptolemy, 
having made choice of ſome places whoſe latitude had been obſerved, included Nagara among 
them. 

This diſcuſſion appeared to me of ſome conſequence to geography, and is no where elſe to 
be found that I know of: However, I ſhall procecd with greater brevity on other places; 
but they, being hitherto unknown, or at leaſt greatly miſplaced in the maps, will not admit 
of being paſſed over in ſilence. Palpeter and Kerdiz are taken from the Turkiſh geography. 
Iri- ab, Shenuzan, Acſica and Banou are laid down from the marches af Timur. Piſhauer and 
Gindeli are upon the road from Attek to Kabul; the ſormer being the capital of the province 
of Bankiſh, according to the number of the provinces of Indoſtan, given by Edward Terry, 
an Engliſhman. Gaur-bend is a part hollowed out as it were, and incloſed between mountains 
(as the name expreſſes) on the road from Kabul to Balk: Devave is a great town, ſays the 
Turkiſh „at the conflux of the river Pendypure, and another river which comes 
from the mountains of Kuber, which lie farther to the Eaſtward; “ the river of Kabul alſo join- 
ing them a little beyond thoſe rivers thus united. + Aſh-nagar is another great town, which 
gives name to a province: It is ſituate, according to the ſame geographer, in the place where 
the river Hezar (which is Kabul) falls into the Indus. Kener or Kaner is a diſtri& in a 
mountainous country, twelve days journey from Aſh-nagar; though perhaps this diſtance is 
ted a little: In another the geographer adds, its ſituation between the North and 
Weſt, with reſpect to Aſh-nagar, ſhould be corrected ; and I make no doubt but that he refers 
to the province of Kakaner, ff of in Terry's Memoirs, which, according to this ſituation, 
would fall upon Kabul, whereas it lies much more to the Eaſtward, Suvat is mentioned in 
the ſame Turkiſh geographer as a 2 ee of Aſh-nagar; and according to the account given 
by the Sieur Otter, of the return of Nadir-ſhah, King of Perſia, from his expedition to India. 
Suvat is a river, on the banks of which is ſituate a place called Renas, to the Eaſtward of 
the river Attck: We find in Ptolemy a river named Suaſtus, and a country from thenoe 
called Suaftana, which ſeems to account for both the province and the river, according to the 
opinion of the moderns. About a day's journey from Renas to the Northward, and to the South- 
ward of the river which comes from Kabul, is Ferhal, which Ebn-Maruph ſpeaks of as the 
capital of the diſtri of Potual or Pocual (the difference of a point in the letters making the 
variation in theſe two readings.) Attek, we know, is a conſiderable town, and commodiouſly 
ſituated at the conflux of two rivers, which are the Indus (as I ſhall hereafter prove) and the 
Tchenav. 4 A number of ſituations with their diftances from a place named Gebhan, on the 
frontiers of Kaſhmir, by Berudje and Banou, on both ſides the Indus to Nagar, are determined 
by the march of Timur, when he reſumed his march from his own place of abode to Samarkanda. 
It is to be hoped, that by inſpecting the map, at the ſame time the reader peruſes this account, 
the ſituations of one will correſpond with the concluſions of the other. 


The Turkiſh geographer informs us that a river named Dilen riſes beyond Gazna, paſſes 
through Palpeter, and receives, near Kerdiz (already ſpoken of) another river called Semi: 
Theſe rivers unite to that which bears the name of , Which we find likewiſe called Nit-ab, 
which is a Perſian denomination : Near Nagar it is joined by another river, which comes from 
beyond Kandahar ; which is called Hir, in the Hiſtory Timur, and runs into the neigh- 
bourhood of a caſt-$ of Agvanis, called Pervians, who inhabit the mountains called by 
Ptolemy Parveti. Tis well known what ſhare the Agyanis had in the revolutions of Perſia, 
which ſubverted the throne of the Sophies: They are mountaincers, who between Perſia and 
India live almoſt in a ſtate of independence, like the Kurdes between Turky and Perſia; and 


the country they inhabit is called Agvaniſtan, as Kurdiſtan is ſo called from the Kurdes : 
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They are not confined to the country about Kandahar and Gazna; for they occupy alſo the 
neighbouring mountains of Kaſhmir, beyond the Indus; and theſe mountains are called Joudi, 
which is an appellation like that of the Gordian mountains of Kurdiſtan. Thevenot ſpeaks of 
an Indian province called Aioud, which is no other than a diſtrict of the mountain of Feud, 
mentioned in the Hiſtory of Timur. | 4 | | 
The river * juſt treated of runs into the Indus, at a place named Thhehin-kot, which will 
he ſpoken of hereafter. Several rivers proceeding from the Hendou- Raſh mountains, unite in 
the neighbourhood of Kabul: This river, in the Hiſtory of Timur, is called Flzzare, or the 
Thouſandth; it is likewiſe called Abi-behat, or the river of Spices; According to Edriſi, 
the river by ſome called Mo/elle is the fame as that of the Spices, and derives its ſource from 
the mountain of Caren: Now Garen or Caren is known to he in the neighbourhood of Ka 
towards the mountains. It might have been obſeryed above, that the river of Kabul receives 
ſeveral rivers near Deyaye, and falls into the Indus near Aſh-nagar. So much for the firſt courſe 
of the Indus: It is afterwards repreſented as running between Berudge and Banou, in Timur's 
return. Nadir-ſhah, after having paſſed the Tſhenay, meets with the river of Suvat at Renas, 
and paſſes the riyer of Attek (which ſhould be the Indus) to go to the Piſhauer, which is known 
to be on the road leading from Attek to Kabul. I obſerye, Ptolemy mentions a riyer 
named Suaſtus, which agrees very well with the river of Suvat; but it there ſeems miſplaced, 
foraſmuch as he makes it run South of the Indus to fall into the Coas, which is the ſame with 
the river Cow. | 3 3 
The Tſhenav, which joins the Indus near Atte k, is the river which comes from the diſtrict of 
Kaſhmir: For this we muſt depend upon two modern travellers, Bernier and Thevenot. The 


Perſian hiſtorian of Timur gives it the name Dindama, *pplying the name of Genaus, which 
is the ſame as that of Tſhenay, to the river which runs South of it, towards Lahaiir, and 


which in the Relations Actuelles bears the name of Shantroy. It is well known how much 
Kaſhmir is celebrated by the Eaſtern nations, for the advantages it receives from nature: 
The mountains, which ſurround and defend it on all fides, repreſent a kind of ſhell, from 
whence iſſue a multitude of ſtreams, which unite in a river a little above Siri-nagar, the 
capital of the country, and in order to get out of this country, the river opens a paſlage 
between the mountains, + juſt wide enough for it to run through, and which are called Baramule, 
The Eaſtern tables make the latitude of Kaſhmir 35*; but L cannot think it fo much: That 
of Lahaür is fix'd at 31* 5, From Lahaùr to Bember, which is the common road from Kaſh- 
mir, the diſtance may be reckoned about 30 leagues, of 20 to a degree; but this road inclining 
ag much to the Weſtward as to the Northward, doth not make a degree difference in latitude. 
Bember lies upon the Tſhenav, at the foot of a mountain, which is not the ſame that has the 

e of Baramule ; but is not however at ſo great a diſtance from it as from Lahaùr; and 
with reſpect to Bember, Siri-nagar lies to the N. E. out of the road from Lahaiir to Bember. 
From theſe circumſtances it appears that Siri-nagar cannot be above 330: In order to ſupport 
my opinion, that theſe geographers by raifing Kaſhmir to 3.5* have diſtorted the North of India, 
it was neceſſary to make proof of it by this diſcuſſion. Bernier, to his account, has given a 
map, of which our geographers ſeem to be unacquainted, in which this part of India, in general, 
has been carefully attended to. 

Tſhenav is the firſt of the five rivers, which occaſioned the Perſian name Pena ab + being 
given to a great province of India, between the Indus and the mountains; Shantroy comes next, 
after which we find Ravei, which is the river of Lahaũr; then Biah, and laſt of all Caül. The 
different accounts given by authors, who mention theſe rivers, is ſurpriſing, and not a little 
perplexes thoſe who would clear up the point. Different names given to the ſame rivers have 
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cauſed a great deal of confuſion : The lower part of the river Shantroy is called Jamad, as we 
find in the Hiſtory, of Timur, which is properly the name of a fortreſs on an iſland in that 
river. Three ſmall provinces, Nn and Jengapur, ſituate among the mountains 
which border on India, occupy the upper part of theſe rivers. We learn from the expedition 
of Timur, and the account of his march from this place to Gebhan, bordering upon Kaſhmir, 
that Tſhamou does not take up a great ſpace. Its an intereſting circumſtance that the town of 
Sr-hend of Serinda is known to be ſituated on the road from Lahavr to Dehli, at the extremity 
of Pendj-ab : Procopius, in his IV. book of the war of the Goths, relates that under the reign 
of Juſtinian, what was called Sericum or Silk was brought to Conſtantinople, from Serinda a country 
in India, by two monks. In the name of Ser-hend, the laſt ſyllable is the name of India itſelf, 
which the Eaſtern nations write Hind or Hend, and which is ſometimes joined to another 
denomination, like as they call that part of Tartary bordering upon India Turk-hend : And 
as filk formerly came from the country of the Seres or Serica, who had it from the. Chineſe, 
by their colonies, whoſe ſettlements I am convinced of; I think we may infer that the term Ser 
in Ser-hend derives its origin from hence, as tis certain that the appellation of Sericum is evi- 
dently derived from it. | 

T omit here a great number of places which are fixed, according to their ſituation, on the 
ſereral roads leading from Lahatir to Dehli, from Lahavir to Attck, and from Lahavr to Maltan. 
The ſituation of Lahaùr ſeems given in the table of Theodoſius; for immediately after a place 
named Alexandria Bucefalos (which is the ſame without doubt as the town of Bucephala, 
that Alexander built on the banks of the Hydaſpes) we find another place with the repreſentation 


curiouſly done in the table of the principal towns, the name of which we read Tahora, but in all 
probability is intended for Lahora + Thoſe whu KO. this table, canuot dcuy but the names of 


places are often miſtaken werſe than this. I muſt add, that the number LXX marked ſor 
the diſtance, ſeems to be in cofles, agreeable to the diſtance of Lahavr, witff. reſpe& to the 
where it is repreſented Alexander croſſed the Hydaſpes; and that he took it for the 
of Bucephala. I write Lahavir, with an accent over the ©, to ſeparate it from the a, 
as the Eaſtern writers write Lahavier. It will be ſufficient for me to refer to 
the tranſlation of Ed riſi on this ſubje&t by the Maronites, in the eighth part of the ſecond 
climate. | | 
It is time now to conſider the Indus or Tſhehin-kot, where I have already faid it receives 
the river Cow. Tſhehin- kot is a great town with a fortreſs, as the Indian term Kot ſignifies, on 
an adjacent mountain: Its latitude is 33* according to the Turkiſh geographer, from whence 
we afterwards learn the Indus runs to Tſhupare, KanEpur, then near Pilotou, ſituate on a hill, 
from thence to Derchi-Iſmail-kan and Derehi-Fethi-kan, and thence to Sitpur. Hereabouts, on 
the right hand of the Indus, ought to be the proyince of Hajakan, according to Edward 
Terry; on the left is a deſert called Gerou, formerly Tbol-gelali: According to the Perſian 
hiſtorian of Timur, the laſt of theſe names is derived from Gelal-uddin, the fon of Mahamed, 
the laſt ſultan of Kharaſm, when Gelal-uddin, preſſed by Genghiz-khan, who purſued him, 
croſſed the Indus and ſaved himſelf in this deſert. 
| _—_ to Sitpur, ſituate on the right hand of the Indus, is a town named Outſhe, on 
the : Theſe poſitions are given by the Turkiſh geographer. Multan or Moltan, a cele- 
brated town, the name of which is common to the province wherein it is fituute, is 
at ſome diſtance from the Indus, on the ſame ſide as that of Outſhe, and the rivers which 
encompaſs it are on the one fide the Shantroy and Revei united, and on the other Biah ; and 
in the latitude of this town, theſe rivers, after being joined by that of Call, run into the 
Indus: As there are ſome maps which deſcribe the union of the laft not till it comes near 
Bukor, it may be ſuppoſed that one branch parts off thither. The tables of Naſir-uddin and 
Ulug-beg make the latitude of Multan 29* 49% Its diſtance from Lahatir- is computed at 1 20 
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coſſes, and the diſtance meaſured on my map ſhews them to be the common coſs, which is longer 


than that of the ſtandard meaſure. I muſt add that the ſituations of Tulomba, Shanauaz, * 
Jengian, Gehual, Adjudan and Dipalpur, and alſo Batnir, and a number of places between Batnir 
and Samane, on the river of Kehker, which is not one of thoſe that fall into the Indus, + are 
taken from the marches of Timur, to which you may have recourſe to ſee how cloſely I have 
followed him. 

Hitherto, by running over the upper or Northermoſt part of India, we have included all that 
tract of land, water'd by the rivers running into the Indus, like ſe many branches of a tree, 
to which the Indus may be compared in the map; ſo that it only remains to deſcribe the trunk 
and the roots of this tree, which the channels formed by the river to communicate with the ſea 
by ſeveral mouths ſeem to repreſent, in order to render the metaphor more compleat: But 
before we trace the lower part of this river, I muſt not omit to enter into a detail of the rout 
of Alexander into India, foraſmuch as at the beginning of this ſection, ſpeaking of the difficulty 
of diſtinguiſhing the rivers which fall into the Indus, I have ſignified my having examined this 
rout, and reaped ſome benefit thereby. Though the account of Alexander's marches were cf no 
uſe to the deſcription of India in particular; yet, ought we not to endeayour thereby to fix thoſe 
places mentioned in his marches? And will not the particulars of theſe marches furniſh us with 
ſomething which may conduce to determine ſeveral remarkable points? 

Of all the hiſtorians of Alexander, the moſt authentic, without doubt, is Arrian, who recounts 
the facts from the memoirs of two of that conqueror's companions ; but chiefly Ptolemy Soter, 
king of Egypt. Arrian is more to be depended on in his narration than Quintus Curtius, and is 
more circumſtantial than either Diodorus of Sicily, or Plutarch. Tis therefore this hiſtorian 
1 have choſe to follow ; propoſing, however, to ſelect from his account only what relates to my 

Alexander departing from Kandahar, came to the river Cophes, whence he detached part of 
his army, under the command of Hephæſtion and Perdiccas, in order to go directly for the 
Peucelaotida, and advance as far as the Indus, with a view of throwing a bridge over that river: 

As for bimſelf, taking another rout, and croſſing a mountainous country, and the river Choes, 
he marched againſt the Aſpians, and arrived at another river called Euaſpla: He made himſelf 


maſter of Arig æum, a town of the Aſpians ; from thence, through the country of the Guræans, 


and croſſing the river Gur us, he entered the country of the Aaceni, whole principal town, 
little diſtant as it is from the river Guræus, is called Maſaga. Several other towns not being 
in a condition to reſiſt him, the inhabitants took ſhelter in a rock called Aornos, which was 
deem'd inacceſſible: However, Alexander continued his march towards the Indus; capitulated 
with the town of Peucela, ſituate, ſays Arrian, near that river, and arrived at another town 
named Embolima, in the neighbourhood of Aornos, ſurmounting the difficulty of acceſs, and the 
reſiſtance of thoſe who defended this rock. A commotion in the country of the Aſſaceni 
obliged him to return thither; after which he reſumed his march towards the Indus : The 
Indians, on this road, took refuge in a place called Bariſadis, having abandon'd their elephants 
on the banks of the Indus, which could not be far off. Alexander meeting with a ſoreſt near 
the river, he had it cut down to build veſſels, which being launched, he fail'd down the river to 
the place where Hephæſtion and Perdiccas had prepared a bridge. To theſe circumſtances we 
may add what Arrian ſays in another place, that it was in this tract of land which extends 
from the Cophes to the Indus that Alexander found the town of Ny/a, the ſituation of which 
we have before deſcribed, || | 

By comparing this narration with the map, it will be ſeen that Choes is without doubt the 
river Cow, and the Gophes which we meet with before, muſt be the river which, comes from the 
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* Or Shanavaz, I But riſes in the Sualec mountains, and runs into the river Gemene a little below Dehli. || Page 11, 
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environs of Kandahar : In Strabo the Choes is called Choaſpes. The next. river to it, named 
Enaſpla (no where elſe to be found, and even doubted by Blancardus, in his notes upon _ 
Arrian) is the river of Kabul; and the nation of Aſpians probably inhabited the parts about 
this town. As it is known beyond all doubt, that the Aſſaceni inhabited the ſame part of the 
country I have ſpecified under the name of A/b-nagar, the river Guraus can be no other than 
that which is formed by the union of ſeveral rivers near Devave. Peucela takes the place of 
Ferhals ; and the name of the country being Pocual, it evidently agrees better with that of 
Hush, than Naxizairy denoted in like manner the country, which, according to Arrian, e- 
tended from the Cophes to the Indus. I take Aornos to be a fortreſs of Renas, and Bariſadis 
exactly agrees with the fituation and name of Berudge, with this characteriſtic of conformity, that it 
is a place of ſtrength, as Berudge is deſcribed in the expedition of Timur: It muſt be confeſfed 
that if Aornos be the fame with Renas, that of Embolima, which, according to the hiſtorian, 
was beyond Aomos, muſt be miſplaced in the map drawn by Prolemy ; that is to ſay, near 
the Coas or Choes, towards its enterance into the Indus; for, according to this poſition, it may 
be obſerved that the ſituation of a fortified place upon a hill, which I ſpoke of under the name 
of Tſhehin-kot, will anſwer better to Aornos than Renas : On the other hand, what Strabo 
iays of Aornos, that this rock is near the ſources of the Indus; though I do not think this is 
ſtrictly true, yet it may with leſs probability be applied to Tſhehin- kot, than to Renas : But 
what is moſt material and worthy notice is, that in this march of Alexander, the Indus, fo called, 
is not the ſame we find deſcribed by that name in the diſcuſſion of its fituation, according to the 
beſt accounts can be gathered of its different ſprings. The Tſhenav is evidently the Indus of 
Alexander: There is but one circumſtance leaves any room to doubt of this, which is that 
Arrian, our author, ſpeaking of Peucela, places that town but a little diſtance from the Indus; 
wheicas Peucela, fo far from admitting of being brought back to the Tſhenav, rather claims its 
upon the river, which, by other accounts, ſeems to be the Indus: This diſagreement 
proves the difficulty of determining our opinion of the Indus, as above deſcribed. But, beſides 
the ſeveral fituations of places which brought us to the Tſhenav, the ſequel of Alexander's 
expedition proves the Tſhenay to be the river which he under the name of the Indus; 
for otherwiſe, inſtead of four rivers mentioned in the ſequel, as will be ſeen hereafter, there 
ſhould be doubtleſs five. It is certain, that hitherto this ſubject has never been ſo thoroughly 
examined and explained; this alſo furniſhes wherewithal to correct, in ſeveral particulars, a map 
of Alexander's expedition, which I compiled for M. Rollin's Ancient Hiſtory, at a time when 
I was not ſo well accommodated with materials: But in that map I cannot charge myſelf with 
having gone beyond the limits of Kaſhmir to bring Alexander thither ; though one of our 
geographers, treating of the ſame ſubject, has introduced the Euaſpla, the Guræus, the 
Aſſaceni, &c. in what he calls Kaſhmir, in his map of Perſia. The hiſtorians of Alexander, in 
their account of that conqueror's marches, mention nothing relative to the extraordinary ſituation 
of this province, which could not fail of attracting obſervation. 3 +28 
Alexander having croſſed the Indus, came to Taxila, the largeſt town between the Indus and 
Hydaſpes: I am inclined to belieye that this town is the ſame with Attek or Attak, which 
at the conflux of the Tſhenav and the Indus, may be ſituate on the left hand or farther bank 
of theſe rivers, In a map of the Mogul's empire, inſerted in Blaeu, it is placed even cloſe on 
the left fide of the Indus; which is ſufficient authority for us to ſay this town ſtands between 
the Indus and the ancient Hydaſpes. From Taxila, Alexander marched towards the Hydaſpes, 
againſt Porus, who waitcd for him on the farther bank of this river; and having croſſed it, 
and overcome that Indian monarch, he came to the Acefines, which is faid to be the moſt conſi- 
detable river running into the Indus. To the Aceſines ſucceeds the Hydraotes in the march of 
Alexander. Between the Hydraotes and the Hyphaſis, that prince had a particular exploit 
with the natives; but this is no ways relative to our preſent diſcuſſion, The Hy phaſis, which 
: * | ome 
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ſome authors call the Hypaſis or Hypanis, is the extent of Alexander's conqueſts ; and likewiſe 
the laſt river which falls into the Indus. There is no difficulty in finding the four rivers in queſtion : 
We find the Hydaſpes in the Shantroy, the Aceſines in the river that paſſes near Lahavir, or the 
Ravei, the Hydraotes in Biah, the Hyphaſis in Caùl; and as Alexander, in his march, directed 
his courſe rather towards the high country, and the upper part of the rivers, than towards the 
lower (as Strabo expreſſly ſays) I preſume he ſtopped about Ser-hend. | 
Alexander returning as far as the Hydaſpes, there found his fleet aſſembled : Hiſtorians 
relating that the veſſels built on the banks of the Indus had been tranſported by land, in 
ſeveral picces, to the Hydaſpes, where he wanted to croſs that river in order to attack Porus. 
The 8 brought Alexander unto the Aceſines; and hiſtory informs us, that at the meeting 
of theſe rivers, the violence of the current endangered the fleet. By the Aceſines they came to 
the confluence of the Hydraotes; and it is in the ſpace between the Ace ſines and the Hydraotes, 
about Moltan or Multan, that we read in hiſtory, dwelt the mighty nation of Malli, whoſe 
name as well as ſituation agrees very well with the preſent denomination. * Before we come 
« to the Indus, continuing the navigation of the Aceſines, we found the mouth of the Hyphaſis.” 
By this we are more exactly informed than by any other part that I could find, of the manner 
in which Shantrov, Ravei, Biah and Cavl unite in the Indus, which induced me to conſult the 
marches of Alexander to determine this matter. EEE 
| Wee have hereby alſo better grounds for fixing the courſe of the Indian rivers, than in the 
book which Atrian wrote on this head, under the title of '14zz where, after having ſaid 
that the Aceſines receives the Hydaſpes, the Hydraotes and Hyphaſis, he explains himſelf a page 
lower in a confuſed and even erroneous manner: He names rivers which not only are unknown, 
but their exiſtence ſeems dubious; and yet, perhaps, may be the ſame with thoſe known by 
other names: But in the compoſition of this book, Arrian has made uſe of ſeyeral relations, 
not ſo authentic as that of the marches of Alexander. If we conſult Ptolemy, we ſhall find 
in him ſcarce the leaſt reſemblance. Bidaſpes or Hydaſpes receives two rivers ſucceſſively on its 
left ſide, Sandabalis and Adrius or Rhuadis; then it runs into that named Zadadrus, which 
meeting with a ſhort river on its right ſide, named Bibaſis, ſoon joins the Indus. *Tis not 
ſo much the diverſity of ſome of the names which diſpleaſe us in this account, as the erroneous 
manner in which he unites ſome of theſe rivers. It may be asked, why in Deliſle's map of 
Alexander's expedition, the river Hyphaſis, inſtead of falling into the Acefines, is carried up 
to the Patalene in a courſe parallel to the Indus? Is there any authority can charge the 
hiſtorians of Alexander with a fault in this particular? And when we are told in a very preciſe 
manner, that this river actually has this direction, after having quitted the former; is it not 
reaſonable to prefer this, in a map calculated to ſhew the places agreeable to the marches of this 
conqueror ? | 


It is time now to return again, and follow the courſe of the Indus, even till it comes to the 
ocean. Two days journey below Qutſhe the Indus paſſes by Bavla, a town ſituate, fays the 
Turkiſh geographer, between the Indus and Multan, on the left of that river; and a day's 
Journey lower, Metile, a caſtle on the Welt or right-hand fide: Then we find Bukor, or as 
it is written in the Turkiſh geographer, Peker, a town upon a hill, between two arms of the 
Indus, which make it an iſland: This town was the reſidence of the kings of Sindi, according 
to the geography above-mentioned, which adds that Louhri is another town, fituate oppoſite 
this iſland, on the South fide, as Se ker or Sukor is on the North fide. The latitude of Peker is 280; 
to which my map adds only part of a degree. I would be far from paſting over a relation of this 
fort, as I can't but think it highly eſſential to geography: It ſupplies what cannot be found 
elſewhere, as may be ſcen by examining other maps. | | | | 
\ Tekor is a town ſour paraſangs, and Sihvan five days journey, below Peker. Azour is near 


as large as Multan, according to Ebn-Haukal, in Abulſeda; but according to Azizi, this town 
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ſtands upon the river Mehran, 30 paraſangs from Manſora, which is to be underſtood of failing 
that river: By the name of Mehran the Arabian authors underſtand the Sind or Indus. 
Al-Manſora, or the Victorious, is a famous town on the right of the Sind or Mehran: It 
received this name in the Caliphate of Giafar Al-Manſor, the ſecond of the race of Abbas, 
on its being taken at that time from an Indian prince who reigned there,” by Omar Ebn-Hafas, 
ſurnamed Hezarmerd el Mehlebi : The primitive name of this town, which the author of the 
Kanon, or Al-Biruni, quoted by Abulfeda, has preſeryed, was Minhauaré, in which it is eaſy 
to trace that of Minagara, whereof the author of the Periple of the Erythrean “ ſea ſpeaks 
as the metropolis of all this country : Ptolemy alſo mentions this town, but miſplaces it, 
and carries it beyond a river, which he calls Namadus, whoſe mouth is farther to the Eaſtward 
than the mouths of the Indus: He might have placed it truer in the ſpot he calls Barbary, 
foraſmuch as this very place is carried rather too far in-land ; whereas the author of the Periple 
expreſſly makes a port of that name, near the principal mouth of the Indus. M. Deliſle, in his 
Theatre Hiſtorique, has judged, from the author of the Periple, as is very probable, that 
Minnagara ſhould be placed on the Indus; but he has carried it too far up this riyer for its 
ſituation to anſwer to that of Manſora. 

The latitude of this town is above 26; but, I imagine, not 40%, as in the tables of Naſir- 
uddin and Ulug-beg ; for 30 miles above Manſora, according to Edriſi, and near a town named 
Caleri, + the river Sind detaches from its right fide a branch thereof, which rounds from the 
Northward to the Southward, by the Weſtward, to the town of Saruſan, three days journey 
from Caleri, from whence this branch returns to the principal channel, and rejoins it 12 miles 
below Manſora, incloſing the town in an iſland of above 50 miles in length. Pliny mentions 
a large iſland formed by the Indus, under the name of =_—= Praſiaue, or the Green Iſland; 
and F now of no other belonging to it than what Edriſi deſcribes: There is but one 
difficulty in this appel lation, which is, that Pliny ſuppoſes that Praſiane is larger than Patalene, 
of which more hereafter; and which in extent appears to exceed the other. The country to 
the Weſtward of the Indus, from the latitude of Multan to the ſea-ſhore, is inhabited, according 
to Abulfeda, who had it from Ebn-Haukal, by a people called El-Mend. 

From Manſora to the town named Birun, the diſtance in Abulfeda is 5 paraſangs from Meh- 
lcbi; and of the ſeveral computations this ſeems the moſt exact: Theſe paraſangs are none of the 
longeft, ſince, according to Edriſi, they do not amount to above a day's journey. The latitude 
of this town is ſet down at 24* 40“; and we may, I think, credit the geographer, Abu-Rihan, 
furnamed Al- Biruni, from the name of this town, which was his birth-place, I am not ignorant 
that Herbelot, in his Bibliotheque Orientale, fays that Abu-Rihan came from a town in Kharaſm, 
called alſo Birun ; but beſides that this Birun of Kharaſm is unknown to all the Eaſtern geo- 
graphers, it is ſufficient that Abu-Rihan was ſometimes ſurnamed Khatiareſmi or Kharaſmien, to 
convince us that he came out of Kharaſm, when he went to the court of Mahmud, ſon of Sebek- 
takin, and his ſon Maſſud: Abulfeda alſo ſays expreſſly, that our Abu-Rihan, on whoſe 
authority the town of Birun in queſtion is fixed, derived his birth from this place. 

I had formerly another opinion concerning the ſituation of Birun, which was, that it lay at 
the angle formed by the Sind, where it parts into two principal branches to embrace the Pata- 
lene; but I imagine that the town named Tatta-nagar, now the chief town of this maritime 
part of India, occupies this angle; and that if the town of Birun is actually diſtinct from it, 
it lics on the other fide of the Eaſtern branch of the Sind: For thus Ebn-Said may be under- 
Rood in Abulſeda, who relates, that the inhabitants of the diſtri of Mou or Elzat, dwelling 
among the marſhcs, formed by the different ſtreams of this river, have the town of Birun to the 
Eaftward : But a day's journcy before we come to Tatta-nagar, according to the Turkiſh 
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geographer, the river paſſes by Rahemi. Tatta is not only a town, but alſo a province of India, 
according to modern travellers: This town has taken place of the ancient Patala or Pattala, 
which formerly gave name to the country included between the months of the Indus: Ptolem 
makes ſeven mouths, each having its peculiar name; and the author of the Periple of the 
Erythrean ſea reckons as many, but he ſays they are ſo narrow and marſhy as to appear almoſt 
in one: We may diſtinguiſh two principal branches, through each of which Alexander failed 
down the ocean. That on the right hand, after paſſing to Fairuz, three days journey from 
Manſora, according to Edriſi, comes to Debil or Divl, F to which name they ſometimes annex 
that of Sindi. This place agrees beſt with the Barbaricum Emporium of the author of the 
Periple : The town is ſituate on a point of land, in form of a peninſula, from whence I ſuppoſe 
comes its actual name of Diul or Divl, formed of the Indian word Diz, which ſignifies an iſland. 
De Herbelot, in his Bibliotheque Orientale, relating that this town is now poſſeſſed by the Por- 
tugueze, and that it was beſieged by the army of Soliman II, miſtakes it for that Diu, ſituate 
at the enterance of the gulf of Cambay, which is not the ſame with this of Sindi : Alſo Jarric, the 
Indian hiſtorian, has fallen into the ſame error. There is nothing alike in Debil or Diul, and 
Diu, but the name, on account of the conformity of their ſituation; and it is well known that 
Diu is a ſeparate place. Now, although the poſition of Debil is well known to be at the 
enterance of the Indus, and even ſomewhat connected therewith ; yet M. Deliſle's map 
of Perſia places it 1 of longitude to the Weſtward, which in the latitude of a little more 
than 25 (where we find it in that map) amounts to 27 geometrical leagues. 4 The Portugueze 
having frequented theſe parts, for which their ſettlement of Diu lies very convenient, I ſhall 
content myſelf with quoting their coſmographer Pimentel, who, in his treatiſe of navigation, 
making mention of Diul, adds na fox occidental do Rio Indo. The latitude he allows it, of 24* 2, 
differs ſomewhat from that in my ma 

The left || branch of the Sind comes to Laheri, whence it forms a lake, and this port, which 
is that of Tatta-nagar, is commonly called Lavri-bender, $ whoſe ſituation is not leſs miſplaced 
than that of Diul, in the above- mentioned map of Perſia: For there we find it carried to the 
right hand of the Indus, in the fame latitude as the place where it divides from the Patalene. 
The mouths of the two branches are diſtant from each other three days journey, according to 
Edriſi. Nearchus, admiral of Alexander's fleet, computed it (according to Arrian and Strabo) 
1800 ſtades, which will be equivalent to 225 miles, if Nearchus reckoned the common ftade 
or thoſe generally known, eight of which make a Roman mile. Pliny has here run into an error, 
as he is accuſtomed to do, with reſpe& to theſe Eaſtern countries, by giving in miles the diſtance 
he found marked in fades, without conſidering that theſe ſtades might be much ſhorter than 
thoſe of eight to a mile. The diftances given in this manner by Pliny, ſeem to be exaggerated 
when compared to the places on the ſpot; and to get rid of the perplexity, we know no other 
expedient than to rejet the number as untrue. It is not to be wondered at if ſome of the 
ancients, led into an error by ſuch a variety of meaſures, have thought Patalene to be larger 
than the Delta in Egypt, notwithſtanding it is really leſs. The 1800 ftades of Nearchus may 
be compared therefore to about 60 leagues of 20 to the degree; ſince 600 ſtades, of the more 
ordinary ſort, are much about equal to a degree: Hence it will follow, that what Edrifi calls a 
day's journey muſt be eſtimated at 20 leagues: But this muſt be greatly diminiſhed, ſince 
the particular knowledge of a very ancient ſtade, and which was uſed by the Macedonians under 
Alexander, reduces this ſtade in ſuch a manner that it will require 1050 or more, to equal a 
degree; whence we may conclude, that the baſe of the Patalene, or the diſtance from one mouth 
of the Indus to the other, is but 30 and ſome odd leagues, of 20 to a degree. As in ſome 
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of my former writings * I have treated of the ſtade now in queſtion, I ſhall diſpenſe with farther 
repetition on this head. Þ 

The province which bears the name of Sindi extends Weſtward, along the ſea coaſt, a pretty 
way from the mouths of the river whence it derives its name. The Sanganes, + mentioned by 
Thevenot and Ovington, occupy the coaſt, and infeſt this tea with their pyracies. The name 
of this nation is very ancient; for we cannot forget it in that of Sangada, which was proper 
to the country adjoining to the mouth of the Sind, according to the journal of Neaichus, by 
whom Alexander's fleet was conducted as far as the Euphrates, by failing along this coaſt and that 


of the Perſian Gulf. The country poſſeſſed by the Arabitæ, and their neighbours the Oritæ, 


both of them reputed Indians, whoſe names ſtill ſubſiſt in thoſe of Araba and Hatir, are adjudged 
to Sindi, as far as the fronticrs of Mekran, which is the ancient Gedroſia. It is unknown at 
what time the Scythians came to inhabit Sindi : In the Periple of the Erythrean ſea, commonly 
attributed to Arrian, but without foundation, if we may judge by the difference to be obſerved 
between that work and what the journal of Nearchus, which we have received from the hand 
of Arrian, ſays of the coaſt from the Indus to the Euphrates: In the Periple, I ſay, the town 
of Minnagara, the ſame with Manſora, is deſcribed as the capital of Scythia wmpiniy mis Exudias 
Ma. Denys Periegetes ſays, that the Southern Scythians 074 £x/3a:, dwelt upon the river 


Indus. Euſtathe calls them Indo-Scy thians; and what Ptolemy ſtiles Indo-Scythia went along 


the Indus as ſar as the river Coas. Coſmas, ſurnamed Indo-pleuſtes, or the Indian Traveller, 
who wrote under one of the two Greek emperors of the name of Juſtin, in the ſixth age of the 
Chriſtian æra, ſays, in the fragment left behind of his Topography, that the North part of 
India was inhabited by white Huns, d "Own: And mentions likewiſe a country callsd *Ownia, 
from whence the Huns probably derived their original : He deſcribes it as bordering upon that 
part of Tſin or China next India, conſequently in ancient Scythia. Timur found remains of the 
Getcs in India; and as in his Hiſtory, the country to which the name Gera particularly belongs, 
is that part of Tartary which extends Eaſtward, and beyond Bukaria || to. the frontiers of China, 
theſe Getes of India are only ſo called, becauſe they ſprang from the Scythians. With this 


enquiry, which I cannot think foreign to geography, I ſhall conclude the deſcription of that 
part of India, water'd by the Indus and the rivers it receives. 


®* Tra upon Itinerary Meaſures. WM | 
+ As I cannot at preſent procure the Treatiſe here refer'd to, without which it is impoſſible to form any judgment of the 
particular meaſure of the ſtade made uſe of by the Macedonians, fince M. D' Anville has declared, in the Introduction to his 
ical Analyfis of Italy, that the proper meaſure of the ſtade has not been given before the Treatiſe on the Itinerary 
Mealures, publiſhed by him; I ſhall therefore refer what I have to ſay on this „ till I have peruſed the ſaid trat (which - 
I ſhall endeavour to procure as ſoon as poſſible) and annex by way of Appendix. | 
+ Or Saogarians. | Or ia, 
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Of that Part of INDIA, water d by te GANGES. 
T was reſerved for our age to know the origin of the Ganges: According to Ptolemy, 
L K the ancients knew as little of it as of the origin of the Nile; or elſe, as he adds, in an 
abſtruſe manner, and as little ſat isfactory, the mountains of Scythia incloſed the ſources of 
that river. We had very little better information in a time later than his, and not far diſtant 
from our own, when we miſtook for the head of the Ganges, a place incloſed between the mountains 
which ſeparate India from Tibet, through which this river runs into India. According to the 
deſcription of the provinces of India, publiſhed by Terry, the Indians are of opinion that the 
waters of the Ganges riſe in the province of Siba (the firſt in Indoſtan that this river croſſes) 
from a rock ſhaped like a caw's head, an animal ſacred among them. The Perſian hiſtorian of 
Timur, conducting that conqueror as far as the enterance of the Strait of Kupela, which is that 
above- mentioned, ſays that 15 miles above this ftrait, there is a ſtone cut in the ſhape of a cow, 
from whence the Ganges ſprings; adding, the great yeneration the Indians had for this river, that 
they worſhipped this ſtone, and that in all the circumjacent countries, far and near, they turned 
themſclyes, when they pray'd, towards this ſtone and ſtrait. 9 4 
But this pretended ſource of the Ganges is only its iſſue from the mountains, which deprive the 
Indians, in a manner, of the knowledge of Tibet, to which the Eaſtern geographers (to deſcribe 
its contiguous ſituation) gave ſometimes the name of Turk-hend, by joining that which is proper 
to the Turkiſh or Tartarian nation to the proper name of India. The curioſity of En hi, 
emperor of China, has procured us the true knowledge of the ſources of the Ganges: This 
prince would have the map of Tibet added to thoſe he cauſed to be drawn, of the different parts 
of his empire; and for which he was indebted to the Jeſuit miſſionaries. Some perſons verſed 
in the mathematicks having by his orders penetrated as ſar as the ſources of the Ganges, the 
country and the roads which led them to it were deſcribed ; and by that means we have learned, 
that at the foot of the Kentaifſe mountains, the Ganges, formed by ſeveral ſprings, croſſes 
ſucceſſively two great lakes, and takes its courſe to the Weſtward, where meeting with a chain 
of mountains that obliges it to turn to the Southward, and then wind itſelf between the Eaſt and 
South, till wholly directed towards the latter, it enters India, which it cannot do but by open- 
ing itſelf a paſſage between the mountains, in the fame manner as the Eaphrates paſſes through 
Mount Taurus, coming out of Armenia into Syria. This diſcovery has added to the Ganges 
about 200 leagues, allowing for the windings of its courſe, more than it was before known 
to be. 
The enterance of the Ganges into India is immediately connected in the map with the ſituation 
of Dehli. The march of Timur from this royal town of India to the Ganges, which he croffed 
not far from the Strait of Kupela, furniſhes us wherewithal to judge nearly of the diſtance 
between thoſe places: This march is very particularly deſcribed through Bagbut, Afar, Mirte, 
Piruznur, ſituate upon the Ganges, and Toglocpur, which is higher up, a little on this fide of 
the ſtrait above-mentioned. The diftances from one place to another are ſet down by the hiſto- 
rian, and making in the whole but about he; - tl of 20 to a degree, it cannot be ſuppoſed 
| | that 
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think is the Kehker : But I ſhall explain one circumſtance relating to the courſe of that river, 


22 A Geographical * Illuftration. 
that the want of exactneſs can produce an error of any great conſequence : So that from the 
poſition of Dehli, we may fix a point of ſuch importance as that in queſtion, I mean the enteranoe 
of the Ganges into India, without ſuſpecting any material error or imperfeRtion. | 
Dehli is determined as to ſituation both in latitude and longitude ; but for this and a great 
many other poſitions, which ſer ve to aſſiſt geography in the part I am treating of, we are indebted 
to the journey which father Boudier made in 1734, to a powerful Indian raja, named Jaſſing- 
Savae, who dclighting much in aſtronomy, appointed Brachmans to obſerve night and day in two 
magnificent obiervatories, built by himſelf for that purpoſe; one in the capital of his dominions, 
called JaEpur, the other in a ſuburb of Dehli, belonging to him, and called on that account 
Jaſſing-pura. I am obliged to M. Deſpremenil for having generouſly communicated to me the 
manuſcript memoir, which father Boudier made on his journey, and which that father, with 
whom he had contracted an intimacy at Shandernagor (a ſettlement belonging to the French 
Company in Bengal) ſent him a few years ago. The longitude of Dehli is concluded at about 
65* Eaft of Paris, without infiſting upon the fraction of a degree more or leſs; and the latitude 
at the m_ Mogul's palace 28* 41 at the Raja's obſeryatory in the ſuburb above - mentioned, 
40 

: 'Tis certain that Dehli has obtained the name of Gehan-abad, ever ſince Shah-gehan prefer'd 
the ſituation of this town to that of Agra, where his grand-father Ek bar refided : But Dehli 
had been a royal ſeat long before, even, as the Indians ſay, from their Patanean kings. She- 
hab-uddin, of the Dynaſty of the Gaurides, which was prior to that of the GaznEyides, con- 
quered Dehli, in the year of the Hegira, 571. At the down-fall of the Gaurides, about the 
year 60g of the Hegira (of the Chriſtian Afra 1212) the governors, which thefe princes ſet 
over divers provinces in their dominions, made themſelves. independent ; and Cothub- uddin-Ibek 
who was a Turk by birth, ed Dehli: But Iletmiſh, ſurnamed Shems-uddin, who had 
been one of the ſlaves of Cothub-uddin, uſurped the throne of his ſon Aram-ſhah, and eyen 
enriched himſelf with the conqueſt of Multan, by depoſing Naſir · uddin-Cobah, who had before 
uſurped it from the time of the diviſion of the empire of the Gaurides. It was from one of 
the deſcendants of Shems-uddin, called Sultan Mahmud, that Timur took Dehli, in the year 
of the Hegira $01, or 1399 of our æra: And towards the middle of the 16th century, this 
town was taken from a prince, named Selim, Humayon, father of Ekbar, and founder of 
the Mogul's empire in India, The houſe of the Moguls, as is well known, is deſcended from 
Timur ; and Humayon was the ſixth of his deſcendants. 

Dehli doth not fand exactly in its firſt place, which was a little higher up, on the left hand 
of the Gemne.F When Timur made himſelf maſter of Dehli, three adjacent towns united compoſed 
the capital: The former bearing N. E. from the others, was called Siri; ancient Dehli, firuate 
on the cont fide, or S. W. was ſeparated from it by an intermediate town, named Cehan- 
. Bernier ſays he made a circuit round Dehli in three hours with eaſe, meaning the fortreſs, 
which includes the Mogul's palace, and excluſive of ſeveral detach'd fuburbs which extend a 
great way. This town was very ill uſed by the Perſian Shah-nadir, in his war againſt Mahmud, 
father of the reigning Mogul. 
The maps which haye been publiſhed before thoſe I compiled of Aſia, or of India, 
in particular, make no river between the Hy paſis, the laſt river that runs into the Indus, 
and the Gemné, which is the Jomanes of the ancients; But the march of Timur mentiong 
two rivers in this ſpace, that of Kehker and that of Panipat. In an old itinerary of India, 
which Pliny has picſerved, we find, between the Hypaſis and Jomanes, a river under the name 
of Heſidrus, at an equal diſtance from each, and which we have all the reaſon in the world to 
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® But taken from them by the Engliſh, under adwiral Watſon and general Clive, 1757. + Or Gemmi, by * 
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which is, that not being exactly informed of the direction in which it runs, I thought I could 
not do better from conjecture, than to conduct it into the Jomanes ; and ſuppoſing this conjeQture: 
ſhould be wrong, I ſee no other method but to make it the upper part of the river which 
es near Azmer ; and which, under the name of Paddar, runs by ſeveral mouths into the 
gulf of Sindi. Upon the whole, what I have done is not without ſome. authority, for by 
conſulting the ancient map of India, inſerted in Blacu, you will ſee the junction of a riyer with 
the Gemne, juſt below Dehli. | | ; | 
Between the Gemne and the Ganges, the march of Timur makes a river called Calini, which, 
a canal named Hilen, paſſing near the town of Luni, communicates with the Gems, 
The diſcovery of this river, appeared to me of ſome conſequence, foraſmuch as in the itinerary 
of Pliny, above-mentioned, we find Calinipaxa, as an intermediate place between the manſion 
ad Gangem, to that of the conflux Jomanis amnis & Gangis. As for any thing farther, an 
almoſt total defect of intelligence concerning the courſe of the Ganges, from its enterance into India 
to its reception of the Jomanes, leaves us in uncertainty with regard to the ſpot where the river 
Calini joins the Ganges, The ancient maps make a river at Sambal, and the maps drawn by 
Ptolemy. deſcribe the town of Sambalaca on the hithermoſt bank of the Ganges, The province 
is called Do- ab, becauſe it lies between two rivers. Bekar is a great provence, extending on 


both ſides of the Ganges, the capital whereof is called Bekaner. The maps of India, I have 


quoted, have, in the farther part of the Ganges, two rivers, Kanda and Perſilis, the latter as you 
approach Helabas. In Ptolemy we find a town named Paſſala and the nation Paſſalæ beyond the 

This nation is alſo mentioned in Pliny. Arrian (in Indices) ſays that a river named 
Oxymagis falls into the Ganges ini ara, We cannot help obſerving a great analogy between 
the name of Perſilis or Peſſilis, and that tranſmitted to us by the memoirs of antiquity. 

There are ſeyeral riyers empty themſclves into the Gemne, on its right fide, Jago-nadi, Samel · na- 
di, Kari-nadi, that of Naryar,and between theſe two laſt Lanke,which ſeems to run into the Narvar. 
Nadi is the common name of a river. We know nothing more of theſe rivers than that 
they croſs the road from Agra to Surat, through Brampur. On the left we find Sengur, 
mentioned by Tavernier as near Sanqual and Rind, which the memoir of father Boudier makes to 
pals near Corregian-abad. | 

In diſcourſing of the itinerary meaſures of India, I ſpoke of the oblique bearing of Agra from 
Dehli, notwithſtanding they are placed under the ſame meridian in forme modern maps. 
The longitude of a place called Fatepur (not far from the Ganges, and on the Bengal road) 
according to father Boudier, is 2* 20', or thereabouts, to the Eaſtward of Agra, by which we 
may nearly aſcertain the longitude of that capital. By an obſervation at Fatepur of an immerſion 
of the firſt ſatellite compared with one made at Pe-Kkin ſome days afterwards by father Gaubil, 
the difference of meridians between Fatepur and Pe-kin is concluded to be 2 hours 23 + minutes, 
which gives 35* 50 and ſome odd minutes. Between Paris and Pe-kin, according to the niceſt 
reſult of a great number of obſeryations which I had from father Regis, miſſionary at Pe-kin, 
the difference of longitude is 114 10%: By ſubſtracting 35 5o and ſome odd minutes, the 
longitude of Fatepur will be 78* and ſome minutes; and Agra being as above 2* 20 Weſt of 
Fatepur, the longitude of Agra will then be 75 and about } ; + and the longitude of Paris from 
the firſt meridian F being 20*]| the longitude of Agra, from the firft meridian, will be 960 all but 
2.4F as it is in the map of India. In the Connoiſſance des Temps the longitude of Agra is marked 
at 74* and two-fifths from Paris: But the variation of 1* 20' in longitude is leſs to be wonder'd 
at than that of 2 in latitude; ſince father Boudier fixes the latitude of Agra at 27* 10 inftead of 
the 26 43” in the Connoiſſance des Temps. | 
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that the want of exactneſs can produce an error of any great conſequence : So that from the 
polgtion of Dehli, we may fix à point of ſuch importance as that in queſtion, I mean the cnterance 
of the Ganges into India, without ſuſpecting any material error orimperſetion. | 
Dehli is determined as to ſituation both in latitude and longitude ; but for this and a great 
many other poſitions, which ſerye to aſſiſt geography in the part I am treating of, we are indebted 
to the journey which father Boudier made in 1734, to a powerful Indian raja, named Jaſſing- 
Savae, who delighting much in aſtronomy, appointed Brachmans to obſerye night and day in two 
magnificent obſervatories, built by himſelf for that purpoſe; one in the capital of his dominions, 
called JaEpur, the other in a ſuburb of Dehli, belonging to him, and called on that account 
| cs, 4 1 · N I am obliged to M. Deſpremenil for having generouſly communicated to me the 
manuſcript memoir, which father Boudier made on his journey, and which that father, with 
whom he had contracted an intimacy at Shandernagor (a ſettlement belonging to the French 
Company in Bengal) ſent him a few years ago. The longitude of Dehli is concluded at about 
65* Eaft of Paris, without infiſting upon the fraction of a degree more or leſs; and the latitude 
at the r Mogul's palace 28 41, at the Raja's obſervatory in the ſuburb above - mentioned, 
40 | | 
I Tis certain that Dehli has obtained the name of Gehan-abad, ever ſince Shah-gehan prefer'd 
the fituation of this town- to that of Agra, where his grand-father Ek bar reſided : But Dehli 
had been a royal ſeat long before, even, as the Indians ſay, from their Patanean Kings. She- 
hab-uddin, of the Dynaſty of the Gaurides, which was prior to that of the Gaznè vides, con- 
Dehli, in the year of the Hegira, 571. At the down-fall of the Gaurides, about the 
year 609 of the Hegira (of the Chriſtian Ara 1212) the governors, which thefe princes ſet 
over divers provinces in their dominions, made themſelves. independent ; and Cothub-uddin-Fbek 
who was a Turk by birth, occupicd Dehli: But Iletmiſh, ſurnamed Shems-uddin, who had 
been one of the ſlaves of Cothub-uddin, uſurped the throne of his fon Aram-ſhah, and even 
enriched himſelf with the conqueſt of Multan, by depoſing Naſir-uddin-Cobah, who had before 
uſurped it from the time of the divifion of the empire of the Gaurides. It was from one of 
the deſcendants of Shems-uddin, called Sultan Mahmud, that Timur took Dehli, in the year 
of the Hegira $01, or 1399 of our æra: And towards the middle of the 16th century, this 
town was taken from a prince, named Selim, by Humayon, father ef Ekbar, and founder of 
the Mogul's empire in India. The houſe of the Moguls, as is well known, is deſcended from 
Timur; and Humayon was the ſixth of his deſcendants. . 
Dehli doth not ſtand exactly in its firſt place, which was a little higher up, on the left hand 
of the Gemne.+ When Timur made himſelf maſter of Dehli, three adjacent towns united compoſed 
the capital: The former bearing N. E. from the others, was called Siri; ancient Dehli, fituate 
fide, or S. W. was ſeparated from it by an intermediate town, named Gehaxe 
. Bernier ſays he made a circuit round Dehli in three hours with eaſe, meaning the fortreſs, 
which includes the Mogul's palace, and excluſive of ſeveral detach'd ſubur bs which extend a 
great way. This town was very ill uſed by the Perſian Shah-nadir, in his war againſt Mahmud, 
father of the reigning Mogul. 
The maps which haye been publiſhed before thoſe I compiled of Aſia, or of India, 
in particular, make no river between the Hy paſis, the laſt river that runs into the Indus, 
and the Gemn&, which is the Jomanes of the ancients: But the march of Timur mentions 
two rivers in this f that of Kehker and that oſ Panipat. In an old itinerary of India, 
which Pliny has pieſer ved, we find, between the Hypaſis and Jomanes, a river under the name 
of Heſidrus, at an equal diſtance from each, and which we have all the reaſon in the world to 
think is the Kehker : But I ſhall explain one circumſtance relating to the courſe of that river, 
® But taken from them by the Engliſh, under adwiral Watſon and general Clive, 1757. + Or Gemmi, by Roe. T4 
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which is, that not being exactly informed of the direction in which it runs, 1 thought I could 
not do better from conjecture, than to conduct it into the Jomanes ; and ſuppoſing this conjecture 
ſhould be wrong, I ſee no other method but to make it the upper part of the river which 
paſſes near Azmer ; and which, under the name of Paddar, runs by ſeveral mouths into the 
gulf of Sindi. Upon the whole, what I have done is not without ſome. authority, for by 
conſulting the ancient map of India, inſerted in Blacu, you will ſee the junction of a river with 
the Gemne, juſt below Dehli. | e 
Between the Gemne and the Ganges, the march of Timur makes a river called Calini, which, 
by a canal named Hilen, paſſing near the town of Luni, communicates with the Gemne; 
The diſcoyery of this river, appeared to me of ſome conſequence, foraſmuch as in the itinerary 
of Pliny, above-mentioned, we find Calinipaxa, as an intermediate place between the manſion 
ad Gangem, to that of the conflux Jomanis amnis & Gangis. As for any thing farther, an 
almoſt total defect of intelligence concerning the courſe of the Ganges, from its enterance into India 
to its reception of the Jomanes, leaves us in uncertainty with regard. to the ſpot where the river 
Calini joins the Ganges, The ancient maps make a river at Sambal, and the maps drawn by 
Ptolemy. deſcribe the town of Sambalaca on the hithermoſt bank of the Ganges, The province 
is called Do- ab, becauſe it lies between two rivers. Bekar is a great provence, extending on 
both ſides of the Ganges, the capital whereof is called Bekaner. The maps of India, I have 
quoted, have, in the farther part of the Ganges, two rivers, Kanda and Perſilis, the latter as you 
approach Helabas. In Ptolemy we find a town named Paſſala and the nation Paſſalæ beyond the 
| : This nation is alſo mentioned in Pliny. Arrian (in Indices) ſays that a river named 
Oxymagis falls into the Ganges ini Hara, . We cannot help obſerving a great analogy between 
the name of Perſilis or Peſſilis, and that tranſmitted to us by the memoirs of antiquity. 

There are ſeveral rivers empty themſelves into the Gemne, on its right fide, Jago-nadi, Samel-na- 


di, Kari-nadi, that of Narvar, and between theſe two laſt Lanke,which ſeems to run into the Narvar. 


Nadi is the common name of a river. We know nothing more of theſe rivers than that 
they croſs the road from 


Agra to Surat, through Brampur. On the left we find Sengur, 
mentioned by Tayernier as ncar Sanqual and Rind, which the memoir of father Boudicr makes to 
pals near Corregian-abad. | f 
In diſcourſing of the itinerary meaſures of India, I ſpoke of the oblique bearing of Agra from 
Dehli, notwithſtanding they are placed under the ſame meridian in forme modern maps. 
The longitude of a place called Fatepur (not far from the Ganges, and on the Bengal road) 
according to father Boudier, is 2* 20', or thereabouts, to the Eaſtward of Agra, by which we 
may nearly aſcertain the longitude of that capital By an obſervation at Fa of an immerſion 
of the firſt ſatellite compared with one made at Pe-kin ſome days afterwards by father Gaubil, 
the difference of meridians between Fatepur and Pe- kin is concluded to be 2 hours 23 f minutes, 
which gives 35 50 and ſome odd minutes. Between Paris and Pe-Kkin, according to the niceſt 
reſult of a great number of obſeryations which I had from father Regis, miſhonary at Pe-kin, 
the difference of longitude is 114 10“: By ſubſtracting 35% 5o and ſome odd minutes, the 
longitude of Fatepur will be 78* and ſome minutes; Þ and Agra being as above 2* 20' Weſt of 
Fatepur, the longitude of Agra will then be 75? and about ; + and the longitude of Paris from 
the firſt meridian F being 205 l the longitude of Agra, from the firft meridian, will be 960 all but 
5H as it is in the map of India. In the Connoiſſance des Temps the longitude of Agra is marked 
at 74* and two-fifths from Paris: But the variation of 1* a0 in longitude is leſs to be wonder'd 
at than that of 2 in latitude; ſince father Boudier fixes the latitude of Agra at 27* 1 inftead of 
the 26 43 in the Connoiſſance des Temps. | + 
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We have no deſcription of Agra before the time that Ek bar made it the ſeat of his empire, giving 
it the name of Ekbar-abad, which happened about the year 1566: But what Thevenot relates, 
that it was at that time but a village, with a ſmall caſtle, doth not contradict its antiquity : for 
ſuppoſing that Labaùr is not an ancient city; upon what he has in like manner faid, that t ill 
Humayon, father of Ekbar, became maſter thereof, it was only a market town; he did not 
know that Edriſi, who wrote his geography before the middle of the 12th century, mentions 
Lahavir, whence we may conclude that town was of ſome note before that time; and Abul- 
ſcda, who wrote before Humayon's time, at leaſt two centuries, ſpeaks of Lahavr as a pretty 
large plentiful place; yet, Ptolemy placing towards the middle of the Indian continent a town 
named Agara, there is fo great reſemblance in the name, that Agra may be ſuppoſed to be a 
place of great antiquity. | 

'Tis not to be doubted but that Agra and Dehli were each of them the capital of a particular 
province; but how far the limits thereof extend is too little known for me to deſcribe in my 
map. It has not been ſcrupled to be done before me, and even to inſert the names of Agra 
and Dehli, as proper to the countries as well as the towns: It follows hence, that we might 
credit them as well as thoſe of Guzerat, Bengal and Pendj-abda; fo an Indian might form the 
ſame idea of the name of Paris, apply'd to its Generality, as of that of Normandy or Chame 


The different roads about Agra ſerve to determine the ſituation of places upon thoſe roads. 
The moſt remarkable place between Agra and Dehli is Matura, a town with a caſtle on a very 
high hill; but what diſtinguiſhes it farther is its famous pagoda. I find this place was known 
even in Pliny's time, ſince he mentions Methora, ſpeaking of Jomanes, on the banks of 
which the town of Matura ftands. To the Weſtward of Agra we obſerve JaEpur, a new town, 
built by Raja-Jaſling, at a little more than a league from Amber, the ancient capital of its princi- 
pdity. Father Boudier, in his memoirs, com the town of Jaepur, for ſize, to that of 
Orleans, and ſays that the ftreets croſs it regularly and ftreight. Its latitude at the obſervatory 
i raja's palace is 26* 56* North; we have alſo an obſeryation of the longitude given us; 
for by an obſervation of a Lunar eclipſe, in the month of December, 1732, made at Ueber; 
by the raja's brachmans, and compared with one made at Paris, by M. Coſſini; father ier 
concludes the difference of meridians 4 hours 55 min. 34 ſec. which make 74 all but 6 or 7, 
and an cmerſion of the firſt ſatellite, obſerved at Jae pur by father Boudier, makes it 4 hours 
$55 min. or 74* all but 15, which agrees pretty well with the former concluſion. This determi- 
nation is of the more importance, as it concurs with that of Fatepur, to ſhew the error of the 

ſituation of Agra in the Connoiſſance des Temps; for conſidering that between Agra and Jaepur 
we muſt add 2*, and eyen ſomewhat more, according to father Boudier's eſtimation; how can the 
longitude of Agra exceed 74* no more than 24 * 

On the road from Agra to Azmer, we obſerye, among other towns, Fetipur and Ladona : 
The firſt was formerly called Sicari, and it had the name of Fetipur given it by the Mogul Ekbar, 
who kept his court there, before he ſettled it at Agra. Azmer is the capital of a particular 
province, and the Moguls have ſometimes made it their reſidence. We find in Ptolemy a 
town of India, by the name of Gaga/mira, in which we may trace that of Azmer. To the 
Weſtward is Jeſclmer, and to the Southward, towards Amedabad * and Guzerat, rhe moſt con- 
fiderable places that are known are Mirda, Shalaur and Bargant, which are poſſeſſed by different 

Tajas. Shalaür is an ancient place, ſituate upon a hill. In approaching 705 we may obſerve - 
Scanderbad, which Ek bar took from a raja, and from whom this town ſuffer'd a great deal; 
but which has been one of the greateſt in India under the Patanean kings, whote reſidence 
it was. I have ſome reaſon to believe that a country which the maps of Ptolemy laid down in 
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this part of India, or mid-way between the Indus and Ganges, under the name Sandrabatis, 
may be the ſame as Scanderbad, 


Going from Surat to Agra, through Brampur, you paſs by Gdaleor, Nar var and Seronge, to 
mention only principal places: The town of Güaleor is ſtrengthened backward by a mountain, 


encompaſſed with a wall flank'd with towers, and which includes fiſh-ponds and arable land, 
ſufficient to maintain a garriſon, which is of great advantage to this place; and which ſeyeral 
other parts of India enjoy in like manner. Narvar is much like it, and the river which paſſes 
it almoſt encompaſſes both the town and mountain, You cannot come within 4 coſſes of this 
town from the Southward 'till you have paſſed a chain of mountains, called Gate; * formerly 
ſhut up with gates, and guarded by caſtles. The chain of mountains, by Ptolemy called Vindius, 
ſeems to be the fame which croffes the road in queſtion. According to the deſcription of Terry, 
Naryar is a particular province, the chief town of which is called Ghehud or Gehud, and which 
a very correct map, annex'd thereto, places upon a river running into the Ganges, and called 
Shind. Seronge is a great town, water'd by a river, from whence you may go two different 
roads to Brampur, the one through Andi and the other through Ugen and Mandod. 3 
I ſhall} now give ſome account of the roads from Agra to Bengal: The memoir made by 
father Boudier, on his journey, furniſhes the deſcription of places on this road with the com- 
ted diſtance of each from the courſe of the Gemne and the Ganges, between Agra and Helabas: 
this ſpace are the towns of Etaya and Corregian-abad. That of Helabas is known to be one 
of the moſt conſiderable in India, on the right hand bank of the Ganges and to the left of the 
Gemne, occupying the angle formed by the junction of thoſe two rivers. Father Boudier gives 
the latitude by obſeryation 25 26” North: There is no town appears ſo properly ſituated 


to occupy the center of Indoftan ; and the Indian Paganiſm is here carried on with extraordinary 
fervour. 70 


But what is moſt intereſting in the ſituation of Helabas, is the finding therein the ancient 
Palibothra: No town of India ſeems to equal Palibothra or Palimbothra in antiquity: It 
was the capital of the nation of Praſians, the moſt illuftrious in India; and the kings who refided 
in this town ſurpaſſed their neighbours in power. Let us ſee what Pliny ſays on this fubca, 
omnium in India prope, non modd in hoc trattu, potentiam claritatemque antecedunt Praſit, 
ampliſſimã urbe ditiffimaque Palibothra; unde quidam ipſam gentem Palibathros vocant, 
immò vero tractum univerſum d Gange. Strabo and Arrian agree in ſaying that this town took 
up 80 ſtades in length, and that its breadth in all parts was 15 ſtades. Tis a fatisfaQtion to 
the geographical enquirer to find the place of a town of ſuch note: But I have reafon to think 
it requires ſome nicety to examine What antiquity ſays on this ſubject, 5 

This town was ſituate on the banks of the Ganges, and on the hither ſide the river, ſince 
Ptolemy includes it in India «i bg Fdy ys, intra Gangem : It was alſo ſituated at the confluence 
of another river, which Strabo doth not name, but is called by Arrian Erannoboas; and this 
river for ſize is the third river in India, not yielding in this particular but to the Ganges itſelf, 
and the Indus: Now this circumſtance ſeems to agree with the Gemne or Jomanes better than 
any other river which falls into the Ganges. Father Boudjer particularly remarks in his 
memoir, = though the Gemne loſes its name in the Ganges at Helabas, it is there equal to the 
Ganges itſelf. | | Os 
I here is the greater probability that the Erannoboas is the Jomanes, as Arrian (in Ingicis) 
reciting -a great number of rivers which carry the tribute of their waters to the Ganges, does 
not once mention the Jomanes, the moſt conſiderable and worthy notice of any of -them. 
Pliny indeed, ſpeaking of the Jomanes, mentions likewiſe the Erannoboas in another place; 
and hereupon the itinerary detail he 2 of India, beyond what Alexander's expedition diſcove rd, 
and of which he gets intelligence from the time of Seleucus Nicator, makes the fituation of 
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Palibothra beyond the junction of the Jomanes with the Ganges: But I find that Pliny himſelf 
furniſhes wherewithal to anſwer theſe objections, when he ſays expreſſly, that the Jomanes runs 
into the Ganges per Palibothros ; and what he adds, inter oppida Methora & Cliſobora, is 
actually confirm d in one of theſe places, namely Matura, ſtanding on one ſide of the Gemns, 
and celebrated for one of the as which the Indians hold in great veneration. Nothing 
can be juſter than this manner of explaining Pliny ; nevertheleſs, the variations he relates himſclf 
in the diſtances of the itinerary, authorizes us to ſuſpe& we may be miſtaken in the deſcription, 
or order of the places, as well as the diſtances. N 

I am perſuaded that we need ſeek no other place for Palibothra than the town of Helabas, 
adyantageouſly ſituated at the meeting of the Gemnè and Ganges, and which has preſerved, as 
remains of antiquity, an obelisk with inſcriptions almoſt effaced by time; alſo places arched over, 
ſaid to be inhabited by the firſt father of mankind, which makes this town a ſanctuary of Pagan- 
iſm, and a pilgrimage very much frequented. According to a tradition of the country, Helabas 
238 another name, that of Praie, which ſeems quite analogous to the name of that 

raſu, of which Palibothra was the capital. 
Eratoſthenes (according toArrian) wrote, that by a meaſure taken with a line yerrpruivor 6x0ivoros, 
of a royal road %, Bar, which croſſed India from Weſt to Eaſt, the breadth of the country 
as far as Palibothra was 10000 ftades. I have afferted elſewhere, and even diſcuſſed in ſome 
former works of the meaſure of the ftade, which agrees with the diſtances meaſured at the time 
of the Macedonian princes in the Eaſt; and the computation of this ſtade makes about 1050 
in a degree: Now, being deſirous of comparing the meaſure of Eratoſthenes with this com 
tation, the conſtruction of the map of Aſia induced me to make it between Multan or Bukor 
and Helabas, as the ſhorteſt cut a-croſs from the Indus to the Ganges, or from Weſt to Eaſt; 
and I find this extent meaſures 9 and about +, which, at the rate of 1050 ſtades to a degree, 
yiclds 10150 ſtades. As it is certain that the meaſure of Eratoſthenes had no ſhare in the projec- 
tion of my map, and that the produce of this meaſure has all the appearance of a fair reckoning, 

not to be preciſely taken; ſo the conformity on the other hand is ſufficiently proyed 

for the deciſion from Palibothra to Helabas to derive great advantage; and eſpecially to prevent 
the carrying it too far beyond the confluence of the Gemne, as the itinerary of Pliny — to 
de ; 


The ſame Eratoſthenes, probably on the ſame principle of reckoning, computed the extent 
of India from the mountains whence the Indus riſes, to its mouths in the ocean, about 1 3000 
ſtades: This ſpace extending North and South, with reſpe& to its latitude, which is pretty 
exact in the map, makes about 12*, or 12600 ſtades: And there is ſufficient conformity in the 
anal yſis of this ſecond ſpace to confirm that of the firſt, and prove the one by the other: I 
muſt add, that as the former calculation rather exceeded the meaſure of Eratoſthenes, ſo this 
1 though ſhorter, cannot be deem'd over much confined ; which I think of great con- 


This cation of the ancient meaſures to places on the ſpot, ſhews that we ought not to 
truſt to the term of ſtade, which receives different limitations according to the different objects 
or caſes in which it is uſed: The ſtade, whoſe length ſeems here to agree ſo well, is reckoned 
at 54 2 f toiſcs, or thereabouts, and will therefore give us ſome idea of the magnitude of 
the ancient Palibothra: The 80 ſtades it contained in length make 4360 toiſes, the 15 in 
breadth 817: But calculating by the common or Olympic ſtade, which is reckoned 94 f toiſes, 
or thereabouts, we may compute the length 75 60 toiſes, which make at leaſt 3 French leagues, 4 
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+ Or 543; being in fat rather nearer 54 1, st the rate of 2 toiſes to the degree, as allowed by M. D' Anville 
bimſelf, ſee page 4 ; but 54 4 is more greeabſe to the reſult of the obſervations made in Holland, which aſſigns 57033 toiſes to the 
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and the breadth 1 36o || and ſome few toiſes: The area or horizontal meaſure of Palibrotha is, 
by this eſtimation, more than trebled; and it will be the ſame with ſeveral other towns in 
antiquity, whoſe ſize appears incredible by a wrong method of reckoning, 

Another town named Kennauge, not far from Helabas, and a litt!e below it, at the confluence 
of another river running into the. Ganges, has rob'd Palibothra of the honour of being the capi- 
tal of the moſt powerful Kingdom in India : * Arabian authors ſpeak of it as the capital of the 
kingdom of Goraz, ever ſince the third century of Mahometaniſm, or the ninth of the Chriſtian 
fra; and Abulfeda, who wrote at the beginning of the fourteenth, ſays that Kennauge is the 
Cairo of India. The Eaſtern tables making the latitude of Kennauge between 26 and 27”, give 
it a degree more than it really is. The latitude of Helabas, obſerved by father Boudier, ſhews 
us that of Kennauge. The error in the tables of Naſir-uddin and Ulug- extends to the 
poſition of Benarez, which the tables make 26* u, though the obſervation of Father Boudier of 
this town makes it but 25 21". 

I have nothing material to relate till you come to Benarez: The road which leads you from 
Helabas, lies on the North of the Ganges, bearing nearly Eaſt and Weſt. Benarcz is a place of con- 
fiderable note in India: The houſes are built ſeveral ſtories high, which is the more remarkable, 
as it is rare to be met with in that country; but what moſt diſtinguiſhes Benarez is, that it has 
been conſecrated from time immemorial by Indian ſuperſtition ; the Gentoo's + being of opinion 
that the waters of the Ganges are no where ſo falutary to waſh in as thoſe at Benarez. Father 
Boudier obſerves, that though the real or affected zeal of the Mogul Avreng-zebe for Maho- 
metaniſm had diminiſhed the number of Brachmans, which compoſe a very famous univerſity at 
Benarez, yet this college of Paganiſm, and the Indian ſciences, had preſerved its brilliancy. 
Benarez formerly was called Caſhi, which is ftill in uſe there, as I learn from father Boudier : 
The latitude obſeryed by that father, as above, and the confidence I put therein, is not to be 
altered by an obſervation of 24 50 in the voyage of the fathers Gruber and D Orville, publiſhed 
by father Kirker. 

To continue the road you croſs the Ganges from Benarez, leaving the river to the Northward, 
and before you come to a noted town called Saſſeran, you meet with three rivers, Caramnaſſa, 
Durgavoti, which is mentioned by Tavernier, under the name of SaodE-ſou and Gudera-ſou : 
The words /#, ſou or ſou, is a term in the Turkiſh or Tartarian language, ſignifying a current 
or river. e direction of the road in this part inclines a little to the Southward, ſince Gotaeli, 
mu beyond Saſſeran, is reckoned by father Boudier about a third of a degree lower than Benarcz. 

tween Saſſe ran and Gotaeli you croſs a great river, named Sonn-ſu, which is directly ſpecified 
by Arrian, under the title of Ls This muſt be the ſame as that which croſſes the road 
from Brampur to Agra, at a place called Audi, inaſmuch” as the river of Andi, according to 
Tavernier, runs into the Ganges, between Benarez and Patna. The fame Arrian, among the 
number of rivers which the Ganges receives, mentions Andomatis, wherein we may eaſily trace 
the name of Andi; and as this river Andomatis, according to Arrian, takes its riſe from the 
country of the Mandiadines, an Indian nation, in the name whereof we may trace that of the 
town of Mandoii or Mandoa, it is not to be doubted, conſidering the ſimilarity of ſituation, 
between Mando and Andi, but that Andomatis and Sonus, though ſeparately treated of by 
Arrian, are the ſame river, to which the name of Andomatis belongs towards the upper part 
of its courſe, and that of Sonus to the lower: This is common to ſo many rivers, that it 
need not ſeem ſtrange in this. I ſhall add a conjecture touching the addition made to the name 
of Andi in that of Andomatis, which is, that the Indian word Nadi, implying a river, and 
put at the end of proper names (as I have ſhewn before in ſeveral examples} þ will be found 
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in reading Aidc-nadis, which is thought to be more correct in point of orthography, than 
that of Andomatts. | 

Leaving the Bengal road at Saſſeran, and turning Southward, you come in three days to 
Ekbarpur and Rotas, which is a ſtrong place, poſſeſſed by a raja, at the confluence of a river, 
which, from Sumelpur and Jounpur, runs into Sonn-ſu. Sumelpur is a place famous for dia- 
monds found at the bottom of the river cloſe by, differing from other forts of diamonds, 
found by dizging in rocks, or veins of earth; ſo that Sumelpur produces diamonds in the fame 
manner as lately are ſound in five little rivers in Brazil, whieh form that called Tutiquinhon 
which runs into the great riyer of St. Francis, as may be ſeen in my map of South America, 
the only one which has hitherto given this information. Ptolemy making mention of a river 
in India, by the name of Adamas, we are ſtrongly inclined to take it for that of Sumelpur. 
Tis true indeed that Ptolemy ſpeaks of this Diamond zirer as diſcharging itſelf into the ſea, 
on this ſide of the Ganges, which bears a nearer relation to the River Ganga than Sumelpur : 
But it cannot be denied that Ptolemy is very far from being exact in this part of India, eſpecially 
about the Ganges. 

The River Sonn meets the Ganges a few leagues above Patna, directing its courfe N. Eaſterly, 
and this direction, by a great alteration in that of the road, becomes nearly the ſame the reſt 
of the way to Patna. The Ganges, before it comes to this town, paſſes by Shupra, where 
the European nations, trading to India, are ſupplied with faltpetre and opium; from thence 
by Monera, which is a pagoda, frequentzd by devout Indians. Patna extends along the right- 
hand bank of the Ganges, and is the refidence of a potent nabob, whoſe province is a diftin& 
government from that of Bengal. The ſituation of this town is very advantageous for trade; 
as tis here they uſually ſtop in their way to Bud-tan or Tibet; as alſo from that country to 
India: The road between them is but little known, as indeed is all to the Northward of the 
Ganges: It is known in general that along this road you meet with mountains, the croſũng 
of which is yery difficult; and we have no farther intelligence of thoſe parts than what we can 
gather from the fathers Gruber, D'Orville and Tayernier. The latitude obſerved at Patna, by 
father Boudicr, in the houſe belonging to the capuchin miſſionaries in that town, is 25 3Y : 
The fathers Gruber and D' Orville differ very little, making it 25* 44: And how many 
eſſential ſituations are there in other parts, as well as in the midſt of India, that we would be 

to find within 5 or 6 minutes of their true latitude ? 
Beſides the poſitions given by father Boudier, in the memoir of his travels, we are indebted for 
thoſe below Patna to the relation of a Dutchman, and the remarks made by Tavernier in faili 
down the Ganges, on which he embarked at Patna, to go to Daka, from whoſe accounts 1 
have placed all the rivers falling into it on either ſide. Thoſe on the right hand muſt be leſs 
conſiderable, becauſe the mountains, from whence they ſpring, are not far diſtant from the 
Ganges; and what induces me to think ſo, without this circumſtance, is, that father Boudier 
makes no mention thereof: But on the left, or North ſide of it, the Kandoc and the Mart- 
nadi are large rivers, whereof the name of the former greatly reſembles that of Condochates, 
mentioned by Arrian in the number of rivers which the Ganges receives. This river winds 
about pretty much in ſeveral places, which Tavernier likewiſe obſerves. Mongher is a con- 
fiderable town between Patna and Raji-mohol, and below Mongher the mountains on the right 
hand extend in a manner as the river, ſo that in ſeveral parts, as at Jangira, Patri-gatti, Panti, 
and Borregaugel, theſe mountains form ſteep points, the fect of which are water'd by this river. 
Father Boudier curiouſly deſcribes the paſſage of Sacrigalli, which is an entcrance into the king- 
dom of Bengal: At about a league on this fide, near a place called Teria-galli, the road is 
ſhut up by a gate or barrier, which they only open occaſionally, and is guarded by ſoldiers : 
The reſt of the road is ſo narrow that you cannot travel but juſt upon the brink of the Ganges 
and a good quarter of a league before you come to Sacrigalli you enter a hollow and very dark 
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paſſage, between two ſteep mountains: This road ſoori leads you to a ſecond gate, which is 
the enterance of Sacrigalli, defended by a body of guards, more conſiderable than that at the 
firſt gate. The road we have been ſpeaking of is fo narrow, that there is room but for one 
carriage to paſs; inſomuch that two meeting together would be put to great inconvenience, were 
they not regulated in ſuch a manner, that thoſe which come from Patna come through it in the 
afternoon, and thoſe from Sacrigalli in the morning. a 

The latitude of Raji-mohol, * as taken by father Boudier, is 24 44. This town ſeems to 
have held the firſt rank among thoſe in Bengal; and its name ſignifies a royal town. There are 
the ruins of an old town, not far from the preſent one. Its fituation on the Ganges is very 
remarkable, being at the place where that river diyides into two principal branches, through 
which it runs into the ſea, about 70 leagues lower, forming a delta more conſiderable than that 
of the Nile, and of which Raji-mohol is the top. The adyantageouſneſs of this ſituation makes 
me think it more likely than any other to be the ancient capital of the country, deſcribed by. 
Ptolemy, under the name of Gange regia, notwithſtanding that he places it between the arms of the 
river, a great way below its diviſion. „ 

Of theſe two branches of the river, one is called the Great, and the other the Little Ganges: 
The great one is that on the left hand going down it, and leads to Daka : It is however leſs 
known than that on the right hand, on which the Europeans have erected ſettlements ; and 
which is their uſual channel to go up into the country. The ſpace included between the two 
branches in queſtion is water'd by a great number of inferior branches, derived from the principal 
ones, which form a labyrinth, whereof all the ways are not particularly known. Daka is a 
great ſcrambling town, the houſes whereof are moſtly mean huts, built in a few hours ti 
by ſetting up ſtakes in the ground, and fixing hurdles thereto which ſerve for both walls and 
roof ; yet its trade, and the caſy acceſs to it on all fides by rivers, make it a conſiderable place. 
A little below Daka, the Ganges is joined by a great river, which comes from the frontiers of 
Tibet: The name of Bramanpoutre, which we find affixed to it in ſome maps, is a corruption 
of that of Brahmaputren, which in the language of the country ſignifies, taking its riſe from 
Brabma. Up this river leads to Rangamati and Azoo, + which is a fortreſs retook by Emir 
Jemla, in the reign of Avreng-zebe, ꝗ from the king of Aſham, as a dependance upon Bengal; 


and is a frontier of the Mogul's empire: Some Topaſs ſoldiers, þ which the Mogul took into his 
ſervice, are poſted at this extremity of India, as far as Rangamati. & 


The branch of the Ganges paſſing by Daka, and enlarged by the Brahmaputren, diſcharges 
itſelf into the ſea, oppoſite an iſland called Sun-diya, which Ovington, an Engliſh traveller, 
deſcribes in a manner very little to be depended on, even ſuppoſing he does not confound it with 
any other, as he ſays it lies about 20 miles from the continent of Aracan, and 100 miles in 
circumference. The land between the two branches of this river, next the ſea, is covered with 
a continued thick wood, which is only divided by the gfeat number of channels, detach'd 
from the principal branches, and between which nature has forced communications through this 
ground, which is almoſt leyel with the ſea. In the latitude of Sun-diva, or a little to the Southward, 
is the port of Shatigan, formed by the mouth of a river, which comes from the territories 
of Aſham and Tipora, into which the Ganges emits a channel, from the branch which empties 
itſelf oppoſite Sun-diva: It would be wrong therefore to place Shatigan, as ſeveral geographers 
have done, upon the branch of the Ganges above-mentioned, and even on its right fide 
coming down, . ſince the port of Shatigan lies upon the left. Some Topaſſes, which the Mogul 
maintains to guard this frontier, which divides his empire from the kingdom of Aracan, are ſettled 
at Shatigan, having their habitations on the right hand of the enterance of the port, according 
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* Or Raja-mohol. + Or Azzo, as it is in the map. $ Or Auring-zebe, according to Frazier. 


+ Deſcendants of the ancient Portugueze, who ſettled in India ſoon after its firſt diſcovery round the Cape ot Good Hope, and 
inter- married with the natives. op | "Won i 
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to the Portugueze plan, which Texcira has placed in his chart of the Indian ſea. I take the 
latitude to be about 22* 207 Pimental, the Portugueze coſt pher, makes it aa 10% and 
we are not able to contend with him for a ſe minutes: Father Barbier, a Jeſuit, in his XVIIIth 
collection of Iaſtructive Letters, fays he obſerved i to be 21* 207, but I am apt to think there is 
a miſtake in the figure. Let us now proceed to the other braheh : | 

Omitting ſome places of leſs importance I ſhall begin with Mocſud-abad, * which name implies 
a town of money; and indeed tis here, that of the country is coined : At a great ſuburb of this 
town, called Azingonge, refides the nabob, who governs Bengal, with an almoſt 
ſovereign ſway. A little below Mocſud-abad, and on the ſame fide (which is on the left of 
the Ganges) we find Caſſim- bazar, a trading town, where the French Company have a factory 
and whoſe latitude obſerved by father Boudier is 24* / From Cafſim-bazar we paſs on to 
Nudia, where there was formerly a famous univerſity of Brachmans, who till inſtruct their 
pupils in all the ſciences wherein this tribe of Indians are skill'd ; ſueh-as Theology, Philoſophy, 
and Aſtronomy. The name of Nudia ſignifies a collection of waters. From hence, on the right 
hand of this branch of the Ganges going down, there parts off a remarkable bye-branch, which 
rejoining the former again, at os more than 20 es below it, forms a great iſland, 
aprecable to thoſe words of Pliny: Injula in Gange eſt magne amplitudinis, gentem continens 
an, Maag aling am nomine. The places on the above- mentioned branch of the Ganpes are 
drawn from an Engliſh map, which has furniſhed me with fome other particular circumſtances, 
notwithſtanding there are ſeveral miſtakes in that map. 1 

Below Nudia, at Tripini, whoſe name iti plies three waters, the Ganges again emits, from the 
fame fide, a channel, thereby forming a ſecond ifland, included in the former. The opening, 
through which this channel rejoins the Ganges, has a . * name, and is called John 
Pardy's River. Nudia, Tripmi, and Ugli, Which is not far from Tripini, are alſo on the right 
hand, coming down the river. Ugli is a fortteſs of the Moors: By the word Moors here, I 
mean Mahometins, who govern the country, different from the natives or Indians. The latitude 
of Ugli, given by father Boudier, is 22* $56” North. This place being the moſt conſiderable 
in the country, the Europeans, who go up the Ganges, have given the lower part thereof the 
name of Ugli River, and the ſettlements built by them, to ſecure their trade, are ſituate alo 
that river: That of the Portugueze, which they called Bandel, by adopting the Perſian w 

Bender, which ſignificsa port, is now almoſt reduced to nothing, having been formerly very 
conſiderable, and is a little above Ugli Juſt below Ugh is the Dutch ſettlement of Shinſhura g 
next to that Shandernagor, a French f ſettlement; then the Daniſh factory; and lower down, 
on the oppoſite ſhore, which is on the left hand going down, Bankibazar, Where the Ollenders 
ſometime had a factory; and laſt of all Colicotta, || belonging to the Engliſh, ſome leagues below 
Bankibazar, on the ſame fide the river. OI SRO et, - 

I think it ſuperfluous to recount a great number of places, becauſe the map ſhews them; 
and having materials to repreſent this part of the Ganges, from Ugli to the ſea, with more 
nicety and exaQtneſs, I have fll'd up a vacant in the map, with a particular draught of 
_ part, upon a ſcale large enough to admit all the circumſtances in which we are well inform d: 


give ſome account of what intelligence I gain'd from father Boudier, for fixing the ſitu- 

ation of places hitherto unknown. 3 b | 
The latitude of Shandernagot, obſerved. at the church in the fort, is 22* 51” 32%, and by a 
great number of obſeryations to determine the longitude ; father Boudier concludes its difference 
from Paris, 5 hours, 44 min. 25 ſec. which gives $6* 5 or 6“. In the Philoſophical Tranſactions 
of the Royal Society, for the year 1733, by an obſervation of an eclipſe of the moon, on the 
2cth of December, 1932, OS. M. Godin n makes it 5 hours, 44 min. 37 ſec. or 86* 97; and 
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Or Muxadabad, the capital of Bengal. Navob, Soubah dar, or viceroy, who has alſo a kella or palace at Muxadabad, 
4 ſo have the Eoglih and Datch alſo. 4 Or Hughley, 5 Taken by the Engliſh, 1757, ſee page 22, | Or Calcutta, 
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in a determination of longitude, the difference of a few minutes of a degree cannot eaſily be 
avoided. Father Boudier has adjuſted ſe vera tions by that of: Shandernagor, and thereby 
corretts the maps which haye been made of the with regard to the ſituation of Colicotta, 
computing it 3 minutes to the Weſtward of rnagor, notwithſtanding'moſt maps repreſent 


the contrary, placing it to the Eaſt ward. 5. 
On the right hand of the river, a little below Colicotta, the Moors have a fortreſs, called 


Tana, below which we meet with the river of John Pardo. On the other fide, which is the 
left, the river emits various branches, and oppoſite. Ugli Point (where the courſe of the river 
turns ſhort off to the Eaſtward, to take that again of South and 8. W. till it, reaches the ſea) i 
receiyes a river named Tombali or Patragatte. wer down, on the leſt hand, near a Moor 
fortreſs called Rangafula, the Ganges opens a, channel which communicates with others, coming 
from the branch which palfes by Daka; fo that coming from the ſea to Rangafula, you may, 
by taking this channel, go to Daka. Other branches of the river below Rangafula run into 
the ſea, and among the reſt that of Baratola. The ifland called Sagor, at the mouth of the river, 
is formed by a ſpacious and navigable channel, called Ganga-Sagor. On the other ſide of the 
enterance, the rivers of Cajori and Ingeli, farther off the river of Pipli, and that of Balaſor, 
are with Tombali, above-mentioned, derivations from à great river, named Ganga, and belong 
to it in common with the Ganges, Though in the maps of India, heretofore; we find no other 
mouth of the Ganga than that which comes down. to Palm-trec Point: The more ancient maps 
however are more correct in this particular, and Pipli eſpecially is repreſented therein as a branch 
of the Ganga : A chart of the gulf of Bengal, inſerted in Blaeu, will alſo ſhew the rivers 
of Ingeli mn. Cajori (if we take the pains to examine it) to be branches of the Ganga. It is 
ſurpriſing methinks that for want of enquiry and application, ſuch circumſtances ſhould have been 
negleQed in former maps of India. By reading Bartos, we ſhall find him expreſs in this article, 
_ who informs us, chap. 1. book ix. that the after paſſing by Ramana, the capital of Orixa, 
haſtens to join the Ganges, with which it enters the ſea; and adds more particularly, that it is 
about the longitude of 22*, near two places, which he calls Angelii and Picholda ; in the firſt of 
which it is ealy to trace what is commonly called Ingeli, and that the Ganga mixes its waters 
with thoſe at the mouth- of the Ganges. the +, Tr MAE nds 
We may depend upon the poſition of Balaſor, from an indication of its latitude by father 
Martin, a Jeſuit, to be 21* 29; and father Boudier , computes the difference of longitude from 
Shandernagor about 1* 300. It follows from the determination of the longitude of the Ganges, that 
Cape Palm-Trees, at the enterance of the bay into which the river diſcharges itſelf, doth not exceed 
da 4& or 507, th in ſome modern maps it is carried about a degree farther, I have added 
to the name of alm- Trees, wholly European, that of Segogora, the ancienter and Indian name, 
of which we are informed by Barros: And with this cape ends this ſecond Section. Tis for 
want of further intelligence that I have not more largely deſeribed each fide of this great river, 
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SECT 11. 


Of te MARITIME PART of INDIA, from the 
Movurtis of th INDUS» CAPE COMORIN. 


(XA AVING gone t the North of India, let us proceed to the South; and 
x reaſſuming the coaſt at the mouths of the Indus, let us continue it till ſuch time as it is 
convenient to make excurſions within land, for further enquiry. 

The Gulf of Sindi receives through ſeveral mouths a river, which the ancient ma 
of India confound with the Indus : It is deſcribed under the name of Paddar, and at its m 

the maps make two towns, Caſha and Ninovi. According to the Turkiſh geographer, 


two days journey to the Eaſtward of Laheri is the maritime town of Kend-koule, formerly 
called 


Djam-Muhr, and was the reſidence of a prince called Sultan Muhr: Tt was a difficult 
matter, and attended with too great uncertainty to aſſign to this town, among ſeveral others, 
a diſtinct ſituation in the map, which has induced me to ſay ſomething of it in this treatiſe. The 
province is called Soret : as Ptolemy deſcribes this part of the country next the mouths 
of the Indus by the name of Sraſtene, whereof the author of the Periple of the Erythrean 
ſea makes mention likewiſe; it may be obſeryed, that beſides the account given of its place, 
it ſubſiſts even in the analogy of its denomination. © The _ of this province now, is ſaid 
to be Janagar. The gulf, which, in Ptolemy, is called Cant bi- colpus, appears to be intended 
by the name of Irimus in the Periple. _ N . 

It muſt be owned however, that the inner part of the gulf is not particularly known : 


The bank on the South ſide thereof, near Cape Jaquere, js better deſcribed than it has hitherto 


been, by means of a manuſcript draught I have of it. A port named Balſeti (that I do not 
find marked elſewhere) or Barſeti, appears here as hid by ſome iſlands, which reprefent thoſe 


of Barace in Ptolemy, to the right hand of the enterance of Canthi-colpus : According to the 
author of the Periple, Barace is the name of a bay in the gulf, which includes 7 iſlands; and 
indeed the draught ſhews more than one. Point Jaquete is placed in the map in about the 
latitude of 22* 20: I think the 37 in the table of Pimental too high: The 38 leagues 
which Barros reckons in a direct line from the mouth of the Indus, near Diul, to Point Jaquete, 
produce nearly 2* difference of latitude : and Pimental making Diul to be in 24* 15, I think 
1* 3% is too little between Point Jaquete and Diul. Barros informs us that at Jaquete there is 
a conſiderable town and a very famous temple of idols. The pagoda is indiſputably that of 
 Sanem-Saunnat, ſpoken of by the Eaſtern writers: Sanem appears analogous with the town of 
Sania, which is proper to the deyout Indians; as for Saumnat, more than one circumſtance ſerves 
to confirm us in the ſituation of this town; for, according to Ebn-Said, quoted by Abulfeda, 
the town of Saumnat is not at all within the gulf, but near the point which projects into the 
ſea; and the author of the Canon, Al-Biruni, who was born in Sindi, as I have elſewhere 
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obſerved, ® places Saumnat in the canton of Bera/it?, in which we may very eaſily trace the 
name of Barſeti, and which reflects the ancient idea of Barace ; and as the latitude of Saumnat 
is ſhewn by the ſame author to be 22* 15; this fully determines the conformity of its poſition. 
Ebn-Said found ſome authors who placed Saumnat in the country of Lar: Then this country, 
which is now known by no other name than that of Guzerat, is the very ſame as Ptolemy 
calls Larice. Mahmud, ſon of Sebek-takin, having extended his conqueſts thus far, not only 
laid hands on the rich offerings the Indians had accumulated in the temple of Saumnat, but 
through his averſion to any other religion than that which he profeſſed, he took away, at the 
ſame time, the idol out of this ſanQuary, of which, according to ſome hiſtorians, he made the 
threſhold of the door of his chief moſque at Gazna, in order that this object of falſe worſhip 
might be trodden under foot, by all the believers who frequented that moſque. 

From Point Jaqucte to that of Diu, the maps vary in the bearing of the coaſt between 
8. and E. from 30 to about 35: The Portugucze, who do not allow a whole degree of longitude 
between Jaquète and Div, make this difference to the Southward but about 25*: So great a 
difference affords reaſon to think that the two extremities are carried to exceſs, whereof the 
map of India (which gives an angle of about 36, between the meridian of Jaquete and the 
Radius, extending from Jaquete to Point Diu) ought to b- exempted. The moſt conſiderable 
ſea-port towns in this ſpace are Mangalor and Patan, the laſt of which is faid to have been 
the largeſt and moſt flourſhing in its commerce. Diu (or as the Indians pronounce it Div, ſup- 
poſing the word to end with an e mute) is an iſland of no great extent, ꝓ and which even becomes 
a peninſula, joined to the continent by an iſthmus of fard, at low water. The Portugueze fortreſs 
of Diu, founded by Albuquerque, in 151 5, is render'd famous by the fiege it ſuſtained in 1538, 
againſt the forces of the country, affiſted by a mighty Turkiſh fleet, fitted out by Soliman IL. 
The port incloſed between the iſland and the continent, is called Bender-Kehira, the enterance 
whercof is at the Eaſt end of the iſland. The coaſt from Diu, turning up to the N. Eaſtward, 
forms a gulf, which takes its name from the town of Cambay, laying at the farther 
end thereof: Arother town, hereafter-mentioned, gave it formerly the name of Barygazenns. 
The author of the Periple, under the name of *Papica, deſcribes the promontory which forms 
the enterance of the gulf, that is to ſay, Point Niu, near which a place called Soto-papara ſeems 
to bear affinity to the ancient denomination of Papica. 

The ſituation of the places along the coaſt, from Diu to Goga (the moſt conſiderable among 
them) is taken from divers maps, which the reſort to Surat muſt have render'd more circumſtantial 
than in other parts of India leis frequented : © Biſantagan is ſaid to be a noted town, up in the 
heart of the country. Cambay, in the bottom of the gulf, was the chief trading town of that 
coaſt, before the building of Surat; or before the trade was removed thither : It is ſaid that 
Cambay ſuccecded a more ancient town, the remains of which are ſtill to be ſeen in the neigh- 
bourhood thereof, under the name of Nagra: Its intermediate ſituation between Surat and 
Amed-abad, and the diſtance ſo convenient from each, ſerve to determine the poſition 
of Cambay in the map. I have a tranflation of Abulfeda, that makes the latitude of Cambay, aſter 
Al-Biruni, 22 20 which agrees pretty well with the map of India. The tides are very ftrong 
at the farther end of the gulf, where tis very ſhoal at low water; and the river Mahi, which 
here diſcharges itſelf, ſeparates upon the ſtrand in ſeveral branches or channels, which travellers, 
to ſhorten their way, take the opportunity of croſſing when it is dry: This river was known 
to the author of the Periple, who ſays expreſſly, that at the bottom of the gulf is a great river, 
called Mais. | 

From Cambay I ſhall proceed to Amed-abad, the capital of the ancient kingdom of Guzerat, 
which Ekbar took from a minor king, named Muzaffer, about the year 1566. The latitude of 
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Page 18. + About 3 miles in length and 2 in breadth, 4 Or Cambat, as it is pronounced by the Natives. 
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Amed-abad doth not exceed 23* above a few minutes. By the ſilence of the Eaftern geographers, 
in regard to this town, we are inclined to think it is not very ancient, at leaſt under that name: 
The Indians pretend that the capital of Guzerat was formerly at a place called Serkeſh or 
Serqueſſa, ſome coſſes to the Weſtward of Amed-abad, where the ſepulchers of ſeveral kings 
or princes of the country are yet to be feen. To the Northward of Amed-abad, on the road 
ro Agra, lies a town called Shit-pur, which takes its name from the ſhites, or painted callicoes 
manutactured there. The mountains, which rife at ſome diſtance from Amed-abad, are occupi 
by the Ratputes, which name is proper to the Indians of the military caſt. Theſe Raſputes, 
not being u holly ſubdued, make excurſions into the plain, as do the ſubjects of raja Badur, 
who is canton'd on the other fide, and to the Eaſtward of Amed-abad, in a country difficult 
of acceſs. On one of the roads leading from Amed-abad to Barokia, and in the ſame latitude 
as Cambay, is the noted town of Brodar, built within theſe two centuries, near the ruins of a 
town which was called Raji-pur, ſignifying a royal town, which are ſtill to be ſeen about a coſs 
from Brodar. I ſhall here mention a circumſtance related by Theyenot; one of the travellers 
who are moſt to be fclied on: In deſcribing his rout from Barokia to Amed-abad, he fays 
that he paſſed through a village called Debca, whoſe inhabitants had the charaQter of extreamly 
bold and inſolent, and were not long fince called Merdi-coura, or Men-caters : Is it not ſur- 
priling, that in the midſt of a country, where from a principle of religion they abſtain from 
all fleſh of animals, and are even fcrupulous in eating the vegetables of the carth, we ſhould 
meet with Anthropophagi ? But what is ſufficient to demonſtrate that this traveller doth not 
ſpeak of it in a light manner, is, that the term of Merdi-coura, which doth not ſeem to be 
known in any other part, is found here in the moſt diſtant antiquity : Cteſias, according to extracts 
from Photius, ſpeaking of a fort of monſter, greedy after human fleſh, and for this reaſon 
fo called in India, interprets the denomination; and ſays preciſely that Martichora among the 
Indians mcans the ſame as 'A»SzureDzyos; among the Greeks. Ariſtotle, Elian, Pliny and 
Philoſtrates, have all ſpoken of theſe human brutes : It is true indeed, that in Ariſtotle, 
and in Pliny, we read Mantichora for Martichora ; but the crror of the reading is plainly hewn 
by this traveller: Beſides, the term Mard is found in ſeveral idioms of the Eaſt, and among 
others the Perſian, to ſignify properly the ſame as Vir in Latin, ſtanding likewiſe for the word 
Bellator, and even Rebellis; from whence I am perſuaded that ſome Mountaincers of Perſia, 
living renn and eſpecially thoſe of Deilem, to the Southward of the Caſpian Sca, were 
called Mardi. | 

Barokia, which the Perſians pronounce Berug, or as we read in Edriſi, Beruh, is evidently 
the ancient Barygaza; and there is as much probability in the ſituation, as analogy in the name: 
According to the author of the Periple, after having croſſed the gulf, which took its name 
from Barygazenus, you go up a river to a town called Bar gaga : Ptolemy places this town 
to the Weſtward of the river, which he calls Namadus : Its real; and moſt correct name is 
Nerbedah. Barygaza, before the flouriſhing ſtate of the towns of Cambay and Surat, which 
have prevailed ſucceſſively, was the Emporium, or principal mart of traffick in this part of 
India. It is ſurpriſing that Meſſ. Sanſons, who were certainly well skill'd in ancient geography, 
ſhould have miſtaken the ſituation of Barygaza: Their miſplacing and removing it too much 
to the Southwerd, towards Bombay, feems to be owing to ſeveral former miſtakes, equally 
abſurd with this: They took Surat for Syreſtena, probably from ſome ſimilarity in the name, 
but which ought not to be regarded, conſidering that the exiſtence of Surat, or at leaſt the 
flouriſhing condition in which we now ſee it, doth not appear to be very ancient; and to 
complcat the blunder, Patala, whoſe ſituation between the branches of the Indus needs not be 
doubted, Meſſ. Sanſons have placed where Cambay ſhould be: But that ſuch an error ſhould 
be repeated by geographical authors, whom we reckon among the number of the moſt judicious, 
is really amazing. * 
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The author of the Periple, deſcribing the gulf and acceſs to Barygaza, makes mention of a 
place called Cammon, which we may conclude to be the fame as the Camanes in Ptalemy : But 
without aſligning to it any particular ſituation, I ſhall content myſelf with obſcrying that the 
term Kom is uſed along this coaſt, to ſignify a convenient landing place, in the ſame manner as 
the beach of Suali * (for inſtance) off Surat, is called Kom-Suali: It is well known that Surat 
is on the river Tapti, ſome diſtance from the ſea; and that the bar at the enterance of that river 
will not admit {hips to come up to the town; as allo that the road where they lie at anchor is 
off Suali, about half a mile from ſhore. We find no mention of Surat before the European 
navigation of late years. Father Vincent-Maria, a Carmelite, in his voyage to India, ſpeakin 
of Surat ſays, altre volte borgo ordinario del regno di Guzeratie : It is founded on the ruins of 
an ancient town, named Reiner, on the Tapti, over-againſt Surat. The latitude of Surat is 215 
107; and its longitude, in the Connoiflance des Temps, is 70* Þ+ from Paris, which makes 90? 
from the firſt meridian: þ But Surat is not placed ſo far to the Eaſtward in the Map of India, 
by at leaſt half a degree; and M. Deliſle makes it the ſame in his map, entitled Cotes de 
Malabar, & de Coromandel. 

Before 1 go any further along the coaſt, it may not be improper to enquire into the inland parts 
of the country, in the neighhourhood of the fea ports, jaſt deſcribed. The town, which I have 
a great deſire to find out, is Nehelvare, which ſcvcral Eaſtern geographers, quoted by A bulfeda, 
have ſpoken of as the capital of Guzerat : In Edriſi we read it fp hi : And'tis not only 
over a province of India, which we actually know to be Guzerat; but according to this geo- 
grapher, this city is ſaid to have been the metropolis of the moſt conſiderable of the Indian 
kingdoms: A monarch honoured by all the other Indian ſovereigns, and on whom was confer'd 
the title of Balahara, ſignifying lord or king, by way of pre-emincnce, had his reſidence in 
this town. Ptolemy, in a province of India, which he calls Ariaca, contiguous to that of 
Larice, which I have already obſerved to be Guzerat, places a town named Hippocura, in 
quality of a royal town of Baleocur; the near affinity of this name, with that of Balabar, 
joined to the conformity of the country, induces me to think it belonged to the fame potentate : 
Here is then an Indian ſtate, excclling in dignity, that we diſcoyer to have exiſted at the 
beginning of the third century, and which an Arabian author mentions to have continued in the 
twelfth, the age in which he wrote. The Balahar, being truly Indian, preterved at that time 
the Paganiſm of India, notwithſtanding Mahometaniſm had extended to the Indus, ever ſince 
the ſecond century from the Hegira, and the eighth of the Chriftian Ara. Edriſi informs 
us of this particular, when he ſays that the Balahar was a votary to Bodda: The Brachmans 
of Malabar ſay, that this is the name which Viſhtnu took, in one of his apparitions; and we 
know that Viſhtnu is one of the three principal Indian divinities. According to St. Jcrom, 
and St. Clement, of Alexandria, Buada or Butta is the legiſlator of the Gymnoſophiſts of 
India. The ic& of Shamans or Samancans, which prevailed in all the kingdom beyond the 
made Budda in this quality its object of adoration ; and it is the chief of the Chingu- 
laiſes or deities of Ceylan, according to Ribeiro. Samana-Codom the great Siameſe idol is by them 
called Pati; a denomination which ſeems to imply the deity in general; and the Indian temple, 
called a Pagoda, is only a corruption of Pod-ghed, where the word Pod or Bod ſignifies the 
deity or object of worſhip; ſo alſo the name of Bud-tan, given to Tibet, ſignifies the. land of 

1, on account of its being the reſidence of the Dalai-Lama, in whom the ſpirit of Foe is ſaid 
to dwell, and therefore adored by a great part of Tartary. 28 | 

Eaſtern geographers are not exact enough with regard to the ſituation of the royal town of 
Balahar, to determine our enquiry : According to Ebn-Said it is fituate in a plain, three days 
journey from the ſea ; and Kombay or Cambay is its port, from whence it is ſupplied with 
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* Or Swaley. + Or 69 deg. 52 min. according to the New Directory for the Eat Indies, page 17. Iſland Ferro. 
neceſſaries: 
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neceſſaries: Edrifi ſays that the diſtance from Beruh or Barokia is eiglit days journey, through 
a level country, free from mountains: In the tables of Naſir-uddin and Ulug-beg, the latitude 
is aa; but this together with the di tance given by Edriſi, will not agree with that of three 
days journey from the ſea, as related by Ebn-Said : Abu-Rihan gives it another latitude, but the 
figures do not appear the tame in the different manutcripts of Abulfeda: The placing it in 235 
307“ appears the mot likely, and in this cate the ſituation of Nehelvare will not differ greatly 
from that of Amed-abad, its relation to Cambay will be quite natural, and the remaining eight 
days journey from Barokia may be admitted, ſuppoſing them ſhort ones, and only 5 or 6 hours 
march, as this meaſure is ſometimes thought tuthcient. || Ths enquiry having occajioned me to 
mention Ariaca, which, according to Ptolemy, is the proper name of a country in India; and 
which we mect with likewiſe in the author of the Periple : 1 find that this name actually 
exiſts ſtill in a part of that vaſt country known by the name of Decan: Father du Croz, a 
Jeſuir, in the firſt Collection of Memoirs, publiſhed by father Souciet, page 242, ſpeaks of the 
country of Ar? as a part of Decan. 

The River Nerbedah, with ſeveral others which it receives, comes out of the mountains 
of the province of Malda, to the N. E. of Surat, and bordering on Guzerat: One of the chief 
towns is Mandon or Mandoa, fituate at the foot of a ſteep hill, which is ſurrounded with a 
prodigious encloſure of walls, * excluſive of a great fortreſs at the ſummit : The name of 
this town is ſourd in antiquity in that of Mandiadeni, which Arrian gives us, ſaying the river 
Sonus takes its riſe from this country of India: And as Sonus or Sonn-ſu is the fame with 
Andi, as remarked in the foregoing ſection, + the agreement between the actual poſitions 
of Andi and Mandou, beſides the affinity of its denomination, ſuffices to aſſure us that 
Mandiadeni and Mandoũ are the fame. To the Northward of Mandoù is another ancient town, 
called Ugen, with a caſtle called Calleada : We find this town diſtinctly recorded in Ptolemy, 

the name of Ozenez and he informs us it was the reſidence of a tovercign, named Tiaſtan. 
Shitor, + which lics to the Weſtward of Ugen, preſerved among its ruins ſome traces of its 
ancient ſplendor : I It was the abode of raja Ranas, who defended himſelf among the mountains, 
until the Mogul Ek bar brought him to own ſubjection. The nation of Rhaunæ, deſcribed 
by Ptolemy, ought indiſputably to belong to the country of Ranas: 4 The raja pretends to 
derive his origin from the Indian monarchs, who were ſo called, or rather bore the title of 
Porus. The Indian ambaſſador, whom Auguſtus received at Samos, was diſpatched thither by 
two kings, Porus and Pandion. According to the information of Nicholas de Damas (who faw 
the embaſſador of Porus at Antioch) that monarch, in the letter he wrote to Auguſtus, is ſaid to 
have ſix hundred kings ſubjc& to him. We may ſuppoſe that the part of India now in queſtion 
was tributary to his 0 ay; ſoraſmuch as the Indian who voluntarily flung himſelf into the fire 
at Athens, aſter having accompanied the embaſſy, came from the town of Bargo/a, as we read 
in Strabo, which may readily be taken for that of Barygaza; and I find that Ortelius, in his 
Geographical Treatiſe, was of the ſame opinion with regard to this town. We muſt mention 
another place in the ſame province, which is Godah : “ For this information we are indebted to 
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j 1 find bat c ve ſceming objeftion, u herein Biſintagan does not anſwer the full deſcription we have left us of the ſituation of 
this famous metropolitan city, which is, that Cambay was its ſea port, from whence it was ſupplied with neceſſaries ; but then it 
tallies better than Amed-abid with its being 3 day, journey from the fea, and 8 from Barokia ; it alſo exactly agrees in latitude 
with the tables of Nafir-ed4in and Ulug-beg, without ftraining the point in theſe particulars, as M D'Anville has done: And as 
Cam bay is ſaid formerly to have been tue chief port for trade in theſe parts, tis very natural to ſuppoſe the places round about ro 
have been ſupplicd trom thence ; notwithitinding ſome other inconſiderable port might be nearer thereto: Beſides, it may be 
obſerved that Eba. Said deſcribes it as 3 days journey from the fea, and not from Cambay. 

According to Sir Thomas Roe, it inciud-d 15 coſles. t Page 27. + Or Cy tor. 

+ Sir Thomas Roe fays © There were ſtanding (in his time) above a hundred churches (doubtleſs he means pagodas or temple:) 
„ all of carved flone, many fair towers and Janthorns, many pillars, and innumerable houles, bit not one inhabitant; There is 
„ bat one llecp accent cut out of the rock, and four gates in the aſcent, before you come to the city gate, which is magnificent ; 
« alfo the hill is encloſcd at top for about 8 coffes, and at the S. W. cod is a goodly old calle.” S Or Rama. 

% Or Toda, acco:4 ng to dit Thomas Roe, who was embiſſador from king James the ficit to the Great Mogul, in 1915. 


Thomas 
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Thomas Rhoe, an Engliſhman, who tells us he went thither with the Mogul Gchan-ghir, * 
when he made a tour from Azmer g to Agra. He ſpeaks of it as a conſiderable town, well built, 
yet the more agreeable for being ſeated in a fertile and populous country. 

To the Eaſtward of Surat and Southward of Maliia is the province of Kandiſh, to which 
that of Berar is found to be annex'd, in the diviſion ſome authors make of the provinces of 
Indoſtan. Berar is to the Faſtward of Kandiſh, its capital is Shapur, which is all we know of 
it; becauſe this province is not to be met with in the ordinary routs of Indian travellers. Brampur, 
the capital of Kandiſh, is a great town, near the head of the river Tapti, || which riſes a little 
above the caſtle of Gehar-conda, One of the two roads leading from Surat to Agra, paſſes 
through Brampur, and I believe it is more frequented than the other through Amed-abad. 
You go from Surat to Naopura, where of two roads that preſent themſel ves, one leads to Bram- 
pur, the other to Avreng-abad, and into the provinces of Deccan, Keeping on the right hand and 
declining to the Southward: I ſhall not enumerate the places you meet with upon each of 
theſe roads, the deſcription of which is to be found in Thevenot, Tavernier, and the voyage of 
a biſhop of Heliopolis. I ſhall juſt mention Haſſer as a ſortreſs, in the neighbourhood of Bram- 
pur, which was defended by a particular prince, reigning at Brampur, when Ekbar, after the 
conqueſt of Guzerat, was for extending his dominion as far as Decan. The reduction of Dolt- 
abad, of which another prince was ditpoſſeſſed, followed that of Brampur ; and Andanagar, a 
town-further in Decan, occupied by a princeſs, named Cande, fell at the ſame time into the hands 
of Ek bar. | 

We may look upon Avreng-abad as the capital of Decan, as it is actually the reſidence of the 
vice-roy, who is reputed to have authority over all the nabobs of the particular principalities, 
formerly comprehended in the kingdoms of Viſapur, Golkonda and Carnate. The name of 
Decan implies a Southern country, and this the author of the Periple knew, who ſays expreſſly, 
that from Barygaza, the country which lies to the Southward is, on that account, called 
Dachinabades; the Indians (he adds) fignifying the Notus, or South fide, by the term Dachan, 
Axyavs: We may further obſerve that the word Abad, joined to Dakan, in the name of 
Dakin-abad, is wholly Perſian, and ſignifies a habitation : And this diſtinction, which the 
author of the Periple makes between the North country, towards Barygaza, and that which from 
thence extends to the Southward, I find confirmed by this name's having the ſame purport in 
other parts of India. The Chriftians of St. Thomas in Malabar being divided into North and 
South, the former are called Baregam-pagan, and the others Degam-pagan. Three kingdoms 
were formed in Decan towards the middle of the 16th century, by the rebellion of three prin- 
cipal nobles againſt their ſovereign : Nizam-maluc or Niſam-ſhah made himſelf King at Viſapur, 
Cothub-ſhah at Golkonda, and E'del-ſhah at Biſnagar; the latter of which was afterwards ſubdued 
by the kings of Viſapur and Golkonda, and the king of Viſapur extended his dominions as far as 
the coaſt of Coromandel: But the Mogul Avreng-zebe afterwards made himſelf maſter of 
Viſapur as well as of 'Golkonda, and made himſelf acknowledged as ſovereign over the various 
Indian princes as far as C. Comorin. - : | 

Avreng- abad is ſituate in a. particular province called Balagate: This town owes its name, 
and probably its riſe, to Avrenge-zebe, who, in his father Shah-gehan's life-time, governed this 
province, then a frontier of the Mogul's empire. I write Avreng-abad with a v conſonant 
and not Aureng-abad, becauſe the Perſian word Avreng, ſignifying an ornament, is pronounced 
as this way of writing ſhews. T About 5 coſſes to the Northward of Avreng-abad is Dolt- 
abad, a royal town of Decan, before the diviſion of that kingdom and the eſtabliſhment of 
thoſe of Viſapur and Golkonda. The caſtle in this town is reputed one of the beſt fortreſſes 
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®* Jehan-guire, or Jehan ·guir. $C Or Adſmere. I Or Taptey. 

+ Mr. Frazier, who was well verſed in the Eaſtern languages, writes it with the vowel u, in his explanation of this name, 
which he ſays ſignifies the ornament of the throne. L. . 1. 
| In 
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in India, We mu not omit the pagoda of E'lora, diſtant a few hours travelling from 
Dolt-abad, where there are ſeveral temples, diftinct and teparate, with porticos and 
galleries, and an infinite number of private chappels; the whole, occupying a vaſt ſpace, 
is hewn out of a rock, cut in ſuch a manner as to form all thoſe cdifices, which are 
adorn'd with abundance of figures, carved in the fame rock: If you read Thevenor, 
whoſe curiofity led him to this place, you will wonder that (probably for want of 
knowing better) geographers thould omit ſuch a remarkable place in their particular maps 
of India. 

To the Weſtward of Avyreng-abad, Balagate is parted from the province of Baglana, whereof 
Muler is the principal town; and to the Southward of Balagate, before you come to the fortreſs 
of Golkonda, which is near a place called Calvar, you croſs the province of Telenga, formerly 
more extenſive, when Viſapur belonged to it: Its capital is Shehr-Bider, and there is one road 
from Avreng-abad, by the way of a town named Patri, which leads to Bag-nagar, the capital 
of Golkonda, through Shehr-Bider : I fay one road, becauſe there are ſeveral leading to = 
nagar ; but eſpecially one through Indur, the country of a raja on the left hand of the road from 
Shehr- Bider : between theſe two roads lies the Kandahar,“ before ſpoken of, || in the account of that 
ſo well known on the frontiers of Perſia and India, Here it may not be amits to take notice of the 
communication between the principal places by roads, leading from one to the other: Brampur 
has one to Agra, and another to Surat; Avreng-abad, and Patri beyond that, have each one to 
Surat Patri has alto other roads leading one way to Brampur and another to Bag- Hagar; fo that the 
communication extends from Agra as far as Bag-nagar: From the harmony of theſe ſeveral 
roads, we may tee their conveniency. 

I ſhall now return to the coaſt: Among the ſeveral places known between Surat and Daman, 
I ſhall juſt mention Gandivi: At the next place beyond which, called Beltar, the lands poſſeſſed 
by the Portugucze terminate Guzerat. Daman is the firſt + Portugueze ſettlement that preſents 
ittelf upon the coaſt : It was taken from the king of Guzerat in the year 1559. The domi- 
nions of Nizam-maluc extended to the neighbourhood of Daman, and there ended, beforc the 
conqueſts of the Mogul had laid waſte Decan. The diſtance between Surat and Decan is 
' computed at about 4o cofles ; and from Daman to Bagaim, þ another Portugueze ſettlement, is 
reckoned 18 leagues. The ground on which Bagaim ſtands, and ſome other places to the 
Northward thereof, viz. Main, Quelmé, and Bandora, is ſeparated from the continent by a 
channel which joins the fea between Tarapor and Main, after having received ſeveral rivers or 
currents of water. To the Southward of Bagaim another channel opens, which turning through 
the lands to rejoin the ſea in the bay of Bombay, forms the iſland Salcete: In this laſt men- 
tioned channel, is a place called Tana, defended by four caſtles, two of which have their foun- 
dation in the water, according to the account of father Vincent-Maria, who has been upon the 
ſpot. Eaſtern geographers ſpeak of this town in ſuch a manner as induces me to think it has been 
one of the moſt flouriſhing ſea- ports in theſe parts. Ebn-Said extends thus far the country which 
bore the name of Lar, ſaying that it is the laſt place therein: Abulfeda adds from the relation 
of ſeveral travcllers, that it was encompaſſed with water, as well as the places dependent thereon, 
- which agrees with its preſent ſituation: He refers to Edriſi when he ſays, in the neighbouring 
mountains of Tana grows a tree, from the roots of which they get the kna, with which they 
fiain their hands, Kc. which ſerves to correct the reading we find in Edrifi, where this place is 
called Nara inftead of Tana (8th part of the 2d climate) and as the account given by Abulfeda 
is more particular than that in Edriſi, it ſerves to confirm the opinion, that this work is only 
an abridzement of the true one: I ſhall moreover obſerve with regard to Tana, that its latitude 
by Al-Bizuni of 19 20 appears very probable; we find it the fame in the Tables of Naſir- 
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This is Candahar in the map; and the other, on the cor fine: between Perſia and India, Kandahar, Page g and 10. 
+ Or the Northermoſt. + Or Eflciu, | 
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uddin and Ulug- beg; and from the town of Tana being mentioned in theſe tables, in preference 
to any other in this country, not excepting Cambay or Berokia, we may conclude that it was 
very conſiderable: Marc-Pol ſpeaks of it as a kingdom, which he joins to thoſe of Cambacth, and 
Semenath, i. e. Cambay and Saumnat. 

The territory of Bombay, or as the Portugueze write it Bombaim, is ſeparated from Salcete 
by a channel, which makes it an ifland, The Engliſh obtain'd Bombay by the marriage of 
Charles the ſecond with the Infanta of Portugal, in 1662, The bay is ſpacious and includes 
ſome iſlands, one of which is remarkable fur the figure of an elephant as big as the life, and a 
Pagoda, both cut in a rock. The unwholſome air of Bombay is an inconveniency, not to be 
recompenced by the advantage of its ſituation, were it not that intereſt induces us to trade thither. 
The Engliſh make its latitude in 15%; the Map of India adds ſome minutes, for which I will not 
pretend to argue. Oppoſite Bombay, * near the continent, are the iſlands named Cararyja, over- 
againſt which is the mouth of a river, named Nagotana. Ptolemy makes tiie enterance of what 
he calls Nanaguna in a part like this: It is true indeed, he makes this river come from a ver 
great way in-land, which next to Nerbedah (the Namadus of Ptolemy ) would agree 
better with Tapti, which riſes beyond Brampur and emptics itſelf below Surat, than with 
Nagotana, which comes from the hills at a little diſtance from the coaſt : But Ptolemy is very 
incorrect in his Geography of India, and guilty of many miltakcs: He makes ſeveral branches 
of a river, with particular names and with different mouths, to proceed from Nanaguna on its 
right fide, and approaching towards the ſea ; and we cannot do better in favour of Ptolemy, 
than to take theſe channels for thoſe we ſee run from Nagotana and Caranja, beyond 
oe . and which ſeparate from the continent this narrow tract of land, which makes the 
ea-ſhore. 


This is now the proper place to mention Concan (the maritime and Weſtern part of Decan) 
which extends as far as Canara, beyond Goa. In the relation of a Mahometan traveller, publith'd 


by the abbe Renaudot, there is mention made of Kemkem, as a country limiting the dominions 
of the Indian monarch, called Balahara. In the latitude of Bombay, on a ſteep hill, fortified 
by nature, is a caſtle, which ſerved as an armoury to the famous raja Cievogi or Sevagi, + who 
became powerful for near a century in this mountainous country, by uſurping it from the kin 
of Viſapur; and pillaged Surat in 1664. Behind thoſe mountains, as we are told by Barros, 
ſpring two riyers, Cruſuar and Benhora, the firſt to the Northward of the other: Theſe rivers, 
uniting in the environs of Andanagar, according to the ſituation of the ancient maps given to 
this town, which was one of the conqueſts of Ekbar in Decan, form the great river Gange, 
treated of in the foregoing ſection, where I ſhew'd the manner of its joining with the Ganges. 
There are other opinions of this river, and ſeveral others which ought to join it in its paſſage, 
before that it crofles the different roads, which lead from Avreng-abad to Bag-nagar: Beyond 
theſe places, the want of intelligence concerning a great ſpace of country, leaves us without 
any account of the courſe of this river, till we take it up again towards the place where it 
divides into ſeveral channels, to get into the Ganges and the ſea. One cannot but conclude 
it was for want of better informing themſelves from Barros, and even of conſulting ſome parti- 
cular maps, drawn in conformity thereto, that the head of the Ganga hath been unknown to 
former geographers, who have compiled maps of India; and that in the map entitled Cotes de 
Malabar & de Coromandel, the rivers are there deſcribed in ſuch a manner as not to admit of a 
paſſage, and thwarting the way to the River Ganga. 
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® Or rather to the Southward of Bombay. 


+ This is only one iſland ; but being high mountainous land at each end, and low in the middle, it appears like two il,rds 
at a diſtance. 


+ Mr. Groſe makes this Sevagi or Sevajee, the ſame with Sabou or Sow- Raja, and the founder of the Marattas 3 ſee his voyage 
to India, Page 119. | Page 31. | 
Beyond 
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Beyond Nagotana, and at the enterance of a river, is the town of Chail, + poſſeſſed by the 
Por , but greatly ruinated at pretent from what it has been: Its caſtle is on a point of 
land, almoſt an iſland, ſtands on a hill, and is known by the name of Morro de Cail. On the 
left hand of the enterance, which is quite ſpacious, the Iſland of Calaba is occupied by one of 
the Anerias, who are pyrates by proſeſſion, and greatly moleſt the trade on this coaſt ; and 
whoſe principal place called Vizindruk * is a fort upon a rock, laying at the mouth of ſeveral 
rivers, in 17* 100, I about 30 leagues beyond ꝙ Chaul. They are vaſſals of Sahou-raja, ſovereign 
of the Marates, who of late years have diſtinguiſhed themſelves by laying waſte great part 
of the peninſula of India. The country along the coaſt of Coromandel formerly belonged to 
them ; and 'tis from a prince of that nation, that the French obtain'd the ſettlement of Pondi- 
cherry : But the Moguls extending their dominions to the extremity of the peninſula, obliged 
them to retire into the mountains, which lie along the Weſtern coaſt, from whence they infeſt 
all the plain to the Eaſtward, even as far as the ſea coaſt, by taking advantage of the diviſions 
which ariſe between the different powers eſtabliſhed by the Mogul's authority ; but which the 
inability of the government, ſince the death of Avreng-zebe, has not been able to keep in due 
obedience. Though we cannot exactly determine the limits of Sahou-raja's country, the general 
notion is that the Marates poſſeſs all that extent of country which the Indians call Gattam ; 
or the mountains from the latitude of Bombay to that of Goa. The reſiderce of Sahou-raja is 
at a town called Satara, || the ſituation of which we are partly ignorant of, The Portugucze having 
been at war for ſome years with a prince in the neighbourhood of Goa, ſubject to Sahou-raj, 
I had recourſe to M. le Cerda, embaſſador from Portugal to the French king, to acquire ſome = 
knowledge of the ſituation of Satara; and by means of a letter from M. d&'Almeyda, count of 
Aloma, who, during his vice- royalty at Goa, obtained great advantages in the war above- men- 
tioned, I learned that Satara is on the Gattes, about eight days journey from Goa, and nearly 
the ſame diſtance from Bombay ; ſo that theſe three places, Goa, Satara and Bombay, make a 
triangle. In the way from Goa towards Satara, you come to a little place depending on the 
king of Sunda, called Sanquelim, from thence to Caliapur, the feſidence of a prince named 
Sambagi-raja; thence to Satura: From whence we may conclude, that Satara ſhould be placed 
about 2*+ or to the Northward of Goa, and perhaps ſome degrees from its meridian to the 
Eaſtward : But this computation is not exact enough for me to inſert Satara in the map. 

I now return to the Angrias: Theſe ſea robbers have been ſettled where they are, from the 
remoteſt antiquity ; Ptolemy deſcribes a nation that he calls 24445» Nizru,, about the mouths of 
the River Nanaguna; alſo the author of the Periple and Pliny both make mention of it. Next 
to Chaiil is Danda-rajapur, + a fortreſs on an Iſland, which defends the enterance of the river. 
The chart in the Engliſh Pilot confounds Danda with the river which falls into the ſea by Chadll. 
In another particular chart of this coaſt, Danda is omitted. Siſerdam is the next place 
remarkable, foraſmuch as authors place in this latitude a town called Sefare, with the ſurname 
of el-Hind, to diſtinguiſh it from Sefare el Zenge, which is Sofala on the coaſt of Africa, or 
in the country of Zengis, which gave name to what is commonly called the coaſt of Zanguebar. 
To this poſition of Sefare, or Siſerdam, I think the place called by Ptolemy Supara, ought 
to be removed; though he makes it precede the mouths of Nanaguna. The port of Sibor, 
mentioned by Coſmas, upon this coaſt, may be alſo taken for the tame place, for beſides that 


— 
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: Alſo Ixdrac or Izendrook, but better known by the name of Gary,Gariab or Gyriab, taken by the admirals Watſon and Poccck, 
in 1756. | 
0; rather in the laticude of 16 deg. 25 min. Sce the New Directory for the Eaſt-Indies, page 15 ; and is 47 leagues at 
diſtant from Choul. $ Or to the Southward. 1 

Mix. Groſe {ays be keeps bis court, or rather bead · quarters, at the fort of Raree in the mountains of Decan, which is reported to 

be the moſt impregnable place in the known world: See its deſcription in his voyage to India, page 137. As alſo his account of 

the origin of the Marattas, and the Angrias. ; | 

t Dande Raja-pore lies about 7 league. to the $Southward of Chavl, and belongs to the ſedee, who is the Great Mogul's admiral. 
we 
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we are to underſtand that the vowels are indifferent in theſe denominations ; the conſonants p and 
b are ccnfounded; and the p and F changed, as in the word Fars, which denotes Perſia ; and 
ſeveral others. This place (Supara) will derive great fame by being taken for the Ophir of 
Solomon, ſuppoſing that the opinion of De Lucas of Holſtein (in his Annotations on Ortelius) 
may be prefer'd to that which places Ophir upon the coaſt of Africa. 

Next to Siferdam is Dabul, t ſituate at the enterance of a great river, which coming from pretty 
far in-land, croſſes the Gattes to deſcend into the maritime country. Linſchoot makes the latitade 
of Dabul 18, Mandelſlo only 17˙ 45: It is certainly placed too far Southerly in the table of 
Pimentel at 17 30. There is a ſca chart wherein Dabul is placed as high as 18 157, including 
no more than 16 or 17 geometrical leagues between Bombay and the enterance of Dabul, 
which in fact is more than 25. Þ Zenghizara, Giria, Vizindruk come next: There is a particular 
plan of Vizindruk | given, with ſeveral others of different places on the ſame coaſt, by Henry 
Cornwall, an Engliſh captain. From thence I proceed to the River Rajapur, which is navigable 
as far as two days journey from the ſea. Rajqapur 4 is on the left hand; and before you come 
thither, 4 you meet on the right hand with Ceitapur, || where the French had a ſettlement about 70 
years. Father Vincent-Maria ſays, that at the mouth of this river is the fortreſs of Carapatan, 
ſeated upon a rock, which the ſca waſhes on three ſides All the maps that I know of, and 
among the reſt a French Manuſcript one, where the enterance of Rajapur is more particularly 
deſcribed than any beſides, make Carapatan to the Southward of the enterance of Rajapur: And 
in the table of Pimentel it is made 3“ more Southerly than Ceitapur. Pietro della Valle makes 
alſo a diſtinQtion of places in theſe Words: pafſarms prima Kajiapur, e poi Carapeten. There 
can be no difficulty in ſuppoſing a channel of communication between C-rapatan and Rajapur. - 
To conclude, I will not heſitate to declare that the maps in general of this coat are not fo à cu- 
rate as might be expected from its having been ſo long frequented by Europeans. We 
may here mention a map made of this place, where Rajapur and Ceitapur are repeated twice 
ſucceſſively. | 

Paſſing over the country of Mollondi and the prince of Bonſolo, “ with whom the Portugueze 
were laſt at war, we arrive at the territories of Goa, I am indebted for the manner of its appear- 
ance in the map of India, to a particular map I had from Portugal; but I muft own, that the 
ſcale of that map not being exactly known to me, I am afraid I have given the continent in 
this map rather too much extent and my unwillingneſs to omit any of the particulars I had 
acquired, may perhaps have occaſioned this excels, as it is uſual, rather than to fall into the 
contrary default. I have found out the diſtance from the enterance of Goa to Vingrolen or Vin» 
grela (a Dutch ſettlement there) by which I imagine this ſpace ſhould be leſs than in the Map 
of India: The Portugueze map I have copied in this part extends from Nevtti to Cape Rama. 
With regard to the territory of Goa, it conſiſts (excluſive of the iſland which includes the town) 
of two ſmall diſtricts, which the Portugueze, notwithſtanding, call Zr avincias : Bardez to the 
Northward of the iſland, and Salcèta to the Southward : That of Salcèta is repreſented as a 
peninſula, though heretofore it has been made an iſland. The country of the prince or King of 
Sunda, bounds the goyernment of Goa on the South. I could not find in the Portugueze map, 
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1 Here the Engliſh had once a factory. N 

* Sir Henry Middleton obſerved the latitude in the road off Dabul 19 d:g. 42 min. and Capt. Dounton makes the South point 
thereof 17 deg. 34 min. 

+ It muſt be but very little more if any, according to the bearings and obſervations of thoſe ſhips which have coaſted theſe parte; 
though, as this coaſt is but little frequented, on account of its being ſo in feed with corſairs, the diſtances we have of the ſeveral 
places between Goa and Bombay are but little to be depended on: For having been variouſly repreſenced and miſplaced by authors, 
they have frequently been miſtaken one for another. | 

+ It M D'Anville had conſulted Capt. Cornwall, he would there have ſound that he underſtood Gyria and Vizendruke as 
- ſynonymous names for the ſame place, which he makes in the latitude of 17 deg. 10 min. 


++ i. e. The town of Rajapur, $ The River Rajapur. f Or Geitapur, according to the Neprune Oricuta/. 
% Bonſulo in the map. 
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the name of Mandoa, commonly given to the river coming down to Goa, but rather that 
of the Ganges, a common name for a river, as I have elſewhere remarked, + this river being, 
as well as the Ganges, reputed ſacred; and ſuppoſed to have the virtue of purification: U 
the whole, this Ganges doth not ſeem very conſiderable; and the ſprings thereof are unknown 
to me; but 'tis a miſtake in the maps, to carry the courſe of it up to Viſapur, + inaſmuch 
25 that of Kriſhna, thwarting the way from Goa to Viſapur, intercepts its paſſage, as we are 
informed. | 

The iſland of Goa, and its dependancies, as far as the river Aliga, which terminates Concan, 
or the maritime part of Decan, had a particular prince called Sabai, when the Portugueze made 
the conqueſt of Goa. According to Jarric, this Sabai was a Saracen, that is to ſay, a Mahometan ; 
and yet the Portugueze hiſtorians call him a Pagan, which makes him of Indian extraction. 
Idal-khan, or Adel-khan, from whom Alphonzo d'Albuquerque took Goa, in February, 1510,“ 
and for the ſecond time in November, 1511, was the ſon of Sabai, as we learn from Jarric; 
whereas this Ade Khan, according to the tame ( hiſtorians, was a Turkiſh captain, whoſe proper 
name was Kouf; and who, dividing with Nizam-maluc the government of this coaſt, and 
occupying the Southermoſt part thereof, made himſelf acknowledged as ſovereign by Sabai, 
prince of Goa. Beſides theſe hiſtorical contradictions, we way obſerve another, from different 
memoirs; namely, that the diſmembering of Decan, by the uſurpation of divers princes, chiefly. 
Nizam-maluc and Edel Shah, which is the ſame as Adel-khan; happened about the middle of 
the 16th century ; whereas Adel-khan is found here to haye lived in the beginning of the ſame 
century : This is ſufficient to ſhew the difficulty of clearing up the revolutions which preceded 
the pietent ſtate of affairs in theſe countries of India. We are convinced that the —.— ſitu- 
ation of Goa does not at all differ from the ancient one; “ nevertheleſs the Portugueze maps 
place what they call Goa Velba on the Southern branch, which ſeparates the iſland from Salceta, 
or that of Murmugaon. Martiniere, in his Directory, certainly exaggerates in giving the city 
of Goa an encloſure of walls, 4 leagues in circumference. || Let us ſee farther ; Mandelflo havi 
ſeen Goa, ſays, that the town has neither walls nor gates, and that it has nothing but its ſitu- 
ation as an ifland to ſhelter it from the inſults to which an open place is liable. + 

The poſition of Goa, as well in longitude as latitude, is laid down from the obſeryation of 
father Noel, a Jeſuit, whoſe aſtronomical determinations have been adopted by the Royal Academy 
of Sciences, in the Connoiſſance des Temps. Geographical intelligence doth not penetrate far 
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+ Page 8. + Viſtapur in the map. | | | 

* Gemelii ſays it was ff taken in 1508, without any bloodſhed ; and that Hidalcan or Adel-Kaun retook it ſoon after : But 
Albuquerque recovered it gain in 1510, with the ſlaughter of 7000. But according to extracts from Caſtanneda, Barros and 
a y Souſa, it was taken in February, 1610, loſt again the June following, and retaken in November the ſame year. 

ortugue ze. | 

. By Ss ancient one, M. D*Anville here can mean only that which Albuquerque took in 1510: But this does not argue 
but that the town which lies on the South fide of the Ifland of Goa, and is well known to the inhabitants thereabouts, by the 
name of Old Gon, might be inhabited, and go by the name of Goa, before the other was built: And this is far from being 
improbable ; fur 2 place ſeldom, if ever, acquires a name, eſpecially by univerſal conſent, without ſome analogy ; and ] do not 
find this place is known by any other. See its deſcription in Fryer, page 154. 

[| Gemelli, who ws at Goa ia the year 1695, confirms this, ſaying, that the compaſs of its walls extend 4 leagues. 

1 It is nctorioully known to the contrary ; and all other authors who have treated thereof deſcribe it as walled about, beſides 
other very ſtrong fortifications. Mandelſlo was at Goa in 1639, which is earlier than moſt of the other relations; which 
might induce one to imagine this city was walled round after he was there; yet we find that at the firſt taking thereof, by 
the Portugueze, Albuquerque was brought in great flate to the city, and received the keys in form at the gate: Alſo, that 
being befirged again 4 months after, by the Moors, we are told that they encamped with 550co feot and 500 horſe againſt the 
city (whitber the Portugucze retired) playing their cannon to good effect; and yet it ſuſlained a ſiege of 20 days, Likewiſe in 
1573, we fond it ſo firorg'y fortified as to hold out againſt an army of 35000 borfe, 6c elephants, with 250 pieces of ordnance. 
M. Detlon, who was there after Mandelflo, ſays, that it (meaning Goa) is ſurrourded with a wall, though, at that time, of but 
lizdle firergth : but be gives this reaſon, that the avenues to the city were ſo well guarded as to render needleſs any other works to 

| defend it againſt the attempts of an enemy. Pryer ſeems to unravel this, in ſaying * A mile wide of this city we entered a 
- gic that was flrong, to which the wall is contingent, that compaſſes this better part of the iſland together with the city.” 

28e 155+ 4 
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into the continent, in the latitude of Goa: And were it not for the e of a road (ſor 
which we are indebted to Mandelſlo) from Goa to Viſapur, and from Viſapur to Dabul, geo- 
graphy would be intirely naked in this part. Some names of places, which I have found pretty 
correct upon this road, as far as I have been informed of the neighbourhood of Goa, ſerve to 
render ſeveral others doubtful : I have herein obſerved even an error of the greateſt conſequence, 
which is the giving the diſtance in leagues, in the computation, which ſhould be only coſſes; 
but as the difference is one half, the error is leſs doubtful, and the eaſier detected. According 
to Pietro della Valle, whom we may reckon among the moſt judicious travellers, the name of 
Viſapur, to be correct, ought to be written Vidhiepur He even aſſerts, that the name of 
Biſnagar is a corruption of Vidranagar : But who ſhall dare to contradict cuſtom, in ſuch familiar 
— 22 and run the riſque of having what they intend for a correction, taken for a 
ault ? | 

The coaſt under conſideration was known to the ancients by the name of Limyrica : But 
I muſt own, that, after much ſtudy, it is pretty difficult to apply to the places the deſcription 
we find of them, either in Ptolemy, or in the author of the Periple. Immediately after the 
diſtrict of the pirates, Ptolemy places Tyndis ; and the author of the Periple likewiſe mentions 
this place as one of the chief ports of the country called Limyrica: I find it conformable, as 
well in name as ſituation, to the place of Danda, * above-mentioned. One place, which I would 
gladly find out, is that of Musiris: Though Pliny cautions navigators to avoid this place, 
on account of the neighbouring pirates; it appears, nevertheleſs, by the author of the Periple, 
that it was the moſt frequented port on this coaſt; and, as he places it next to Tyndis, without 
any other place between them, and even computes the diſtance at about 500 ftades, we cannot 
be much out of the way, F and run as far as Calicut, according to the opinion of father 
Hardouin, in his notes upon Pliny: It muſt likewiſe be at ſome place where the landing is 
difficult, to agree with what Pliny remarks as an inconyeniency to this port; that the merchan- 
dize cannot be landed there but by the means of boats for that purpoſe : If ſo, I do not ſee 
any place more likely at preſent, upon this coaft, than that of Viſindruk; + and it ſeems as if 
the name of Giria, which lies oppoſite to it, preſerved ſome analogy to the denomination of 
Muxiris, which is at it were hereby abbreyiated. This port belonged to a king called Cerobothrus, 
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Danda Rajapur: . 6a 
- + What, not far out of the way, when after having fixed Tyndis at Danda, and Moziris is deſcribed not only as the next 
place, but even the diſtance computed at about 500 ſtades, which is not quite half a degree, according to M. D' Anville's own 
way of reckoning, page 19, to place it at Calicut, which is above 7 deg. off? This muſt be very ſurpriſing indeed: but 
—_— Danda to be the ancient Tyndis, I ſhould rather be induced to take Chau! for the ancient Muziris, which will agree very 
well with the diſtance, and its being the next place of note to Danda; beſides, it is reported to have been formerly a place of 
great trade: And although it may be objected agairiſt, on account of the harbour's beirg capable of receiving ſhips of burthen, 
at high water, which will not agree with Pliny's account; yet, as there is now (according to Capt. Cornwali's plan) a very 
large and ſhoal bank in the middle of the river; and we have an account of a terrible earthquake, which happened in the 
gulf of Cambay, in 1525, when Vaſco de Gama's (the Portugueze vice roy) fleet (although a dead calm) on a ſudden was 
violently agitated thereby; and is there not the greateſt probability that it might affect this harbour at the ſame time? lnveed 
Calicut is not without its claim, both on account of the ſhoalneſs of its road, and its having been, beiore the Portugueze found the 
way to India round the Cape of Good-Hope, the chief trading port on this coaſt: And although the pirates which Pliny 
cautions againſt, might have their ports, and dwell to the Northward 3 without doubt they would cruize with their veſſels in the 
fair way to the principal trading place; but then we muſt ſeek for another ſituation for 'Tyndis, than Davda. Heylin, in his 
Coſmography, places Tyndis among thoſe cities, which lie on rivers of the ſame name; and makes the River Tyadis to 
deſcend from a hill called Uxentius ; the fituation whereof I ſhall not at preſent pretend to determine 2 . 

4 If Viziadruk be the ſame with Giria, as moſt authors who have treated thereof ſeem to think; and not one that I have 
met with or heard of, affirms the contrary, it is far from anſwering the deſcription here given of the ancient Muziris, in any 
one particular; having at the leaſt 4 and 5 fathoms at the enterance into the harbour, and capable of admitting ſhips ot the largeſt 
burthen, witneſs the Eoglith fleet under admiral Watſon, in 1756; and it is at more than twice the diſtance of 500 ſtades from 
Danda, which M. D'Anville has concluded on for the ancient Tyxdis ;_ and beſides, is the chief harbour of the pirates; and as it 
is the propereſt place on the coalt for that purpoſe, its not improbable but that it might be ſo in Pliny's time: Or otherwiſe 


he muſt ſuppoſe the pirates country was to the Northward of Tyndis, ſince that is deſcribed as bordering thereon ; but I can ſee 
no reaſon for ſuch a concluſion, | | 


according 
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according to Ptolemy; or, as it is read in the Periple, Ceprobotus; and in Pliny, Celcbothras. 
Ptolemy deſcribes a royal rown of this prince up the country, under the name of Carura, 
which perhaps may be the tame as that known to us by the name of Kavtiri; which, by its 
fituation, nearly anfwers to the latitude of the place which I take to be Muziris, 

I had like to have forgot another port, mentioned by Cotmas, as one of the principal on this 
coaſt, and likewiſe by the author of the Periple, which is Cal/zana: Colmas ranges this port, 
(in the order he ſeems to follow from North to South) before Sibor, which I take for Siferdam 
and I think may not improperly be placed in the neighbourhood of Bombay, at Caranja, 
which name may probably be a corruption of Caliana, by changing, the liquid / into r, as ſuch 
a change is common to the Portugueze, who tay branco for blanco, prata for plata, But there 
is another place to ſeek beyond Muziris, which is Ne/cynda, in the author of the Periple ; 
Alelcynda, in Ptolemy ; and the fame whercot Pliny ſpeaks, under the name of Necaniden, 
which he gives as the name of a nation. | 

According to the author of the Periple, Nelcynda is ſituate about 120 ſtades from the ſea, 
up a river, at the mouth of which is a port called Barace; and this river is probably that which 
we find in Ptolemy, under the name of Baris, as the affinity of ſound inclines us to believe. 
A diſtance nearly equal to that from Tyndis to Muziris (about 500 ſtades) which the author of 
the Periple makes before you come to the port of Nelcynda, will prevent us from being far 
out of the way, and all that we canallow, without being ſuperfluous in computing the diſtance 
given, is to reach Goa, ® which by the advantage of its fituation, muſt have been always remark- 
able upon this coaſt: I am apt to believe that the port of Barace, and the enterance of the 
River Baris, is that of the channel which ſeparates the canton ct Barde from the Iſland of 
Goa; and that Neleynda will be found ſome where up in the country of Sunda, || which ſur- 
rounds Goa on the Eaſt and South. Pliny relates that a canoe, of one entire piece of wood, 
mono-xyla, that is to ſay, hollowed out of the trunk of a tree, brought to Barace the Piper of 
the country, called Cottonara; therefore we cannot miſtake this country to be Canara, which 
produces the beſt pepper, and which lies next to Concan, the boundary whereof is commonly 
allowed to be the River Aliga, a little way from the dependancies of Goa. þ A very power» 
ful king, named Pandion, whom we find in the ſequel to have dwelt: towards the Southern 
extremity of the peninſula of India, extended his empire as far as Nelcynda ; Pliny and the 
author of the Periple agreeing, that this place was under that prince's government. When the 
places ſought after haye been buried in obſcurity, the diſcuſſion thereof is certainly a work of 
no ſmall advantage. | 

The River of Aliga divides Concan from Canara. The Engliſh have a ſettlement at Caryar, þ 
at the bottom of the bay, which receives one of the branches of this river: The point of 
land which forms this bay, is hid by the Anke-dives, g or Five Iflands ; on the chief of which 
is a Portugueze fort, the foundation whereof was laid by Francis d'Almeyda, who ſet out 

from Lisbon on his voyage to India, in 1506. Father Vincent-Maria ſpeaks of Canara, which 
he travelled over lengthways, as one of the beſt and moſt agreeable countries of India: The 
maritime part is pretty much confined by the Gattes ; the ſummit whereof, in ſome places, is 
but 4 or 5 leagues from the coaſt. The principal places along the ſca-ſide are Onor, * 
and Mangalor. Abulfeda ſets down theſe places in their proper order: The country he calls 


* This is being not over ſcrupulous with a witneſs, when the diſtance is given at about 500 ſtades, to ſtretch it to above 1500, 
ſuppoing V izindruk to be the ancient Muziris. I make no doubt but that Goa muſt have been very early, a place of note, for 
its convenient harbours ; but why therefore muſt it be ſuppoſed the ancient Barace : Indeed, if from hence, in or near the given 
diſlance of 120 ſtades from the ſea-fide, we could meet any thing tolerably like the name of Nelcynda, it might be ſome induce- 
ment to fx it here: But after all we are only told that Nelcynda will be found ſomewhere in the Sundah Raja's country: 
Who knows that ? perhaps it may; but I have not confidence enough to affirm it. | 

Or Sandah. T. To the South ard. + Or Carwar, $ Anjedives, 
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Menibar, begins, as he ſays, at the town of Sendabur, ſituate on a gulf of the Green-ſea; 
aſter which comes Hennur, then Baſrur, and farther on Mengerur. The map hereabouts is 
grounded on as good authorities as any part of this coaſt ; and the travels of Pietro della Valle, 
in this country, furniſh us with the ſituation of ſome places in-land. Setting out from Onor, 
and croſſing the mountains, he came to Ikkeri, the capital of a particular ſtate, which a 
naik, * called Venktapa, then founded (towards the beginning of the preceding century) by taking 
up arms againſt the king of Biſnagar. It is aſtoniſhing to think that the relation of Pietro della 
Valle being in every body's hands, geographers, in their particular maps of India, ſhould not 
have conſulted this traveller. According to the chart of the coaſts of Malabar and Coromandel, 
and the copy made of it in Germany, Gorcopa, or rather Garſopa (formetly the reſidence of a 
princeſs, whom the Portugueze called Reyna da Pimenta, or the Pepper Queen) is placed 
about 20 ſea-leagues from Onor, whereas Pictro della Valle explains himſelf thus: Fer lo 
fiume, contr' acqua a vela e a remi andamms, facendo circa a tre leghe di camino, che tanto 
appunto e da Onir d Garſopa. The town of Ikkeri, omitted in theſe maps, and ſituate beyond 
the Gattes, a great way beyond Garſopa, cannot be reckoned aboye 13 or 14 ſea-leagues from 
Onor, according to his deſcription, 

Pietro della Valle has likewiſe deſcribed the road from Ik keri to Barcelor ; and having landed 
at Mangalor, he mentions ſeveral places thereabouts, and among others that of Olala, about two 
miles to the Southward of Mangalor, lying cloſe between the ſca-coaſt and the mouth of a 
river, having before it a wall, in form of a curtain, and flanked with two towers: La terra, 
ſays this traveller, e tutta aperta; fuor che da una banda, verſa la bocca del porto, tra un 
mare e Valtro, dove tirato un muro debole, con foſſo, e due baſtioni ne confini, di poca con- 
ſtderatione. Can this have given any authority to draw near Mangalor, in the chart of the coaſts 
of Malabar and Coromandel, a wall about 20 leagues in length, and which doth not end till it 
is brought to the ſummit of the mountains? The exiſtence of a wall ſerving as a ſeparation 
between Canara and the kingdom of Cananor, where Malabar begins, doth not appear doubtful, 
ſince father Vincent-Maria ſays he had ſeen it (book v. chap. 3.) vedemmo yon diſtante la cinta 
di muro, laquale ſtendendoſi per due giornate, dalla Montagna ſi al mare, atvide queſto, 
(regno di N da quello di Cananor. But, the place where this wall is raiſed, father 
Vincent makes near a fortreſs named Decla, which may be placed at two days journey, or about 
15 leagues beyond Þ Mangalor. | 

'Tis about the heighth of Mangalor, on the other ſide the Gattes, and moſt probably from 
theſe mountains, that there iſſues a large river, of which Barros gives us an account: He 
makes indeed the ſources of this river to ſpring up alſo in the parallel of Cananor and Calicut; 
but it appears that they are ſome other rivers, which, taking their rite alto from the Gattes, 
form that of Caveri, by uniting thereunto above Shiringa-patnam, the capital of Maiſſur; and 
will not allow the ſource of that I am ſpeaking of to be ſo far to the Southward : It is called 
Nagomdii in Barros; but I would feign read Nago-nidi, becauſe N74; is the common name of 
a river in India, and the ſame with that of Nadi, ſpoken of elſewhere : 9 This river runs to 
the Northward, according to Barros, as far as the latitude of that of Aliga, then inclines to 
the Eaſtward, and runs by the royal town of Biſnagar, whence, continuing its courſe towards 
the ſea, it conveys its waters thereto by two channels, about Maſulipatnam and Gaudewari. 
This river was not to be met with in the maps, and what Barros ſays of its mouths agreeing 
with Kriſhna, it is evident that it joins that river; and I take it to be the fame river which 


the Memoirs of the Jeſuits induced me to ſpecify under the name of Tunge-badra, in a map 
I drew in 1737. 
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®* Or, as it is in Della Valle, Venk-tapa Naieka, ſignifying, perhaps, his being of the Najzes caſt. 
4+ Or to the Southward of Mangalor. § Page 8. 


I have 
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I have ſpoken of Decla as a fortreſs, not far from the wall which divides Cariara from 
Malabar. The name of Malabar, in Abulfeda, is written Menibar : In Marc-Pol “ we read 
Melibar. I am of opinion that the term Bar, in this denomination, ſignifies a maritime 
country, and anſwers to the Greek word Hara. According to Abulfeda, Canara ſhould he 
compriſed in Malabar; but really what is underſtood by Malabar, with any degree of exaQtneſs, 
is included between Mount Deli, + and Cape Comorin ; and it is very abſurd to give the name 
of Malabar to all the Weſtern coaſt of the peninſula of India, without any diſtinction. 
Our firſt obx@, upon entering Malabar, is a river, which leads to a place named Neliceram, 
diſtant in a right line 3 French leagues from the mouth of that river. In the deſcription 
of the ccaft, and the enumeration of the places bordering upon the ſea, giyen by Barros, I 
find Nilichilam, between the River Cangerecora (where he fixes the limits of Canara) and 
the town of Cananor. In father Vincent-Maria, there is mention made of Nelicorano, between 
Cananor and the fronticrs of Canara at Decla : This fituation perfectly agrees with Neliceram, 
the name whereof is not ſo altered by the authors IJ have quoted, but it may be caſily reconciled : 
And what makes an enquiry into this poſition more particularly intereſting is, that the French India 
Company have lately erected a ſettlement there. The river which carries you up to it, receives 
two others a little above its enterance, Ramatali and Cavaye. It runs parallel to the coaſt, 
from which it is ſeparated only by a ſpit of land; and we find this river very ſpacious almoſt 
to Neliceram, its common breadth being about 400 toiſes; but it narrows apace after that. 
Father Vincent-Maria ſays he croſſed in this part a river wider than the Pd; and the name 
of Ciegnacera, that we read of in his account, induces one to think it is Cangerecora: þ 
However, as Barros reckons 5 leagues between Cangerecora and Mount Deli, ſuch a diſtance 
cannot agree with the enterance of Neliceram river, which is but about 3500 toiſes from Mount 
Deli: Whence it reſults, that if Cangerecora river be taken for that of Neliceram, as ſetting 
bounds to Canara, it muſt be in ſome part of its courſe above Neliceram, in about the latitude of 
Decla, and not at its mouth: For the 5 leagues, which the Portugueze author reckons 
between Mount Deli and Cangerecora, may be computed at 17000 toiſes, whereas the diſtance, 
as I urderftand, from Neliceram to Mount Deli, is but about 1300 || | 

Mount Deli is a remarkable place on this coaſt, forming a point in about 120 5 of latitude. 
Cananor, whoſe diſtance is about 4 ſea-leagues to the S. Eaſtward, has been obſerved by father 
Thomas, a Jeſuit, to be 11 58'. The name ſeems to be Eli, rather than Deli. A bulſeda 
writes Ras. Heili, or the head of Heili; and the diſtance, with regard to Mengerur, which he 
makes at three days journey, appears very likely, inaſmuch as the latitude of Mangalor is about 
13* „. In Marc-Pol we find that one of the kingdoms, on this coaſt, is that of Eli or Heli, 
according to the different readings of the manuſcripts. I think we may place the port, which 
Prolemy mentions on this--coaft, under the name of "Exam, at Mount E'li, as I know no 
other place that agrees with it ſo well. The ſea forms a bay to the Southward of the Promon- 
tory; and on the point there is a caſtle. The kingdom of Cananor is one of the moſt con- 
ſiderable upon this coaſt; and though the country is divided into ſeveral lord ſhips or principa- 
lities, Colaftri, king of Cananor, has the right of ſovereignty from the frontier of Canara to that 


— 
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®* Or Mark Paul, a Venetian, who travelled in the 12th century. | 
+ But the preciſe boundary is the great wall before-mentioned, which lies about 6 leagues to the Northward of Mount Deli, 
or D' Eli, as it ws in the map. | a | | 15 | | | : 
Congerecora in the map. | | 

It ſeems to me that the river which empties itſelf at Decla, is rather the Cangereccra of Barros ; and although it is placed 

6 + leagues from Mount D'El; in the map, I find no particular authority for ſo doing. Thus the ſaid author will be rendered 
confillent with father Maria, in fixing Ae between Canara abd Malabar, here ; and alſo his Nilichilam will more plainly 
appear to be the ſame with Neliceram in the map, ſeeing it will then be found between that river and Cananor, as above deſcribed ; 
whereas if Cangerecora be the river on which Nelicerem is placed (and that even to the Northward too) it cannot be: So that 
we may venture to conclude the former was the river Barros took for Cangerecora, or (Me his Nilichilam will not agree with 
Nelict tam. | p 
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of Samorin, which begins at the river Cotta. The Dutch at preſent poſſeſs the ſettlement which 
the Portugueze had erected at Cananor, under the vice-royalty of Almeyda. This part of 
India produces the beſt Cardamums. 

Beyond“ Cananor is Telicheri, F where the French had a factory, which they abandoned in 
1682: The Engliſh are now ſettled there, and they have us for neighbours at Mahe, about 
1 league from Telicheri, erected by the French India Company, in 1725. Mahé is at the 
mouth of a river, which is nayagable for ſome leagues, by help of the tide. The mountains 
are not above 5 or 6 leagues from the ſea; and the country, called Cartenattu, was under the 
r of a prince called Bay anor, who acknowledged the king of Cananor for his ſovereign. 
t may not be improper here to obſerve, that ſeveral places on the coaſt, and eſpecially Cugnali, 
ſerve for a retreat to the pirates, by which the ſmall craft are greatly annoyed in theſe parts. 
There was no town ſo flouriſhing in Malabar as Calicut, when the Portugueze, under Vaſco 
de Gama landed there, in 1498. Abulfeda, who wrote his geography about the ycar 1 320, 
makes mention of Calicut, writing it Khaliat or Shaliat ; in the fame manner he writes Shinki, 
for Cochin, The Samorin reigning at Calicut, when the Portugueze arrived in India, was 
acknowledged as emperor, by all the inferior ſovercigns of the principalities of Malabar, but 
ſoon aſter loſt his prerogative and power, by the ill ſucceſs of his wars with the Portugueze, 
who thought 1t their intereſt to raiſe up the king of Cochin againſt him, which greatly contri- 
buted to weaken. his authority. As for the town of Calicut, its foundation is attributed to 
Ceram-Perumal, who is ſaid to have reigned in Malabar with as much wiſdom as power, and 
whom the Indians have placed in the rank of their deitics. The Epocha, given for the foundation 
of this town, is ſaid by Scaliger to be the goyth year of the Chriftian Ara; and another 
carries it up to the year 825: So that it would be to anticipate time, to ſeek for Calicut 


in ancient Geography. The latitude of Calicut, according, to the obſeryations of father Noel, 
is 11* 177. The French and Engliſh have each of them a factory here. | 
Beyond ꝙ Calicut, the country (having been pretty much confined between the ſea and the 
hills) enlarges conſiderably, by the mountains turning off wider, the ſummit of which, in ſome 
places, is about 20 leagues from the coaſt. The adjacent country, along ſhore, is very low, and 
divided by a number of channels, formed by rivers deſcending from the mountains, ſeveral whereof 
run parallel to the ſhore, with now and then openings to the ſea. The repreſentation given of 
them in the Map of India is drawn from a particular map, for which we are indebted to ſome 
bare-footed Carmelites, ſent to the Chriſtians of St. Thomas, under the pontificate of Alexander VII. 
It is well known, that at the arrival of the Portugueze in India, they found Chriſtians 
there, who pretended to have received the faith of St. Thomas the Apoſtle : Theſe Chriſtians 
were pretty numerous in Malabar, and enjoyed great privileges. Coſmas the hermit, who 
wrote in the 6th century, had already mentioned them, giving to the country the name of Calli- 
ane, which we muſt not confound with the port of the ſame name, elſewhere ſpoken of. 4 The 
relate, who had the ſpiritual government of thoſe Chriſtians, being ſent to them by the patriarch 
Neſtorian, of Aſſyria, the zeal of the Romiſh church ſought to take advantage of the 
ſettlements of the Portugueze in this country, to render theſe Chriſtians orthodox ; and Alexis 
de Menezes, archbiſhop of Goa, applied himſelf ardently to this purpoſe in a council aſſembled 
at Diamper, in the center of Malabar, in 1599. Theſe new Catholics were then committed 
to the care of Jeſuits, whoſe order gaye ſucceſſively, during the term of 60 years, four prelates 
to this church, which nevertheleſs is returned to its primitive eccleſiaſtical government. The 
loſs the Portugueze ſuſtained in Cochin, which was taken from them by the Dutch, in 1663, 
deprived the Carmelite miffionaries of all hopes of ſeeing the fruit of their labours. The anci- 


ent ſce of the prelates of Malabar at Angamale, has been transfer'd to Cranganor, with the title 
of an archbiſhoprick. | | 
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Malabar is divided into a great number of principalities, ſtiled kingdoms, and which, by 
reaſon of their diſtant ſituation, and at the ſame time defended by the Gattes, have not been 
ſubyected to the Mogul's yoke, as ſuch like ſtates in the peninſula have been. All the Malabar 
princes are Gentoos ; and many of them are even of the race of the Brachmans, Cochin is the 
moſt conſiderable town on this coaſt, and the Dutch have encompaſſed it with walls: Its lati- 
tude, obſerved by father Thomas, is 9 58. I ſhall here omit places of leſs note, in order to 
proceed to Coulan, or Kaulem, as it is written by Abulfeda. This town is there mentioned 
as the laſt in the country, which the Arabians call the Region of Pepper. It formerly had the 
pre- eminence of all the towns in the ſame country: Its foundation gives date to the common 
Era of Malabar; and the Epocha anſwers to the year of our Lord 822, Marc Pol 
mentions Coilum as a kingdom. The Dutch ſettled at Coulan in 1661. Aninga, * which lies 
ſome few leagues beyond Coulan, is poſſeſſed by the Engliſh, who have a fort there. The 
remaining ſpace, as far as Cape Comorin, belongs to the kingdom of Travancor, on which 
coaſt, at a place called Coleſhei, the French India Company have had a ſettlement for ſome 
years. 

Ancient aphy is very brief in this part of India. Ptolemy not knowing the beari 
of all this — the = which Tad at Cape Comorin (which we find in this 0 
mographer by the name of Comaria) he has drawn the coaſt longitudinally, or nearly upon the 
ſame parallel, which trenches much more ſenſibly in latitude, than otherwiſe, and the fartheſt 
part of this ſpace, whereof our knowledge diminiſhes with the diſtance, is but of ſmall extent, 
and is faid to be the boundary of a people called Aii (Ale to which a town named Cottiara is 
aſcribed as the capital. I am perſuaded that the name of this people may be found in Marc 
Pol, in what he calls the kingdom of La, near which he ſays is that of Coilum, which is 
Coulan. The manner in which this name is ſpelt in Marc Pol, differs only from that we read 
in Ptolemy, by the union of the antecedent article, which is no more extraordinary than to ſee 
the pronoun poſſeſſive joined to Eli, in what is now called Deli. We might produce many 
ſach like examples, the reality of which will ſcarcely admit of doubt. As for Cottiara, 
without applying it to any one town at preſent more diſtinguiſhed than the reſt, we may ſup- 
pole it exiſted in the place called Ai-cotta, whoſe fituation is one of the moſt convenient 
upon this coaſt, at the enterance of Cranganor River, and which, by its name, compoſed of 
two words, ſeems to preſerye equally the name of the people, and that of the town: Cot or 
Cut, Cotta or Cottey, are Indian terms ſignifying a fortified place. 

Before I conclude this ſeQtion, becauſe I propoſe to treat of Cape Comorin, I ſhall ſay a 
few words about the Laque-dives, diſperſed in the ocean, between the parallel of Cochin and 
that of Mangalor. I copied them from a manuſcript chart I have by me, accompanied with 
a table of their latitudes; their diftances from one another, and from the oppoſite coaſt. I 
had this chart from a on who had reſided in India; and I was informed that it was 
compiled by a pilot of Kalipini Iſland, which is one of the Laque-dives ; and that it was 


drawn in 1717. Theſe circumſtances are ſufficient to procure this chart a fayourable opinion ; |. 
| and 
Or rather Anjango. + Coleſhey in the map. 


4 This chart was publiſhed by Capt. Cornwall, ia the year 1724: But in M. D'Anville's map the iſlands to the North- 
ward of mo all gradually brought down to the Southward of it; ſo that the Northermoſt part of Barrow Paul is here 
in the latitude of 13 deg. 10 min. whereas in Cornwall's it is laid down in 13 deg. 30 min. agreeable to the table of 
irudes ; but there is a bank runs out from each end for ſome leagues: On that to the Northward is marked from 10 to 
20 fatkoms. I have alſo two manuſcript charts by me, with tables of the latitudes, bearings and diſtances ; the one Engliſh, the 
other French ; but both ſeem to have been copied from Capt. Cornwall's ; the Engliſh chart is copied pretty cloſe, only i: 
ives different names to ſome of the iſlands, and has added one named Sur Paul, which the table thereunto belonging ſays may 
little more or leſs than 8 deg. 5o min. But this table differs ſomewhat ſrom Capt. Cornwall's, in moſt of the — and 
length of the iſlands ; and in of giving the diſtances from the next iſland, gives the bearings and diſtances from the 
Nortbermoſt of the Maldives. The French one varies but little, either in the chart or tables, from Capt, Cornwall's, only the 


names 
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and it is certain that it repreſents theſe iſlands, their number, ſituation, and denominations, very 
different from any other map. I ſhall add a word or two concerning the Mal- dives, ſome of the 
Northermoſt whereof are ſhewn in the Map of India; but which are totally included in the 
firſt part of my Map of Aſia. A particular chart, made from the obſeryations of ſeveral 
voyages to theſe iſlands, furniſhed me therewith : And what I have obſerved as moſt extra- 
ordinary, and at the ſame time true, is, that this chain of iſlands, which former maps extended 
to the Southward of the Equinoctial, do not even come down to that line; and Sua-diva, which 
is the Southermoſt of all the Mal-diyes, falls ſhort of the Equator above a degree. Ptolemy 
ſeems to have known the Mal-dives, when he ſays, that before Taprobane there are a great 
many iſlands, the number whereof is made to amount to 1378. There is no occaſion to examine 
in what manner Ptolemy diſtributes thoſe he particularly ſpecifies: We ſee that the method 
of repreſenting the Mal-diyes at preſent ſtands greatly in need of improvement. 

I ſhall now return to the continent, and proceed to Cape Comorin. The coaſt of Trayancor, 
which leads to it, bears more Eaſt and Weſt than former maps have made it, except thoſe of 
NM. D'Apres. F The Portugueze are greatly miſtaken herein; and Pimental, by making only 
one-third of a degree of longitude between Coulam and the Cape, at the ſame time he makes 
the difference of longitude 1* 5, differs in the bearings about zo from the map of India. In 

eneral, I have given the whole coaſt a greater obliquity to the Eaſtward than the Portugueze : 
For. according to the table of Pimental, Goa is but 15 of longitude to the Eaſtward of Surat; 
and between Goa and Coulam this table makes only two degrees. 

The diverſity I have obſerved in the latitude of Cape Comorin, demands ſome enquiry : 
In the Engliſh Pilot it is 7 50”; and a large manuſcript chart I have of the coaſt of Malabar, 
agrees there with; alſo the table of Pimental ſhews this latitude in the ſame manner: I find 
two obſcrvations, one of father Thomas, made on a little hill that rites to the Northward of the 
Cape itſelf, on which there is a pagoda; the other by father Bouchet, on the low land at the 
foot of the hill: The reſult of the firſt obſervation is 8 F, the latter 7* 58. The former obſerver 
concludes that the mariners latitude of $* muſt have been made out at ſea ; whence we may 
infer, that the poſition of father Thomas, on the continent, muſt have been ſo near the pitch of 
the Cape as that they did not think it worth while to make any allowance for, judging it 
(perhaps) ſcarcely equal to a minute: So that by taking the medium between theſe two, 
we may conclude it to be ſomewhat more than 8˙. The nicety of ſuch a diſcuſſion is, methinks, 
well judged with regard to ſo remarkable a place as Cape Comorin : And as this method of 
ſplitting the difference is the moſt natural, I propoſe to follow it in the Southera part of India. 
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names are altered in like manner as the Engliſh manuſcript: It alſo has the additional iſland by the name of Cubello, the 
latitude of which in its table is made to be 8 deg. 24 min. and go leagues Weſt from Cape Comorin : However, theſe help to 
confirm the reality of its exiſtence ; and it is laid down in both due South of the iſlands, called by M. D' Anville, Sotle- pol; by 
Capt. Cornwall, Soolepaul; and in the above-mentioned manuſcripts Riciffo and Riciffa. Notwithſtanding the Reſpect theſe 
charts and tables may claim, as they all ſeem originally to have been taken from the pilot of Kalipini or Qualpena, the Iſland 
Ketta or Kelay, and the Northermoſt of the Maldives are proved to be laid down very erroneoufly, the former being found in 


the latitude of 89 4 and the latter in 7® f. See the New Directory, page 18 and 19; which is alto confirmed by the Journals of 
the Warwick and Edgecote in 1751 and 1752. 


+ Author of the Neptune Oriental. 
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FA ROM Cape Comorin, the coaft trenches E. N. E. as far as Point Manapar ; and the 
F * Map of India makes this ſpace about 17 leagues: There are ſome maps which extend 
it to 19; but this is giving too great a breadth P the pininſula in general, as I ſhall 
| take notice of by and by: And a particular Ddtch chart of this coaſt makes it no 
more than 11 Dutch leagues, of 15 to a degree. From Manapar, the coaſt runs N. 13* or 14* E. 
as far as Vaipar, which almoſt all maps agree to make 15 ſca-leagues. Tutucurin, or 
Tuticurin, which is the principal place upon this coaſt, was obſerved by father Noel to be in 
latitude 8 497. From Vaipar to a point of the continent, which is only ſeparated from the 
Ifand Ramanan-koil by a narrow channel, the coaſt lies E. 15* or 16* N. and the diſtance 
is nearly the ſame as from Manapar to Vaipar, and doth not much excecd it: We may rely 
upon the maps drawn by the Dutch, who have ſeveral ſettlements upon this coaſt, in N 
to thoſe maps, which having the error above-mentioned, in the breadth of the pininſula, have 
extended the laſt mentioned ſpace to 20 ſea · leagues. Thus, from Cape Comorin to the point 
of the continent, near Ramanan-kail, the diſtance, in a tight line, evidently doth not exceed 
42 ſca-leagues, though ſome maps extend it to 48 at leaſt: But the Dutch maps do not make 
It quite 40. 
The coaſt juſt deſcribed is called The Fiſbing Coaſt, that is, for pcarls, the moſt eſteemed in 
all the Eaft. The curving of this. coaſt, from Manapar to Ramanan-koil, forms a gulf, which 
we find in Ptolemy under the name of Colchicus, taken from a port he places in the 
gulf by the name of Co/chi, which I flatter myſelf to find in that of Kilkar, laying between 
Vaipar and Ramanan-koil. Another place fixed by Ptolemy on this fide of Colchi, named 
Sofſicure, may be taken for Tuticurin. Ptolemy removes all doubt of the application we 
make of the gulf of Colchi, calling it Calymbeſim Pinnici, or the Shell Fiſhing, from whence 
they get the pearls. — Hs 
The Ifland Rame-ſuram, commonly called Ramanan-koil, or the Temple of Ramana, terminates 
the gulf, and anſwers to that which Ptolemy names Cory, which name he likewiſe applies to 
the promontory of the continent near this iſland: But, it is very improper, in my opinion, 
for him to join to the name of Cory, that of Calligicum, as proper to this promontory, which 
to me to belong to Cape Calla=medu, which name navigators have corrupted into that 
of Cagliamera, and even Cagnamere. Beyond Ramanan-koil is another gulf, which Ptolemy 
diſtinguiſhes by the name of Argericus; and this gulf being terminated by Cape Calla-medu, 
Ptolemy probably does not give two names inſtead of one to the former promontory, but 
N rather 
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rather confounds the ſecond with the firſt, Mela mentions a promontory by the nime of 
Colis, as that part of India, where, with reſpe& to the Ganges, the coaſt begins to front the 
South, Denys Periegete ſpeaks of the ſame cape, as oppoſite the Taprobane. Therefore the 
name of Colis nearly enough reſembles the Indian word Kol. This term implies a temple, 
as in reality there is very famous one in the iſland adjoining to the promontory, which Ptolemy 
calls Cory: And as this iſland alſo exiſts in Ptolemy, Colis and Cory muſt mean one and the ſame 
place on this coaſt. Bochart (Chanaan, Book T. Chap. 46.) and father Hardouin, in his Notes 
upon Pliny, have taken the promontory Cory of Ptolemy, for Cape Comorin, by an error the 
more ſurpriſing, as it is ſo eaſy to trace Comorin in Ptolemy himſelf, under the name of Comeria. 
Bochart allo miſtakes Colchi for Cochin, which is about 100 leagues from that town. 

The country whereof we have been ſurvey ing the coaſt, from Cape Comorin, is that of 
Medura ; and Maraya, which lies contiguous, was one of its ancient dependancies: All the 
inland parts whereof, inſerted in the map, are taken from a particular one of the Jeſuits, which 
I made uſe of before, in that I drew in 1737, for the XXIIId Collection of Edifying Letters. 
This country formerly, for a great way round about, according to the Indian Memoits, bore 
the name of Pandi-mandalam, or the kingdom of Pandi. Ptolemy indireAly makes the country 
of Pandion in this part of India; and the reſidence of the monarch thereof, he calls Modura : 
Now we know the capital of the country is called Madura ; and though the preſent ſovereigns 
uſually reſide at a place in the North of their dominions, near the River Caveri, the name 
whereof is Tiru-ſhira-pali, they have preſeryed the cuſtom of being inaugurated as uſual in 
Madura, the ancient capital. Theſe princes, on aſcending tht throne, take ſucceſſively the 
name of Ielne-Var, in which we may diſtinguiſh one of the kingdoms, mentioned by Marc-Pol, 
on this ccaſt: According to this author, that part of the continent, which faces the Illand of 
Ceylan * is called Maa-bar, or the Great Indian ; and this interpretation of Marc-Pol, is the 
more to be depended on, as Maha is an Indian term, and even uſed by ſome Scythians or Tartars, 
to ſignify great: Thus Maa- bar ſignifies the great region. In Abulfeda we read Môbar 
or Mabar, for dividing India into three countries, Gezrat, Menibar, and Mabar, he fays that 
this laſt begins about 3 days journey beyond Kaulem (or Coulan) which evidently leads us to 
Cape Comorin, where Madura begins. This country of Maa-bar is governed by five kings, 
according to Marc-Pol, the chief of which is that of Var, on the coaſt whereof the Pearl 
| Fiſhery is carried on, out of which this prince appropriates to himſelf a tenth part: But, 

this circumſtance, not being reconcileable with Madura, the name of Var, given by that author 
to this kingdom, may as well be aſcribed to the title, which we ſee belongs to the Kings 

of the country. In the Chineſe hiſtories, mention is made of Mabar, and this name is 
by them written Ma-pa-cut, ace rding to the Chineſe method of dividing their words into 
mono-ſyllables, and of ſubſtituting the & for the p, and the r, leſs known among the Chineſe, 
for an . But this country ought by no means to be removed to the coaſt of Surat and Goa, as is 
argued in a note upon the hiſtory of the dynaſty of the Moguls, page 212; which I 
—_— here without the leaſt prejudice to the author, to whom the public is indebted for that 

iſtory. 5 | 

I ſhall here leave the continent of India to ſpeak of the Iſland of Ceylan: It is about 
10 leagues diſtant from Cape Calla-medu ; and the diſtance is not much greater between 
Ramanan- koil, and the point of Manar, which is only ſeparated from Ceylan by a narrow 


— 


a. 
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® Or Zeyloan: In the map Selen dive. x 


+ Since Maba or Maa, as we are here told, fignifies great, and in page 46 that bay is the common term for a maritime country, 
this of Ma- lar may probably iatimate the greatnels of its trace; and this is the more likely on account of the Peatl Fiſhery 
on the coaſt thereof, ſeeing pearls have been much in efteem from very early ages, and conſequently ſought after by Merchants: 
For, I do not find this kingdom, even when united with Marava, to be of ſo much larger extent than other neighbouring ones, 
or that of Mal bar adjoin ng thereuato, as to denominate it great on that actount. 

2 | channel; 
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channel; and between Ramanan-koil and Manar there is a ſhoal, called Adam's Bridge. The 
Iſland of Ceylan is included within 3* 50” of latitude, viz. from 5* 50 and ſome odd minutes, the 
latitude of Dondre Head, to about 9* 43' the latitude of Point das Pedras, or of Stones, which 
ſome maps have carried up to the parallel of 10% M. D'Apres, in his Neptune Oriental, makes 
the bearings from Cape Comorin to Ponto-Gale, or Ponta de Gale, S. S. E. + E. 3 S.“ and 
concludes the diſtance to be 68 leagues. The Map of India makes it 70, which proceeds from 
Cape Comorin being made therein ſome minutes mcre Northerly than in M. D'Apres: And 
this diſtance is right, even though the coaſt of the continent, between Comorin and Ramanan- 
koil were ſhorter ; which is owing to the direction of the Weſtern coaſt of Ceylan. There are 
ſome maps of that iſland, which are not near ſo correct, eſpecially with regard to the coaſt, 
as the Map of India. The deſcription of the inland parts of Candi-uda, is taken from Robert 
Knox, an Engliſhman, who has annex'd a map to his relation. My deſign is not to enter into 

rticulars, which the map expreſſes upon better authority than moſt other parts of India: 

ut ſhall confine myſelf to the geographical repreſentation, by remarking, that the ſhape of 
this iſland differs conſiderably from other maps, which ſwell the Southern part more: This 
defe& is general in moſt maps. In proportion as objects decreaſe, they almoſt always appear 
nigher than one, at firſt, is aware of: This obſervation ſhould make thoſe perions circumſpect, 
who, in compiling maps, are not regulated by a certain knowledge of the diſtances, 

It is well known, that the Dutch have taken all the ſettlements of Ceylan from the Portu- 


gueze: And in order to reſerve to themſelves, excluſive of every other European nation, the 
riches peculiar to this iſland, and eſpecially the cinnamon trade, they have taken poſſeſſion of 
divers and fortified thoſe parts of the coaſt moſt convenient for landing and ſettling. This 


iſland is ſaid formerly to have conſiſted of ſeveral kingdoms: That of Cotta was conſiderable, 
as it included the S. W. diviſion, where the cinnamon-trees grow; and which the Dutch call 
Canel-land, or the Land of Cinnamon. There are ſome remains of the capital, whence the kings 
dom took its name, at a little diſtance from Colombo, which is the chief place upon the coaſt. 
At preſent we know of but one kingdom in Ceylan, which is called Candi-uda, or the High 

, Which is the innermoſt part of the iſland. In the Northern part, which is flat and 
leſs inhabited, they diſtinguiſh from the ancient iſlanders, a nation proceeding from the Malabars, 
or the neighbouring continent, who are called Sigalas or Chingulais. I am ſurpriſed how 
ſome learned men ſhould queſtion (conſidering the ſituation which Ptolemy gives the Taprobane) 
whether or no that iſland was Ceylan: has that the promontory Cory, to which 
Ptolemy oppoſes in expreſs terms, avrixuras, at a very little diſtance the Boreum Promon- 
torium, or the North point of Taprobane, were not plain enough to find that of Comaria ; þ 
the vicinity thereof, and that of the Pearl Fiſhery, which Ptolemy mentions in the Colchian 
Gulf, ſuffices to give us a more conformable opinion thereof, than to take Sumatra for the 
Taprobane : Another point of agreement obſeryable, is, that Ptolemy expreſſly mentions 
Ceylan by name, when he ſays that another name, by which the Taprobane was called, was 
that cf Salice, and that of the inhabitants Sale : For, in this denomination, it is eaſy to trace 
the name of Selen-dive, from whence is derived that of Ceylan, which cuſtom has eſtabliſhed 
among us; and from which it differs not eſſentially, if we ſuppreſs the Indian term dive, which 
ſignifics an iſland. It is common to read, in the Mahometan writers, Serendi6 for Selendib ; 
but the changing / into r is ſufficiently authorized by cuſtom. Coſmas, who treats of Ceylan 
in a chapter by itſelf, writes Sie/ediba ; tis thus, ſays he, the Indians call this iſland, which 
the Greeks name Taprobane. As to the name of Simundi or Fale-Sinundi, which ſeveral 


* 
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There muſt have been ſome miſtake in this quotation, which ſhould rather have been S. E 1 E. 3“ S. as it is in the Neptune 
Oriental, and is the ſame with S. E. by E. 18. or S. E. 1 E. The diſtance I find to be no more than 196 geometrical miles, 
cr 65 5 leagues, according to the latitude and long itude there given. Sce the New Directory tor the Lal; Iudics, page g and 10. 

+ Or Cape Cemorin. See page 48 and 49. - a * 
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authors of antiquity ſay was proper to the Taprobane, we can diſcover no traces thereof remain- 
ing, any more than that of Taprobane, | = 

What ſeems to have been the greateſt obſtacle to the taking of Taprobane for Ceylan, is 
the vaſt extent which ogy f gives that iſland. The ancients.in general cxaggerated greatly 
in their opinion of its extent. Hipparchus, as Mela relates, made Taprobane the utmoſt extre- 
mity of a ſecond continent, primam partem orbis alterius. According to Pliny, we are indebted 
to Alexander's expedition, for the knowledge that Taprobane was an iſland, rather than another 
world, inhabited by the Antichthones, or the people of another hemiſphere. We need not 
wonder that Ptolemy, who, in general, gives too great extent to the countries he deſcribes, 
ſhould ſo much enlarge the Taprobane: And therefore need not have recourſe to confident 
and improbable hypotheſes, which ſtand in no ſtead, to admit that the land has been in great part 
laid under water by inundations. It has been alledged, that the coaſt of Ceylan was deſtroy'd 
by irruptions of the ſea; but as the accident is ſaid to have been on the North part of the iſland, 
it cannot be greatly diminiſhed thereby, in proportion to its remaining extent, fince the 
channel, which ſeparates it on that fide from the continent of India, is not above 10 leagues 
over. | 

I own that Ptolemy, by giving the Taprobane 15 of latitude, that is to ſay, 12 fon this 
fide the line, and 2*+ on the other, exceeds very much the uſual extent allowed to it; but 
I think I have diſcovered the cauſe of this error: Strabo, Book xv, informs us that Eratoſthenes 
had computed the length of this iſland at 8000 ſtades, ray . Pliny, Book vi, reduces the 
meaſure of Eratoſthenes to 75000 ſtades, in which he has *bcen copied by Solin, and afterwards 
by Mercian, of Heraclea, and Elian: By taking the medium of theſe two, we have 7500. 
Then the method of Ptolemy, as he explains it in his Prolegomena is to take 500 ſtades for 
a degree; and by ſo doing, it is evident, that for want of. diſtinguiſhing one ſtade from another, 
the 7500 have produced the 15˙ of latitude, which he gives the Taprobane: But why ſhould 
Eratoſthenes attribute 7 or 8ooo ſtades to Cey lan, which, in a right line, is not above , 
or thereabouts, ſince by the ſhorteſt, or that of 1000 or 1100 to the degree, the 7 or 8000 
make about 7*? Therefore, a ſuppoſition of ſuch an extent muſt ſurpaſs the reality, Coſmas, 
later than Eratoſthenes, by about 800 years, is not very explicit in his account of it, in ſaying, 
though according to the report of the people of that country, that Taprobane is 300 of what 
he calls gaudia in breadth, as well as length, and -gco miles in circumference. Oneſicrites, 
the chief pilot in Alexander's fleet, made the extent of Taprobane, as Strabo ſays, 5000 ſtades, 
without ſpecifying whether in length or breadth: But I obſerve, that if the extent is to be 
underſtood (as is moſt probable) of the bow which the coaſt of Ceylan deſcribes, the 5000 
ſtades will be found from Point Dondere to Stoney Point, and that pretty equal on either fide 
of the iſland ; ſo that the circumference will be 10000 ftades: And the ſtring of this bow 
will then be rather more than 5ooo ſtades; from whence will reſult, at the rate of 1050 ſtades 
to the degree, nearly 4 degrees, which is the proper length of Ceylan. By this analyſis it 
appears, that the meaſure of Onëſierites ought to be prefer d to that of Eratoſthenes : For 
ſuppoſing that the ancients did not make that diſtinction between the bow and the ſtring, as 
that juſt obſerved, it will nevertheleſs appear certain, that the extremity of Taprobane has been 
too much exaggerated. pI & „ 

In Ptolemy's deſcription of the Taprobane, we find ſeveral particular places. The principal 
river of Ceylan is that of Mowil-Ganga, which, coming from the mountains in the middle 
of the iſland, falls into the ſea, in the bay of Trinkili-mali, at the N. E. part of the coaſt : 
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However true this may be in itſelf, I cannot ſee how it can be dedaced as a conſequent; fince I know of no general rule 


2 for bows ; but they vary in form according to fancy, or the cuſtom of countries 3 ſome being made very long, 
ct near ly ſemicircular. 3 1 
| P | Now, 
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Now, we find in Ptolemy a river named Ganges, the mouth whereof is laid down very conſorm- 
able to its actual fituation : Beſides, I find one article of agreement, which is worth remarking, 
viz. that the latitude of this mouth is marked by Ptolemy at a little leſs than a third of the 
extent of the Ifland, taken from N. to S. in which there is a ſingular conformity with the 

ſent repreſentation of Ceylan. Mount Malea, which the map drawn by Ptolemy places 
Feen of the iſland, agrees alſo in this poſition with that of the higheſt mountains in the 
iſland, among which there is a remarkable one called Adams Fike; for this mountain is nearly 
about a third of the iſland, taken from S. to N. This conformity of ſituation in the Taprobane 
of Ptolemy, with ſuch an exactneſs of proportion, is a certain proof that this Taprobane doth 
not differ eſſentially, but in the exceſſive extent, which Ptolemy's graduation gives it; and from 
hence we may draw this concluſion, that if the extent of Ceylan doth not anſwer ſo nearly 
to the Taprobane of Ptolemy, it doth not hence follow that the Taprobane has ſuffered ſuch a 
diminution as to be reduced to a 15th part of what it was, but to what the proportion of the 
Altitude affigned by Ptolemy bears to what Ceylan really takes up. 

In the word Malea, by which Ptolemy deſcribes the principal mountains of Ceylan, I trace 
that of Male or Malle, uſed in the Southern part of the peninſula of India, as a proper name 
to ſignify mountains in general. Adam's Pike is particularly known to the Arabian geographers, 
by the name of Kahon; and the opinion of the author of Genre Humain, that the — 4 of a 
foot was imprinted on the top of the mountain, is more ancient than the European navigators 
to India, ſince the carlieſt Mahometan writers, as is the relation publiſhed by the Abbe Renaudot, 
make mention of it: Abulfeda ſays himſelf, that it was exactly in this place that Adam 
diſobey d his Creator. It is between Malea and the Southern coaſt of the iſland that Ptolemy 
deſcribes the paſture for cle ; and really it is here, that in a fine Dutch map, which was 
very ſerviceable to me in deſcribing the ifland, the elephants chace is marked: Geyrreweys 
of elyphans van-placts. In this Southern part, the name of a nation, called Boc ani, and that 
of a town Bocana, are found in that of a river in the very ſame diſtrict, viz. ko-Bokan-oye 
or Wei : This addition of wei is no other than the word river, in the Singulaiſe tongue. 
Dana or Dagana, mentioned as a town conſecrated to the moon, and placed about the middle 
of the Southern coaſt of this iſland, agrees exactly with a celebrated pagoda, named Tanawar. 
Not knowing what is the obje&t of worſhip in this pagoda, I ſhall not rely on the name 
of the place for that of its deity. Several other in Ptolemy's Taprobane deſcribe 
other deities by names uſed among the ancient Greeks; as Jupiter, the Sun, Dionyſius or 
Bacchus, and Priapus, whoſe rites we know great part of the Indian Paganiſm has polluted. *' 

But one principal place to find again, is that of the royal city of Anurogrammum, which 
Ptolemy places a little above ſ the mouth of the River Ganges, or Mowil-ganga : Now 
the circumſtances, viz. the name of the place, its fituation, and even the recolleQion of its 
ancient dignity, are found in Anurodgurro, a town now in ruins, but of whoſe former ſplendor 
the people of the country relate wonders. Ptolemy makes mentions of another town as the 
capital, towards the ſource cf the ( , and calls it Maagrammum, according to the reading 
of the Palatine Manuſcript. We may ſuppoſe that the former part of this name, which is plainly 
ed of two words, ſince the latter is common to it with the other name, is the Indian 
word Maha, ſignifying great. The term Nuwar or Netr, ſignifying a town in the preſent 
language of the iſlanders; has no reſemblance of ſound with the latter pert of the names of 
Anurogramm and Maagiamm : I know not whether there be any in the fignification, The 
fituation of Maagramm towards the ſource of the Ganga, and at the: foot of the mountains, 
according to Ptolemy's map, may agree with the capital, now known by the name of Candi. 
I cannot agree with the opinion of the Abbe le Grand, who in the preface to his tranſlation 


+ Or to the Nonthward. = 
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55 
of the Portugueze Hiſtory of Riberio, will have a place, which Ptolemy fixes on the coaſt of 


the iſland, by the name of Sindoc anda, to be Candi: When we would make ſuch applications. 
as theſe, it is requiſite that there be a conformity of ſituation, with every other apparent 
characteriſtic, or at leaſt, that it ſhould not be contrary thereunto. Indeed, this abbe doth 


not explain himſelf very plainly in many parts of the ſaid work : From the manner in which 
he ſpeaks of the knowledge they had af Ceylan, in the days of Alexander, it ſeems as though 
he thought that prince had ſent Nearchus to diſcover new countries, notwithſtanding the com- 
miſſion of that admiral, and not pilot, as the Abbe le Grand calls him, was only to conduct 
Alexander's fleet from the Indus to the Euphrates. In ſaying that the Journals of Nearchus 
and of On&ſicrites are loſt, he did not know perhaps that Nearchus's ftill ſubſiſts in the book 
of Arrian, entitled 'Irvz. | 
We muſt not leave Ceylan, without examining what Pliny ſays of it in particular, and the 
circumſtances that are not to be found in Ptolemy, which has induced ſome learned men 
to imagine another iſland than the Taprobane of this Coſmographer. A free ſlave of a Roman, 
who farm'd the rights of traffick upon the Red-ſea, failing along the coaſts of Arabia, was 
by a hard gale of wind from the Northward driven towards Taprobane, whereupon the king 
thereof, from what he had learned of the Romans, ſent an embaſſador to the emperor, Claudius: 
By this means we were informed that the chief town, at that time called Paleſimund, had its port 
Juſt by, lying to the Southward thereof: Portum contra meridiem adpoſitum oppido Paleſimundo, 
omnium ibi clariſimo: That above it was a lake, called Megisba; to which the relation affign- 
ing 375 miles in circumference, is an extent we can ſcarce admit: That from this lake iflued 
two rivers; the one paſſing by the town, and emptying itſelf into the aforeſaid port, by three 
mouths, the narroweſt of which was 5 ſtades in breadth, and the wideſt 15: That the other 
took its courſe to the Northward, and on that fide oppoſite the continent of India, I muſt 
confeſs it at firſt appeared to me very difficult to reconcile theſe different circumſtances : I 
nevertheleſs think I have found what agrees therewith better than any other place in Ceylan : 
I ſaw no other lake that could compare with it, beſides that which extends from Jafana-patnam 
to Molo-dive, where having an opening towards the ſea, it makes the Northern part of Ceylan 
an iſland by itſelf: Its length is computed to be 18 or 19 French leagues; and as Ceylan 
includes no lake which anſwers to the extent given by Pliny, we cannot ſuppoſe it any other 
than that of Jafana- patnam: This lake diſcharges itſelf into the ſea, near Jafana-patn 
among ſeveral iſlands, ſeparated by different channels, which having a greater length than breadth, 
repreſent the different mouths of one of the iſſues of the lake, which is treated of as a river, 
in the relation: The other river, proceeding from the ſame lake, and directing its courſe to the 
Northward, we have without the leaft doubt, in a detached part of the lake of Jafana-patnam 
which has its opening into the ſea, on the North coaſt of the iſland, near a place called Tonde- 
manar. In a word, to omit nothing that can ſhew its conformity, the port of Jafana-patnam 
lies to the Southward thereof; ſo that the town of Jafana-patnam, which has been the capital 
of a kingdom in Ceylan, or ſomewhere thereabouts, muſt be the proper place for the town of 
Pale ſimund: And I am of opinion that we ſhould rex& the account in Pliny, if the above 
application of it be found the leaft difficult. We cannot however yet leave Ceylan to turn our 
diſcourſe to any other Subject. Beſides that, the name of Paléſimund, which is one of thoſe 
of the Taprobane, detains us here; Pliny adds to his account, that near it is the promontory 
of India, called Coliacum, which is nearly the ſame as Calis in Mela, and in Denys Periegetes, 


The relation is the leſs doubtful, as the Hand of the Sun, deſcribed at the ſame time by Pliny, 
as lying between Palefimund and the continent, can be no other than that, which in Ptolemy 
bears the name of Cory, as well as the adjacent Promontory, and is the ſame with Ramanan-koit, 
devoted to ſome deity or another. Pliny indeed- was far from being exact in making it four 
days paſſage acroſs from Paleſimund to the continent of India; but the exaggeration; of this 
point would haye been ſtill greater if what Strabo relates were true, that the Taprobane was 


thought 
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thought to be at the diſtance of twenty days voyage. To conclude, I ſhould have cut this 
diſcuſſion of Ceylan ſhorter, if I had found- any thing certain in what former writers haye re- 
corded of this famous iſland : The conſideration however that poſſibly but few readers might 
be intereſted therein, could not induce me to neglect any enquiries, which would afford new 
lights to geography. | | 
I now return to the continent of India: Marava, which faces the North part of Ceylan, 
has its Naik, or peculiar prince, who refides at Ramananda-buram. The kings of Tanjaor 
have pretended for ſome time a right to govyern this province, which borders upon them, and 
which their dominions join on the North ſide : The extent of this empire, along the coaſt, is 
from the frontier of Marava, doubling Cape Calla-medu, to the Northermoſt branch of 
the River Caveri, which bears the name of Colh-ram: The mouths are very nume- 
tous, ſeeing this river ſeparates into different branches or channels, as far up as Tiru- 
ſhira-pali, and the pagoda of Shirangam near this town; and ſituate in the angle formed by 
the chief diviſion of the river into two branches, from which all the reſt proceed. According 
to the moſt approved modern maps extant, the branch which joins the ſea at Nega-pat- 
nam, to the Northward of Calla-medu, ſhould be the Southermoſt mouth : But that branch, 
which runs to the Southward of the royal town of Tanjaor, emitting ſeveral ſtreams from the 
upper and right hand fide of its courſe ; theſe ſtreams, unknown in former maps, muſt neceſſarily 
diſcharge themſelyes into the ſea, even on this fide of Cape Calla-medu, which- is the more 
likely, as there are openings of the rivers marked on the South coaſt of Taryaor, before you 
come to this cape. The River Caveri ® is the moſt conſiderable of any in the Southern part of 
the peninſula, it comes from Maiſſur to croſs the North part of Madura; and in the preceeding 
ſection + I obſerved that it derived its ſource from the Gattes, which make the boundary 
between Maiſſur and Malabar. What we know of Maiſſur, we owe to the Jeſuits, whoſe 
miſſions have extended hitherto. The country and its princes take this name from a caſtle at 
ſome diſtance from the capital, called Shiringa-patnam, and included in an iſland, formed by the 
Caveri. There is a part of Maiſſur, next to Malabar, and among the mountains, which takes 
its name of Malleam from this ſituation: For, as I have had occaſion to ſay, on the ſubject of 
the mountains of Ceylan, Malle or Male is a ral name for them, in this part of India. 
To return to Tanjaor : Beſides the capital of the ſame name, large and fortified with ſurround- 
ing walls, I ſhall mention Madevi-patnam, an inland town, as the chief of a particular princi- 
ity. The kings of Tanjaor, who are called Maharaja, which ſignifies great king, are of the 
arate race, as were ſeyeral other ſoyercigns in this neighbourhood. 
The coaſt of Coromandel, which now comes under conſideration, begins at Cape Calla-medu 
or Caillamere, + whence it runs to the Northward, for 6 or 7 degrees of latitude, as far as beyond 
Maſuli-patnam. This is the part of India, where the ſettlements that ſupport the trade of the 
Europcan nations are of the moſt importance; and from whence it ſhould follow, that the 
| geographical accounts thereof ſhould be more circumſtantial, and more exact, although they 
ſhould not cvery where perfectly agree. As the Map of India, being done on a proper, ſcale, 
for the uniyerſality of its object, cannot repreſent all the particulars we are made acquainted 
with in this part, it is ſupplied by a particular map of two ſheets, the ſeale of which is four 
times as large as that of the Map of India, which multiplies the extent of the ſurface, as 16 
to 1. We might mention different parts of Europe, in which geography is leſs informed, than 
| of many places in Coromandel. 5 a 
. The true denomination of Coromandel is Siromandalam, or the kingdom of Sora. The 
hiſtorians of the country ſay that it was a long time governed by princes ſucceſſively called 
Siren : Beſides, we find in Ptolemy a nation called Soræ, and a royal town by the name of 
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Or Kauvery. + Page 45. + In the map Cagliamera; ſee alſo page 50. * 
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Sora, of which I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak. They commonly give the natives of this part of 
India the name of Malabars, wherein I ſuppoſe they have confounded the name of Mahabar, 
which is actually agreeable to the country, with that of Malabar, inſomuch that this laſt is more 
known, and has been wholly in uſe, whereas the other is totally buried in oblivion. The 
natives give themſelves the name of Tamules; and we know that the yulgar tongue, different 
from the Samſcret and Grendam, which are the ſacred tongues, bears the ſame name. They pretend 
to have been formerly called Pandies; and indeed they would be thought to have deſcended 
from the ſubjects of the Indian monarch, known to the ancients by the name of Pandion, 
They make ſome diſtinction between the Tamules, and thoſe who ſpeak the language of 
Talugu. | | ; 
The firſt + place that preſents itſelf to our notice is Nega-patnam, about 7 leagues from 
Cape Calliamere, at a mouth of the Caveri, + which is navigable for ſmall veſſels. This town 
was in a flouriſhing ſtate at the arrival of the Portugueze on this coaſt, and they fortified 
themſel ves therein; but the Dutch took it from them in 1658: This is one of the principal 
ſettlements on this coaſt. The next river beyond Nega-patnam is that of Naour; and it is 
computed 4 leagues from Nega-patnam to the river Karical : The French took poſſeſſion of 
Karical, in 1739; and this town, with a caſtle of Indian fabrick, called Karcangeri, was ceded 
to them by the king of Tanjaor, with the places depending thereon, the moſt conſiderable of 
which is Tiru-male-raycn-patnam, a town ſituate between Karical and Naour. From Karical 
we come to Trankembar, or as it is uſually called Tranquebar, which. has greatly disfizured the 
Indian name of Tiranghem-badi. The Danes obtained this place of the king of Taryaor, in 
1620, and built a fortreſs there in the following year, to which they have given the name of 
Dans- burg. To Trankembar ſucceeds Caveri-patnam and Tiru-malei-vaſel. The places L have 
Juſt mentioned are ſituate at the mouths of different branches of the River Caveri. Caveri- 
patnam is famous among the Indians, inaſmuch as they think themſelves purified by bathing 
therein: The town is very ancient, ſince we find it very diſtinctly in Ptolemy, by the 
name of Chaberis; as likewiſe is the River Cayeri, which there bears the ſame name, and 
ave it to Caveri-patnam, Ptolemy moreover making mention of a town, under the name of 
8 which he calls the capital, ſituate on this ſide of Chaberis, we may reaſonably ſuppoſe 
it to be Nega-patnam. 8 | 
The laſt 9 branch of the Caveri is that which bears the name of Colh-ram.|| Near its 
mouth the Engliſh have a cafile, encompaſſed by a branch of the river, named Tivu-cottey. + 
Farther on is an Indian town, called Porto-noyo by the Europeans, Mahmud- bender by the 
Moors, and Paranghi-pettay by the Indians: 4þ It is quite open; but the trade carried on there 
has determined the French as well as the Engliſh to ſet up a factory there. The coaſt inclining 
a little to the Weſtward, by an alteration of its former direction to the Northward, to take 
afterwards one a little to the Eaſtward, forms a bow, at the top of which is Porto-noyo, at 
the mouth of a river called Vall-arra. At ſome diſtance from the ſea- coaſt, and a little on this 
fige of Porto-novo, is the famous and magnificent pagoda of Shidam-baram, which is commonly 
called Chalanbron. About 5 leagues from Porto novo, along the coaſt, we come to Fort 
St. David, belonging to the Engliſh, with the town of Gudelur, * which is diſtant therefrom 
about 800 toiſes. FF The Dutch hoiſt their flag upon a factory called Tevene-patnam, 500 
paces beyond Fort St. David. A river, called Gudelam, runs into the ſea, under this fort, 
increaſed by another river in the neighbourhood, named Tiru-paii-pelur : And at a little diftance 
beyond St. David's, the river Panna joins the ſea. I ſhall not enter into any particulars of the 


places within land, which the Map of Coromandel ſupplies in great numbers : I ſhall only 
+ Or the Southermoſt. + Kavery or Kawery, § Or the Northermoſt. Or Koloran. 1 Or Tiru-kottey. 
+4 Or Gentoo's. ® Or Koodelure. ++ To the Southward of Fort St. David. * 
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obſerve, that the poſition of theſe places, being determined according to their ſituations on 
the ſeveral roads, we are informed by this means of the method made ule of in laying 
them down. 

Pondicherry bears from Fort St. David about N. N. E. Faſterly, diſtant 13 geometrical 
miles, or 5 French leagues. The latitude determined by the moſt accurate obſervations, 
is 11* 55 30”, And we have alſo the longitude of this place fixed by the medium of 
ſeveral obſervations, agreeing with thoſe of father Boudicr, made at Shandernagor, whence 
we may conclude it to be 5 hours 9 min. and 40 ſec. or 77* 25', to which may be added 20”, 
reckoning from the firſt meridian. * Some former obicrvations, though leſs to be depended on, F 
have made it 78 between Paris and Pondicherry ; and this has not been without its conſequences : 
For, in order to reconcile it to the maps, we were obliged to give rather too much extent to ſome 
2 as I have obſerved in treating of the coaſt from Cape Comorin to Ramanan-koil ; where 
I have accuſed the maps of allowing too great a breadth to the peninſula ; f and now the deter- 
miration of Pondicherry gives occaſion to explain myſclt more at lirge. We cannot depend 
upon the geography of India, any further than poſitive obſervations: But having known 
ſcveral people, who have reſided there, and among others M. Didier, the engineer, a learned and 
curious gentleman, employed by the French India Company, at Mahe, on the Malabar coaſt ; 
I have learned from him, that the paſſage over-land, from Mahé to Pondicherry, of which 
he had made ſtrict enquiry, could not be reckoned above 90 leagues + of horizontal diſtance ; 
and that travellers (not couriers) walked it in 13 or 14 days. + In this journey from Mahe, 
they keep along the coaſt to the Southward, going through Calicut, as far as Tanor : || Oppoſite 


, 
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Or the Island Ferro. 

I Ic is with much concern I find my ſentiments at any time to differ from thoſe of M. D'Anville, whom I greatly eſteem 
for his laborious ſtudies and reſearches of geography ; but for the truth's ſake I cannot help obſerving that he ſcems to take 
matters for proof rather too ſuperficially: For in my humble opinion it can be no juſt reaſon why the obſervation of 78 deg. 
is leſs to be depended on than that of 77 deg. 25 min. unleſs it had been ſhewn this excelled or that was deficient: There is 
a ſhew indeed of the excellercy of the former, in ſaying that it agrees with thoſe made by father Boudier, at Shandernagor, 
fee page 30: Bat ſuppoſing theſe to be taken, even at the ſame time, with every particular circumſtance any one can require, 
what would it prove, un eis the true bearings and diſtances between Pondicherry and Shandernagor were known alſo ? At the 
moft, it can only render both the obſervations of Pondicherry dubious, fiace that of 78 deg. comes to us as ſtrongly recom- 
W as the other. See the New Directory for the Eaſl-Indies, page 34. 

I e 80. 

+ PcE.biy . may be no more, but aſter all the enquicy and intelligence that can be procured, one cannot jadge of the 
horizontal diſtance, ſo far over-land, by any perſon's travelling it: For the diſtance travelled hitherto, I believe, 
has been but gueſs work; and then there muſt be allowance made for the up and down hills, beſides the turnings and 
windirgs : And fuppcling theſe diſtances were as ex1Q as the nature of things will admit of, they cannot be entertained as 
reti preof for zczuſtirg the width of this large peninſula, unleſs the bearings of ſeveral places were continued geometrically 
from cre coaſt to the other. | 6 

+ 1 was 25 days on my journey from Tillecherry to Fort St David's, in the year 1747, and loſt as little of this time as 
petible, being ſpur'd on by anxicty, leſt the ſhip I belonged to ſhould ſail before my arrival: And I find, by my memorandums, 
that I was at leaſt 220 hours travelling it, deducting all delays for eating, ſleeping, &c. But I] have been informed that the 
Patzmars or Couriers have done it in 9 or 10 days; that is to ſay, they forward letters, &c. in that time; for they do not go 
all the way, but being 323 Bramines, they ſtage it from one pagoda to another; ſo that upon extraordinary occaſions they 
loſe neither catirg nor ſleeping time. Whether my guides led me the neareſt way I know not; but the names of the places I 
went through, or paſſed by, and the rivers I croſſed, are very few of them to be found, either directly or indireQly, in any map 
I] have ſeen, though ſeveral of them are very conſiderable places, either for royal refidence, forts, pagodas or buzars: And 
yet it ſhould ſeem that I was not altogether out of the right road; for I met a Frenchman near a place called Polla-catta» 
cherry, who informed me he came from Pondicherry, and was bound for Mabe: I think he told me he had been 10 days on 
his journey, but whether be included that day, being then noon, I cannot ſay : By my account I had then travelled 80 hours 
at times, as above, from Tillecherry, and 46 from Tannore, where 1 left the Malabar coaſt ; and 5 hours after ferry'd over a 
river, called Tiruponte, where I could juſt hear the ſurf of the ſea, which in the month of July, when the Weſterly monſoons 
arc in the height on that coaſt, may be heard a great way, eſpecially in a ſtill place and to leeward, While I was on the ſpot 
I computed wy travelling at the rate of a league an hour ; but on comparing the diſtance this makes, with the coleſtial 

om made at Goa and Pondicherry, I ficd it rather too much upon the whole; however, I can no ways allow it at leſs 
than 2 4 miles, and the exceedings of this muſt be placed to the account of turnings and windings, &c. for while I was travelling 
I can truly ſay, no graſ grew under my feet, 
j Or Tanvore. 
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Tanor, an opening in the Gattes gives enterance into Maiſſur, deſcending down a rivet called 
Vani: This brings them to the Caveri, and by following nearly the EreQtion of its courſe 
to the Eaſtward, they are brought to the frontiers of Tanjaor, from whence they muſt proceed 
to the Northward for Pondicherry, By this deſcription of the track, what a difference reſults 
between the horizontal and road meaſure! Though there be 20 French leagues between Mahé 
and Tanor, the arrival at Tanor doth not bring the traveller nearer Pondicherry than 4 or 5 
leagues : And ſeeing that Tanor is to the Southward of Pondicherry about 1*, and that at the 
frontiers of Tanjaor he finds himſelf in the ſame latitude as Tanor, he has a great way to travel 
to the N. Eaſtward, before he arrives at Pondicherry. The Map of India makes it 86 
ſea-leagues, of 20 to a degree, in a right line, between Pondicherry and Mahé, which is 
equal to 98 French leagues, conſiſting of 2500 toiſes : Therefore it appeared to me that 
the diſtance by the road to the horizontal diſtance was at leaſt as 4 is to 3; ſo that 
the road might be reckoned about 120 ſea- leagues, or near 140 French ones; by which means 
I ſuppoſe that the 13 or 14 days journey conſiſted of between 12 to 14 hours in a day, for 
ordinary travellers, and foot paſſengers. This eſtimation is already ſo great, that as it ſhould 
rather be diminiſhed than increaſed, we cannot enhance it without exceeding the bounds of 
probability: Whence it is plain, that the maps, which inſtcad of 80 or 90 1ca-leagues increaſe 
it to 100, between Mahe and Pondicherry, give too great a diſtance to this ſpace, F which is 
very common to be met with in maps. 

The French have been ſettled at Pondicherry ever ſince the year 1674 ; but with ſuch weak 
beginnings, that it was not at firſt imagined it would ever have become fo conſiderable. The 
little ſtate of Gingy þ had its particular rajahs, who acknowledged the king of Narſinga as 
their ſovereign, then dependant on the king of Viſapur, who being leagued with that of 
Golkonda, about the year 1650, plundered the King of Biſnagar of this country, which then 
belonged to him: But in the year 1677, the famous rajah Cievogi, or Sevigi, extending his 
conqueſts to the kingdom of Viſapur, made himſelf maſter of Gingy ; and at the ſolicitation of 
the Sieur Martin, who was then governor of Pondicherry, he confirmed the French in their 

ſſeſſion, and the letters patent ¶ in conſequence thereof are dated in the month of July, 1680. 
The Dutch, jealous of every other nation trading to India, attacked Pondicherry, in 1693, 
with a greater ſtrength that was requiſite to take a little fort, defended by about 550 men: 

But the engagements into which the States General entered at the treaty of Ryſwiek, to 
reſtore Pondicherry, re- eſtabliſned the French therein, in 1699. Ever fince that time Pondicherry 
has increaſed, and enriched itſelf equal to any other European ſettlement in India: Its citadel 
ſtanding in the midſt of a ſpace of about yoo toiſes, which the town takes up along the coaſt, 
was finiſhed in 1706: It is a regular pentagon, and the beſt of its Kind in India: The city 


— 
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® This is a very extraordinary way of computing diſtances, and indeed a wrong method of reaſoning : For ſuppoſing the hori- 
zontal diſtance no more than 86 league, what reaſon can that be that the diſtance by the road may not be twice, or even thrice 
as tar; nor do I know of any rule of proportion for this purpoſe ; neither can I ſee any improbability in its being at leaſt 
double the diſtance, when it is conſidered how far they travel to the Southward, oo the Malabar coaſt, before they ſet off to 
the Eaſtward, and that they are about two-thirds over-land before they make any continued courſe to the Northward, beſides 
windings, &c. which if M. D'Anville had ever experienced, I am apt to think be would admit, that the diſtance he has confined 
the road meaſure to, might be increaſed, without exceeding the bounds of probability. 8 
+ Let us examine this a little by the celeſtial obſervations: I he longitude of Goa by the unanimous application of geo- 
graphers is 71 deg. 25 min. Eaſt from the royal Obſerv-tory at Paris, which makes 91 deg. 25 min. from the Iſland Ferro: 
And M. D*Anville's map of India agrees therewith: Alſo the longitude of Pondicherry, by ſeveral obſervations made by the 
Jeſuits, is found to be 78 deg. o min. from Paris, according to the author of the Neptune Oriental: See the New Directory, 
pages 15, 34, and the Preface x; Alſo my note F, page 58. From hence it appears, that the diFerence of meridians between 
Goa and Pondicherry is 6 deg. 25 min. Now Mahé, on M. D*Anville's map, is laid down aboit 1 deg. 25 min. to the Eaſtward 
of Goa, conſequently there remains 5 deg. 10 min, for the difference of meridians between Mabe and Pondicherry, which in the 
latitude of 12 deg. yields 303 miles or 101 leagues, of 20 to a degree. 
+ Gingy, or rather Jingey. || Called by the Indians a phirimazd. 
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wall, fortified with 17 baſtions, was begun in 1923; and the ditch, which was then wanting, 
is now added, and ſupplied with water by the River Gingy, which is alſo brought into the town, 
and forms therein ſeveral canals and baſons. The inward circumference of the town is rather 
more than 2$00 toiſes: Its greateſt diameter or length is between goo and 1000, and its breadth 
650, reckoning from the ſea coaſt. The ftreets are built with brick: It is ſuppoſed to contain 
1ccoo inhabitants. 

The principal of what they call the Aldees * (a word which the Portugueze have brought into 
India) about Pondicherry, and in its dependance, are Arian-capam, Alſhewak, Vilenur and 
Valdatir. There is a fort at Valdaùr, which place leads to Gingy, about 11 French leagues to 
the N. Weſtward of Pondicherry. Gingy is a ftrong place, and very conſiderable : The town, 
fituate at the foot of the fortreſs, on the Eaft fide thereof, doth not contain above 5 or 600 
foiſes in length, and 200 in breadth; but the circumference of the fortreſs is about 3 500 toiſes : 
Its incloſure is very irregular, becauſe it is carried over the top of four mountains, on cach of 
which is erected a particular fortreſs: The principal one, which we call the citadel, is in the 
N. W. angle of the place, and is called Ragegadu. Beſides the advantage of its ſituation on a 
ſteep place, it has a double incloſure, one part of which is taken out of the rock itſelf. The 
ace of the ancient rajahs is at the foot thereof, ſeparated by an intrenchment from the 1eſt of 
the place. Such is Gingy, where the French arriving on the 11th of Septembar, 15750, took 
this place by ſtorm the night following. 

From Pondicherry to Madras the coaſt trenches moſtly N. N. E. Eaſterly. The firſt remark- 
able place is Congi-medu, commonly called Congimer, at rather more than 4 ſea- leagues from 
Pondicherry. Aalem-parve, a fortreſs occupied by the Moors, comes next, and at the ſame 
diſtance from Congi-medu : The memoirs to which I owe my information of the inward part 
of the country, as well as of the coaſt, would not allow me to make more than 1 5 ſea-leagues 
between Pondicherry and Sadras-patnam, though others make it at 16 or 17, Sadras, which 
the Dutch now occupy, is at the enterance of the River Paler, and on the Northermoſt branch 
thereof. This river paſſes by Arcate, þ whoſe ſituation is about 20 French leagues, and no 
more from the coaſt. The town of Arcate is the reputed capital of the country called 
Carnate; and the Nabob, who governs the province, reſides thereat : Velur, a ſtrong place, 
ſome leagues aboye Arcate, and on the banks of the ſame river, is mentioned, in ſome relations, 
as poſſeſſing the fame privilege : But one reaſon why Arcate ſhould have the ſuperiority is, 
its being taken notice of by the writers of antiquity : Ptolemy doubtleſs means this town in 
the place he names *Apzzrov Pacino Cd, Arcats regia Sora. Tt muſt be allowed that in this 
denomination Prolemy ſeems to give the ſovereign the name proper to the town ; and as the 
Indians have informed us, that the King's name was Soren, which occaſioned the country to be 
called Sora-mandalum, the tranſpoſing of the two names in Ptolemy is but the more evident: 
To ſet the whole to rights, there needs only to change the nominative for the genitive. The 
maritime country, in this part of India, we find in Ptolemy under the name of Paralia 
Soret anum ;, an expreſs indication of the coaſt of Coromandel, which name, as I before obſeryed, 
comes from Sora-mandalum. I further obſerve that Ptolemy deſcribes a country of Brahmans 
between Arcate and the coaſt; and a town called Brachme : Therefore, what can be more 
ceable to the preſent ſituation of Canje-varam, a great town, inhabited by Brahmans, and 
one of their moſt celebrated ſchools, or univerſities? The clearing up ſuch conſiderable points 
may be deemed additions to ancient geography, foraſmuch at they remained buried in profound 
obſcurity. N 

The River Paler receives, a little above Arcate, another called -Pone, which has already 
xecciyed that of Pala-maleru, Theſe rivers, as well as all the former ones from the Caveri, 
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us they deſcend into the maritime country, paſs through a continued chain of mountains, which 
extend to the Northward, as far as Golkonda ; and through which the other rivers beyond 
thoſe I have juſt deſcribed, likewiſe make themſelves a paſſage. We are not much acquainted 
with this kind of Cordelier, which extends parallel to the Gattes, and which is about two days 
Journey from Arcate. There is no other paſſage between theſe mountains but by very narrow 
ſtraits ; and even ſome of thoſe are ſhut up by an intrenchment: Thoſe ſtraits are called Canavai, 
of which there are two oppoſite Arcate, viz. that of Cadapa-nattam, and that of Damalſhery : 
It was through one of theſe that the Marattas came in 1740, when they ſurpriſed Daũd Ali-khan, 
nabob of Arcate, who was flain in the skirmiſh. We are no further acquainted with the 
country beyond the ſtraits than by the miſſions of the Jeſuits, extended thus far; and the 
„ N thereof in the Map of India, as well as in that I formerly drew for the Lettres 
eaifiantes, is drawn from a particular draught ſent me by father Du Halde. In a letter from 
father Calmette, which is in the XXIſt collection of the ſaid Leitres edifiantes, the latitude 
of Shinna-Ballabaram, in this in-land part of Carnate, is obſerved to be 135 23“; and it 
muſt be owned, that it is of great conſequence to be thus fixed in ſome point at ſo great 
a diſtance from the coaſt, for which ſuch determinations ſeem reſerved. 

The diſtance from Sadras to St. Thomas, is 12 or 13 ſea-leagues: About mid-way between 
theſe is Covelam; and between Coyclam- and Sadras is a remarkable place called Maveli-varam 
or the Seven Pagodas. St. Thomas occupies the place of an Indian town, formerly very power- 
ful, and called Meliapur or Mailapur, which ſignifies the town of peacocks. According to the 
tradition, which ſays, that St. Thomas preached 'and ſuffered martydom there, this town 
was the capital of the country round about. The Eaſtern legends give the name of Calaming 
to the Indian town, where St. Thomas ended by death his apoſtolical travels. We find no 
remains of that name now; and in 1a Croze's very affecting hiſtory of Chriſtianity in India, his 
conjecture is not at all to the purpoſe, when he deriyes this denomination of Calamina, by con- 
founding of the terms, from Caſtel da Mina, built by the Portugueze on the coaſt of Guinea, 
in the reign of John II. who ſucceeded his father Alphonſo V. in 1481: And among the authors 
who have treated of Calamina, we may reckon Abulpharage ; Maphrian, or Primate of the 
Jacobites, who died in 1286. In Marc-Pol, contemporary with Abulpharage, there is mention 
made of the town of Maabar, where the Apoſtle St. Thomas was revered, and which was looked 
upon as the place of his martyrdom. According to Jarric (book J. page 580) the life of that 
Apoſtle, written on plates of braſs, was preſerved in the town of Canjx-yaram when the Jeſuit 
miſſionaries obtained permiſſion of the king of Narſinga to take a copy of them. The Portugueze- 
took poſſeſſion of the town of St. Thomas, in 1547. They made it an epiſeopal ſee, ſufftagant 
to the metropolis of Goa, and whoſe ſpiritual juriſdiction extended from Cape Comorin to the 
frontiers of China. The Moors, aſſiſted by the Dutch, took this place from the Portugueze, 
in 1662, It has been reſtored to them; but its trade, which was conſiderable, is now come 
to nothing; and the ſettlement eſtabliſhed by the Engliſh about the year 1671, at Madras, 
which is not above a league from St. Thomas, has not a little contributed thereunto, 

Madras-patnam,*or Fort St.George, is built in the form of a parallelogram, and incloſed between 
the ſea-coaſt and a btanch of the river. The length hardly exceeds 300 toiſes, and the breadth 100. 
What is called the Black Town is contiguous to this place on the North fide, and borders in like 
manner on the coaſt. The latitude of Madras is about 13* 14. It would be requiſite to abate 
about 5/, according to the graduation of the chart in the Engliſh Pilot; but we obſerye a very 
great error in that chart, as it includes the ſpace between Fort St. David and Madras, in 24 
{ea-leagues, though it ſhould be at leaſt 32, Fort St, David lies to the Southward of Pondi- 
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cherry 11 or 127, conſequently in about 11® 4, yet it is placed in above 12* in the ſaid Engliſh 
chart. I 

The coaſt from Madras is a flip of land, ſeparated from the continent by a channel, which 
extends as far as Paliacate ; || and. ĩt is preſumed that the tea has wrought upon this ſhore, and waſhed 
it away. Paliacate, about $ ſea-leagues from Madras, is a very conſiderable ſettlement belonging 
to the Dutch, who have given to the fortreſs the name of Gelria, or Guelder. Though I ſhalt 
not confine my elf to mention particularly the places which lie at a diſtance from the coaſt, I 
muſt nevertheleſs take notice of the Pagoda of Tiru- peti, lying almoſt oppoſite to Paliacate, 
though the diſtance is about 30 French Ieagu:'s: This is one of the moſt famous, and moſt revered 
temples in India. Tavernier, in a rout which he deſcribes from Gandi-cotta, “ a conſiderable 

ace, which will be treated of hereafter, doth not reach the pagoda which he calls Tripanté 
till paſt Kaman, which is Cambam; and ſeveral places which I found in the continuation thereof, 
leading to Bag-nagar, require that this pagoda ſhould be carried up almoſt to the latitude of 
Maſuli-patnam, very wide of that of Paliacate: But if there be any contradiction, it cannot 
alter the poſition which the Maps of India and Coromandel give to Tiru-peti, from poſitive indi- 
cations. The beſt ſuppoſition we can make in behalf of Tavernier is, that there are two 
differcnt pagodas. 

Jarric, deſcribing the travels of ſome Jeſuit miſſionaries, who, at the latter end of the 16th 
century, etected churches in the kingdom of Narfinga, ſpeaks of Tripiti (or Tiru-peti) as being 
about 4 days journey from the town of St, Thomas, which is very probable ; and he informs 
us, at the ſame time, of the ſituation, which we no where elſe find, of the royal town of 
Narſinga, which he ſays (Book II. page 571) is but one league from Tripiti. The name of 
Chandegri, + by which he deſcribes this town, if it was written Kande-gheri, would be more 
conformable to the Indian etymology in general. Geographers have been unacquainted with this 
poſition : In the map of the coaſts of Malabar and Coromandel, M. Deliſle leaves a ſpace of 
about 25 French leagues between Chandegri and Tripiti, the fituation whereof, in that map, 
depends upon the uſe its author has made of Tavernier's rout, which ſhould, as I faid before, 
bave led to a far greater diſtance from the royal town of Narſinga. The kingdoms of Biſnagar 
and Narſinga being taken the one for the other, M. Delifle has conſequently imagined that 
Biſnagar and Chandegri were one and the ſame town; whereas by the ſituation which the me- 
moirs of the Jcſuits give to the town of Biſnagar, and which places it in about the latitude of 
Goa, and much nearer that town than the coaſt of Coromandel, a ſpace will reſult of more 
than 70 French leagues, between Kandegheri and Biſnagar. The manner in which Barros intro- 
duces the town of Biſnagar, in the deſcription of the courſe of the Nago-nidi, which I have 
rclated in the preceding ſection, + might ſuffice to judge of the ſituation of this town, and an- 
ticipate in ſome meaſure the intelligence the memoirs of the Jeſuits have given of it ſince. To 
conclude, tis without foundation that the kingdoms of Biſnagar and Narſinga are confounded to- 
gether; For there is reaſon to believe that the King of Narſinga was a Pagan by religion as 
well as by extraction, which makes a great diſtinction between him and the Kings of Viſapur, 
Golkonda and Biſnagar, who profeſſed Mahometaniſm : Beſides, what we read in ſome hiſtori- 
ans, and particularly in Jarric, that what contributed to ſubyct Goa to the Portugueze was, 
that Idal-Lhan, or the king of Biſnagar, had at the ſame time the king of Narſinga to cope 
with, ſufficiently ſhews a diſtinction between the two powers. Biſnagar ſeems to have prevailed, 
and to have aggrandized himſelf at the expence of Narſinga; but theſe Kingdoms might have 
been before diſtinct and ſeparate. There was a king of Narſinga reſiding at Kandegheri, in 
1599, as the Hiſtory of Jarric gives us reaſon to believe. I could not diſpenſe with this diſ- 
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cuſſion, which the diſtinction to be obſerved between two towns, equally royal, obliged me to 
make. iin 
All this country, which from the coaſt of Coromandel extends a great way within the peninſula, is 
knoun by the name of Carnate: But, to think we are able to particularize the boundaries 
thereof in the map, as may be done of a country of which we have ſufficient information, is ta 
entertain too advantageous an idea of our geographical intelligence, Tayernier, ſpeaking of 
Cambam, u hich he calls Kaman, ſays that this place lay on the frontier of Golkonda, while 
Carnate|| was a province to another kingdom; which may ſerve to give a general idea of the 
extent of this province next the confines of the kingdom of Golkonda. I ſhall now 
return to the coaſt: A great lake which neyer appeared in the maps before thoſe that I pub- 
liſhed, has an opening to the fea quite cloſe to Paliacate: It extends about 8 leagues parallel 
to the ſea, from which it is ſeparated by only a narrow neck of land. The manuſcript map 
I took it from, gives it the name of Fricans: From its Northern extremity proceeds a channel, 
which, following the direction of the coaſt, runs to Arimegon, where it meets a river called Sur- 
nemaghi, and from thence it continues to Cota-patnam. Seyeral rivers run into this lake; but 
as theſe rivers had not been Known, only for their croſſing a road, the track of which is to be 
ſeen in the map, we cannot be aſſured whether theſe are not different rivers, at leaſt different 
branches, from ſome principal one, perhaps that of Kandeler, which runs into the ſea, at Kiſtena- 
patnam or Caliatur. The River Pener, which falls into the ſea at Ganga-patnam, is the moſt 
conſiderable of thoſe which come down upon this coaſt, Having left the inland part of Carnate 
where it collects ſeveral rivers, it paſſes by the fortreſs of Gandi-cotta, which is one of the moſt 
conſiderable places in the peninſula of India ; the deſcription whereof may be ſeen in Tavernier, 
There is a great difference to be obſcrved in the ſituation of Gandi-cotta, between the Map of 
India, and that of the coaſts of Malabar and Coromandel : The difference in laritude is about 
20 but how could Gandi-cotta be carried to the 15th degree of latitude, when Shinna-Ballabaram 
conſiderably to the Southward of Gandi-cotta, is 1ettled by obſervation at 13 and about 72 
Gandi-cotta, * which, according to M. Peliſle's map, becomes a frontier to the lands of Shili- 
Naiken, + is nevertheleſs near 3 from it. TED ter ety N 
In the map of Coromandel, the road from Paliacate to the Northward, is very particularly 
deſcribed, and having reached Nelur, a town. on the Southern bank of the River Pener, it 
| ſeparates, leading one way towards Bag-nagar, and the other along the ſea- coaſt to Maſuli-patnam. 
Travellers do not agree in the accounts they have publiſhed of this part: And as there is 
nothing very remarkable on this road, I ſhall proceed directly ta Bag-nagar. This town lies 
in about 17 12“ of latitude. It is called in Perſian Eider-abad, As for the name of Bag-nagar, 
it is compounded of Per ſian and Indian; Bag in Perſian ſignifying a garden, and Nagar, which 
anſwers to the word Dame ò in French, implies the goddeſs Shita, wiſe of Ram. The name 
of Gol-konda, which has been uſed as proper to the Kingdom of which Bag-nagar was the 
capital, belonged properly to a caſtle, upon a mountain, about 2 leagues Weſtward from the 
town, and which the prince, who reigned under the name of Cothub-ſhah, made uſe of as a 
| Citadel, as well as palace. I am perſwaded that the term Konda, which helps to compoſe 
the name of a great many fortreſſes in India, and which, in this capacity, is ſynonymous with 
the Indian word Cotta, is derived from the Perſian Kohund or Kand, of which I haye already 
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taken notice. + | 3 8 
The poſition of Bag-nagar is found to be one third of the way from Maſali-patnam 
to the enterance of the River Dabul, on the Weſt coaſt of the peninſula. I had memoirs that 
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were too circumſtantial, and too exact, as the deſcription of the paiticular map of Coromandel 
will make appear, not to depend upon the true extent in this part. The diſtance from Bag- 
nagar to Vitapur, ſeems to make a ſecond third of the ſpace in queſtion : Tavernier reckons it 
100 coſſes, probably exaggerating a little; but however it be, the Map of India gives the 
diſtance pretty exact in a direct line, according to the meaſure of the common coſs, which is more 
extenfire than the determined one, and to which the turnings of the road may be ſuppoſed to 
add. This ſpace between Bag-nagar and Vifapur, is even confirmed by its analogy with the 
preceding one from Bag-nagar to Maſuli-patnam, in which they reckon 1045 coſſes the neareſt 
way. The laſt third between Viſapur and the enterance of Dabul, which is however equal to 
either of the two ſomer in our map, doth not contain above 80 coſſes, according to 
Mandelflo's way of reckoning: If theſe coſſes are called leagues in his account, tis owing to a 
miſtake, the more evident, as this account makes $4 of theſe pietended leagues between Goa 
and Viſapur. Tavernir aſſerts poſitively, that the fame road-meaſure is $5 coſſes: Now, as 
the coſſes between Viſapur and Dabul take up at leaſt as much ſpace in the map, as the 100 
coſſes between Viſapur and Bag-nagar, and 105 between Bag-nagar and Maſuli.patnam, it is rather 
to be apprehended that the ſpace is ſomewhat too much; and we may ſupply the former ſpace 
between Viſapur and Bag-nagar, by ſuppoſing that the extent was not ſufficient, and that it ſtood 
in need of addition. This diſcuſſion procures us the ſingular advantage of proving the breadth 
the map gives to the peninſula of India: And we may thence conclude, that in the former 
maps, which fur paſs this cxtent, they have carried it too far. Has not the analyſis of the ſpace 
in another part of the peninſula, viz. between Pondicherry and Mahè induced us to make the 
fame concluſion ? * Two meafures thus determined, become as it were two chains between the 
coaſts ; and as the bearing of the coaſt of Coromandel is leſs doubtful, in my opinion, than 
that of the Weſtern coaſt, theſe together will afſure us of the truth of it. 

I have already ſpoken of the roads leading to Bag-nagar, from the Northward: Tavernier 
deſcribes one, which leads from Bag-nagar to the Diamond mines of Raol-konda : But not 
ing with other particulars, we cannot anſwer for its accuracy. The Jeſuits memoirs have 
brought me to Shandalu-cotta, on the borders of Kriſhna, There is in this canton a place named 
Kancul, which the French have met with in their travels; and near a river, which I take to be 
the Kriſhna, but I am not fo well aſſured of it as to give it a place in the map. As to the 
road from Bag-nagar to Maſuli-patnam, there are few fo well drawn in ſuch remote countricy 
as India: Beſides the Diamond mine of Kulurꝗ or Gani, the map ſhews another, in the neighbour- 
hood of Kriſhna alfo, but nearer Maſuli-patnam : It has not been known above theſe 80 years, 
and no traveller that I know of has made any mention of it. 

It is obſcrvable that the coaſt, which, from Porto- novo as far as Paliacate, declines from North 
towards the Eaſt, takes beyond it a contrary direction, ſo that from Paliacate to Mede-pili, there 
is an inclination Weſtward, of near a point of the compaſs. Several navigators have informed 
me, that we might exceed the ſca-charts in this particular, Mede-pili is apparently what the 
charts call Montepoli, though differently placed. The enterance of the River Niſam- patnam 
bears from thence N. E. by E. or thereabouts, The remainder of the coaft round point Divi, as far 
as the enterance of Narſapur River, is drawn from a particular map, on which the branches of the 
Sipclcr and Amſel-divi, on this fide of Maſuli-patnam, and ftreaming from the River Kriſhna, 
were laid down. What they call the Iſland of Divi, is the lard included between a branch 
of the Sipelcr, and the coaſt leading to Maſuli-patnam. The conſtruction of the map has 
induced me to place Matuli- patnam in about 1619, having no obſervation of this latitude, 
Wo the maps agree, within a ſew minutes, in placing it between 15 and 20“ of the ſame 
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Maſulipatnam is at the enterance of a channel iſſuing from a branch of the Kriſhna, and 
another branch of that river empties itſelf not far on the North fide thereof. It is the capital 
of what they call in India a Sercar, which includes ſeveral Paraganes, or inferior diſtricts: 
This ſcrcar, conſiſſing of ſeven paraganes, among which is that of Marſapur, has been increaſed 
by the ſercar of Niſam- patnam, and three paraganEs detached from the ſercar of Konde-pali. 
There are books which mention Niſam-patnam and Petapoli (or rather Petta-pili) as one and 
the ſame place; but I am of opinion that the enterance of the River of Niſam-patnam is diſtinct 
from Petta-pili: This is a point however which ought to be cleared up. The French took 
poſſeſſion of Maſuli-patnam, in 1750, by virtue of a grant made them by the ſouba; or vice-roy 
of Decan. The advantage of its ſituation might lead us to think that its exiſtence is not of a 
latter date: I can trace its name diſtinctly in that of Meſolia, which Ptolemy gives this part 
of India; and the River Meſolus, which he makes to croſs it, may be taken for the Kriſhna. 
As to the term of patuam, which is common to ſo many places on the coaſt of Coromandel, 
and which cuſtom among the Europeans has converted into patan, it is well known ſignifies a 
town in general. In the Hiſtory of the:Moguls in India, written in French with great elegance, 
the original of the name of Patanes, which is proper to an Indian nation or caſt, is compared 
to that of Maſuli-patan, for want of knowing the true orthography of the term in queſtion, 
and its ſignification, which it has in common with that of another Indian term pur or puram, 
which is more uſcd in other parts of India. 

Point Gaudewary, which bears E. by N. a little Northerly from the River Narſapur, diftant 
about 12 leagues, is low land divided by ſeveral branches of a river, forming the mouths of that 
which the moſt approved maps call Wenſeron ; and indeed the River Narſapur is one of the 
branches I ſpeak of, according to a manuſcript I have by me. Ptolemy (beyond the River 
Meſolus, which the name and ſituation of Maſuli-patnam ſhew to be the Kriſhna, in ſome of 
its mouths) deſcribes a point of land, which navigators ſailed round to make their paſſage from 
this coaſt to that of the Golden Cherſonèſus; and this point to all appearance is Gaudewary. 
I ſhould, be very much inclined to take the town, which Ptolemy has placed near this point, 
by the name of Palura, for the pagoda at the enterance of Sipeler, notwithſtanding that the 

lacing of Ptolemy doth not exactly tally with it, as it muſt he removed nearer the Meſolus : 

he confideration that this place is in-land, together with a ſtrict analogy in the name, may 
induce us to derogate this poſition with the leſs ſcruple, as we do not find Ptolemy every where 
correct. Thoſe who have Ptolemy's maps by them may think it ſtrange to ſee the point 
of land above-mentioned, laid dowa more Southerly than Cape Comaria or Comorin: But 
the great error of Ptolemy, in the bearing of theſe two coaſts of the peninſula of India, is 
principally owing to the exceſſive extent of the Taprobane, which being carried up to between 
12 and 13 degrees North of the Line, throws the continent of India out of its place, and 
prevents its terminating in a point, 

Some authors give the coaſt, from the points of Divy and Gaudewary, the name of Gergelin. 
The Portugueze have given the name of Gergelim to the tree which the Indians call Ez, from 
whence they extract a ſort of oil. The whole extent of the coaſt, which immediately ſucceeds 
that of Coromandel, to the mouth of the Ganges, is, methinks, more commonly called the 
coaſt of Orixa. Our knowledge in this part of India is confined to ſome maritime places, 
without any acquaintance with the in-land parts: And as the true ſtate of geography, and 

its importance, can only be known to thoſe who have made it their ſtudy ; ſome may perhaps 
wonder at the obſervation which I cannot help making, that there is a ſpace between the 
latitude of Maſuli-patnam and that of Helabas, which, containing 9g?, is equal to the extent of 
France, whereof we are unacquainted, for want of intelligence. It would be an impoſit ion to 
go about to fill up this vacancy with the poſition of a town called Angelic, and ſome others 
not leſs uncertain, or by dubious meanders of _ drawn from a great way within-land, tho' 
in 
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in rcality we ought not to mark any thing further than their enterance into the ſea, as we 
certainly know no more of them. Will it not be allowed that a blank leſt in a map muſt 
denote a want of intelligence? Can a faithful hiſtorian, who finds a vacancy or interruption 
in any ſeries of events, ſupply it by his own imagination, even though he might do it with 
probatility ? | 

There is a town called Narſinga-patnam, at ſome diſtance from the coaſt, within the bay 
which the ſea makes beyond Gaudewary. Farther up the coaſt, we find Viſiga-patnam, where 
the Engliſh have a ſettlement, and Bimili- 


patnam. Beyond it is Sicacola, about 15 hours 
journey by land from Bimili-patnam, according to the Memoirs of Thevenot. This is the 
reſidence of a nabob, who took it formerly from the kingdom of Golkonda, which did not 
extend beyond this diſtrict. Sicacola is- cafily found in Ptolemy, by the name of Cocala, 
whoſe poſit ion is near the coaſt. The river which Ptolemy marks a little on this fide 
of it, by the name of Defaron, much reſembles that of Dacheron, whercof Thevenot ſpeaks, 
as a place where the Dutch have a factory; but its ſituation is unknown to me. Calinga- 
patnam, which is next to 8 is very remarkable, as it retains in it the name of an Indian 
nation, which is ſtill ralked of in India, and is called Calinga. Pliny ſpeaks of the Calinges, 
and places them agrecably on the borders of the ſea, Calingæ proximi mari; and at the ſame 
time on the banks of the Ganges, towards its mouth, which has cauſed them to receive the 
name of Gangaride, as we read in Pliny, gente Gangaridum Calingarum > And I agree with 
father Hardouin, that the name of Calinges is ufed in that of the Medogalinga nation, which 
Pliny ſays inhabited an ifland of the Ganges. The Calinges. are likewiſe mentioned by Elian, 
though the indication of their dwelling oppoſite the Taprobane ſeems uncertain. The Promontory 
Calmgar, which Pliny ſpeaks of as aboye 600 miles diſtant from the Ganges, may agree with 
the Point of Gaudewary. | 1 
The province of Orixa doth not properly commence till you come beyond the diſtrit of 
Sicacola : It is governed by a particular prince. The diale& ſpoken there is called Uriaſba; 
and I believe that in the denomination of Orixa the x comes from the P , and 
ought to be in their manner, that is to ſay, like ch in French, or ſb in Engliſh. I 
Mall affirm without heſitation that there is an uncertainty in the poſition of Ganjam, as I find 
it elſewhere confounded with Sonneyaron. Catack is ſaid to be a great town, fituated in-land, 
in about the latitude of Cape Palm-trees. * But what is moſt remarkable in this province, 
is the temple of Jagonnat, or as we uſually read it Jagrenaut, which is at ſome diſtance from 
the ſea-coaſt, and about 3o leagues on this fide of Cape Palm-trees. I found an obſervation of 
its latitude, attributed to father Noel, in 19* 50, which I was inted with when I drew 
the Map of India, but however it doth not differ above a few minutes. Cape Palm-trees is 
preceded by a point of land, which having often deceived navigators, who have taken it for 
| this cape, has been called Falfe Point: And thus far, to which ſucceeds the mouth of the 
Ganges, is what we propoſed to diſcuſs in this ſeQion. 5 
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HERE is a great deal of difference in the manner that this coaſt is made to run, 
from the mouth of the Ganges to the Bar of Aracan: Some maps make it ſo oblique 
as to bear full S. E. others moderating this make it S. S. E. The Portugueze, who 
are moſt acquainted with theſe parts, make it ſtill leſs; and their coſmographer, 
Pimentel, makes no difference of longitude between Shatigan and the bar of Aracan. Admit- 
ing that the error of ſuch a parallel poſition be conſiderable, I think I have carefully avoided 
it in the Map of India, wherein it bears by the compaſs about S. S. E.! E. which is much 
nearer the contrary extream. The bearings of S. E. ſeem to ariſe from a part next the point 
at the enterance of Aracan, called Botermango ; but what appears erroneous is the making it fo 
gencral from the mouth of the Ganges and Shatigan. | 

With reſpect to the particulars along this coaſt the modern maps are the moſt defeQive : 
What we know for certaia is, that from Shatigan there is a channel of a river parallel to the 
coaſt, which runs as far as Aracan River, into which it enters at about 5 French leagues above 
the bar of that river. In the plan of the enterance of Aracan River this channel bears the name 
of the Ganges; and indecd Shatigan River receiving a channel, iſſuing from the Eaſtern mouth 
of the Ganges, as I have ſhewn in a foregoing ſection, the branch running into the 
River Aracan, may be looked upon as proceeding from the Ganges. Several other rivers 
coming, out of the country run into this channel, which they meet with before they fall into 
the Tea, ROE 

The bar of Aracan is in about 20% 12” of latitude. What we know of the river which 
carries into the country, is confined to that part near the ſea, ſo that the ſource of this river is 
unknown : But I am greatly inclined to believe that it is a branch of the great river Aida, 
which detaches from it ſeveral others before it comes to the ſea, and which I ſhall hereafter 
treat of in its turn. Aracan is a kingdom, the limits of which we cannot certainly deſcribe, 
only that it begins in the neighbourhood of Shatigan, which ſome writers aſlign to it, and 
extends as far as the point of Negrais. The name of the country and the nation, unknown in 
our maps, according to the Portugueze authors is Mag: That of Aracan ſeems to be borrowed 
from the capital town. 

I have repreſented the port of Aracan in a particular draught, and very circumſtantial. 
There are two ways of paſſing over the bar, both of them having ſufficient depth, as may be 
ſeen by the ſoundings in fathoms : The larboard one however is the beſt, as being wider than 
the ſtarboard one, From this enterance to the point of Negrais, what is moſt remarkable is 
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1 A Geographical Illuſtration 
an iſland at ſome leagues diſtance, and 6 or 7 leagues in length, between 18 + and 19? of latitude, 
called Chedube : The rocks which the Portugue ze have named Bufaras, at the North point 
of this iſland, are dangerous. The Portugueze Directories deſcribe afterwards two little iſlands, 
Negamale and Juncomale, which are differently called in the common maps, according to which 
Jaquemal is the name of the iſlands in the bight between Aracan and Chedube. Arimurim 
are 4 little iſlands, in 17 of latitude, according to the Directories aboye-mentioned. The 
Buffalo is a little iſland ſurrounded with rocks, in the latitude of 19? 6“: As for the coaſt of 
the continent, it is divided by ſeveral branches of a river, which I am very apt to think 
roceed from the great River Ava; ſince the courſe of that river is not far diſtant from the 
coaſt. I am informed that all the country which this river croſſes below the latitude of - 1 9? 
and 20% is very low, and overflowed in ſeveral places; ſo that the land doth not begin to rife 
nor the ground to grow ſolid, till you come above this latitude: And whereas the river 
detaches ſeyeral branches or channels from its right-hand fide, from this latitude downwards, 
theſe channels cannot have any other paſſage or diſcharge into the ſea, the coaſt of which is 
collateral with the courſe of the river. All the intelligence we want on this head conſiſts in the 
particular circumſtances of each of theſe channels. 

The Point of Negrais, where the coaſt changes its Southern direction to turn to the Eaſt- 
ward, is in the latitude of 15* 5o and ſome odd minutes. M. D'Apres has remarked in his 
Directory for India, that the ancient charts carry this cape too far to the Northward by about 
125; and the table of Pimentel, deſcribing it in 166“, is in the ſame error; but father 
Tachard, who put in at Negrais, has placed this point below 16 in a map publiſhed in 1701. 
In w:itting Negrais or Negr2Es, as the moſt ancient and original relations have done, I cannot 
think the word Negrailles altogether improper, which deprayation cuſtom has authorized among 
navigators. But before we double Point Negrais, it is requiſite to obſerve, that in the 
Map of India, from the bar of Aracan, the general bearing as far as Negrais, which moſt maps 
make nearly South, is about S. 13* E. fo that the longitude of Negrais is a degree at leaſt 
from that of Aracan. Hence it appears, that notwithſtanding between Shatigan and Aracan, 
a leſs oblique direction of the coaſt confines the longitude in this part, yet the whole between 
Shatigan and Negrais is not leſs in the Map of India, than in any other which gives the utmoſt 
extent, | 

As the error which moſt commonly prevails in the maps, and which in compiling them it 
ſeems difficult to guard againſt, is that of extending the ſpace too much, ſo by ſtriving to avoid 
it in the Map of India, I have reaſon to fear the contrary extream ; therefore, after having 
run it as far as Negrais, I compared that point with ſeveral others, by the moſt approved 
charts: Thus comparing Negrais with Scgogora or Cape Palm-trees, I found 1 had taken too 
much ſpace, and indeed ſome leagues more than what was the reſult of a plain chart of the 
Gulf of Bengal, drawn by M. D'Apies: And as the Gulf of Bengal is confined in its 
breadth by two points, which are both nearly in the ſame latitude, viz. Divy on the coaſt of 
Coromandel, and Negrais beyond the Ganges, the ſpace between them is another of thoſe 
which I compared: M. D/Apres's chart gives 11* 35' of longitude, which on the parallel of 
16*, much about half-way between the latitudes of Divy and Negrais, produce 223 ſeca-leagucs, 
according to the common ſpherical graduation; the Map of India therefore gives 219 leagues 
of the tame meaſure, or of 20 to the degree. It is not ſo much ſhorter in this ſpace, as it is 
longer between Negrais and Segogora: And by this we may be convinced that even 
ſuppoſing I had forced theſe ſpaces, I have not carried it to any exceſs. I am perfuaded that 
M. D'Apres will not look upon a difference of a few leagues in about 220 to be a contradiction. 
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In Blaeu a chart of the Sinus Gangeticas, which certainly is not without merit, being a plain 
chart, like that of M. D'Apres, reckons the ſpace in queſtion but 205 leagues. 

Point Negrais is ſeparated from the continent: For forming a bay to the Eaſtward, there 
is within that bay a channel, which cuts through the coaſt into the great ſea, to the North- 
ward of the ſaid point: The bay includes an iſland, which they call the little Iſland Negrais, 
to diſtinguiſh it from that we have juſt deſcribed. Oppoſite the point Negrais is another ifland, 
which our navigators call Porine, and makes one fide of the bay. At about 2 leagues S. S. E. 
from Point Negrais there is before the bay a little iſland, that we call the Diamond, and the 
Portugueze Duran-diva; and beyond it is a ſhoal almoſt even with the water, which they 
call 11ha Alegada, or Sunken Iſland. To the S. S. W. of Negrais, in the latitude of 1 5® 
is the iſland of Properais or Preparis, which, with the little iſlands and ſhoals ſurrounding it, 
take up the ſpace of 8 or 9 leagues, lay ing N. N. E. and S. S. W. next which are the Cocos, 
two low iſlands, in about the latitude of 14* 5, the largeſt of which lying about a league and 
a half to the Eaſtward of the leſſer one, may be about 2 leagues in circumference. The 
diſtance from theſe iſlands to the head of the great iſland Andaman, is computed 9 leagues to 
the S. Weſtward : Some little iſlands which cover this head of the Andaman, are in 13* 40 
and ſome odd minutes, and from thence the iſland runs to the Southward, for about 25 leagues. 
It is very dangerous landing thereon, for beſides that 'tis ſurrounded with rocks, it is alſo 
inhabited by a nation of Anthropophagi: Theſe circumſtances prevent our knowing much of 

the in-land parts thereof. To the great Iſland Andaman ſucceeds what is called Chique-Andaman, 
which conſiſts of ſeyeral ſmaller iſlands, contained within .a bank, which terminates in the 
latitude of about 10 zo” South. I muſt not forget Narcondam, eſpecially as what I have 
found in the Portugueze doth not agree with the ſituation our maps give it. The DireQory 
of Gaſpar Pereira dos Reys makes the Ifland Narcodas or Narcondam about 6 leagues from 
the Cocos Iflands, and 12 from the head of Andaman, and the bearing with reſpe& to that 
point he determines leſte quarta de nordeſte, meya quarta mais para leſnordeſte, that is to 
ſay, about 17 from E. to N. According to the French maps Narcondam lies about 25 ſea- 
leagues off the head of Andaman, and inſtead of reckoning to the Nor:hward this iſland 
inclines to the Southward, a fraction of a degree, a little more or leis, according to different 
charts. I haye not decided between theſe different opinions, but inſerted them both in the 
Map of India. Let the navigators- who have occaſion to frequent theſe parts determine which of 
the two poſitions is moſt agreeable to truth. 

I now return to Point Negrais, from thence to proceed to the bar of Sirian. The diſtance 
in a direct line is not leſs than 50 ſea-leagues, in the Map of India; and it is certain that in 
conſequer.ce thereof, the paſſage by ſea muſt take up near 60 leagues, conſidering the ſweep 
which the coaſt makes, as likewiſe that you muſt keep a good offing, to avoid the bank 
that ſurrounds it. The Portugueze, and among the reſt one of their moſt experienced 
mariners in this ſca, and on whoſe information they rely, Gaſpar Pereira, whom I have alread 
quoted, reckons it but 36 leagues, in ſeveral particular diſtances relative to the different places 
on the coaft, and that by failing round it rather than in a ſtreight line: Now, though we 
were to ſuppoſe that this navigator means thoſe leagues of about 17 to a degree, inſtead of 
20, the 35 of the former meaſure will be ſcarcely equal to more than 42 of the latter. Pimentel, 
the coſmographef, makes but 1* 51” of longitude between Ponte de Negraes and Barra de 

Siriab, which, in the middle latitude he aſſigns theſe points, viz. 16* 10% is no more than 1 4 
of the ſpherical graduation, conſequently 35 + leagues, at the rate of 20 to the degree: 
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It is moſt natural to think that Pimentel reckoned his degrees of longitude according to the number of leagues he judged 
| between Point Negrais, and the bar of Sirian ; but whether he computed them upon the principles of the plain chart, or ſave- 


rically, is not ſo eaſy to determine: If the former, the diſtance muſt have been 37 ſea-leagues ; and if the latter, nearly 41, 
Which agrees pretty well with Gaſpar Percira's account, as above. 
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From hence it ap that the uſe of 50 leagues in this ſame ſpace will make us liable to 
exceed the meaſure rather than make it too ſhort: But as this is in the longitude we need not 
be afraid of ſhortening it. 

The bar of Sirian lies in 16* 20 and ſome few minutes of latitude. Pimentel adds but 1 5 
to the 16˙. A particular draught of the River Sirian, placed by the ſide of that of Aracan 
in the Map of India, repreſents the river very particularly as far up as the town of Sirian. The 
ſoundings marked in the river are fathoms, taken at ebb going down it. At high water 
the ſoundings are increaſed above 2 fathoms : But the fathoms without the two points of the 
enterance are for high water, and one-third ebb. The figures on the banks ſhew the feet at 
low water, to which the flood adds in proportion to the fathoms. 

By the map may be cafily ſeen, that the River Sirian is properly the enterance of that of 
Pegu, rather than that of the River Ada. It is certain that the River Avda has a communication 
with it, by means of one of its branches, which is called the River Dogon or Digon; the 
enterance whereof into the River Sirian is a little below the town of Sirian, on the oppolite 
fide, which as you go up the river is the left, Sirian being on the right. This is now the 
proper place to ſpeak of the River Ada, and to give an account of what intelligence I obtained 
of the ſeveral branches into which it divides as it approaches the ſea, as alſo the particulars of 
its as far up as the town of Ada, which none of the maps have done in the manner 
I have in mine of Afia and India. 

This adyantage I owe for the moſt part to a Dutch manuſcript map, which belonged to 
Melchiſedeck Thevenot : But after procuring this, with ſeveral others equally important to 
geography, I had the misfortune to find it imperfect, one of the large ſheets, whereof it was 
compoted, being wanting; and I ſolicited in yain one of the miniſters of the States General 
to ſupply the deficiency, in caſe the ſame map was to be found among any of the collections 
in Holland. This vacancy of about 50 leagues in about 200, I have expreſſed in the Map 
of India, by tracing faintly with dots, that part of the river that was wanting, and in which 
the map itſelf denotes I was not informed. Excepting this deſect, the merit of the fragment 
in queſtion doth not only conſiſt in the particular deſcription it affords, but likewiſe in the 
general deſcription of its object. There is a little map already engraved of the River Ada, to 
which we muſt at preſent refer, and which deſcribing the upper of this river, for a great 
way, and repreſenting it as lying almoſt from W. to E. inſtead of extending to the Northward, 
places the town of Ada in 21* of latitude, which Deſplaces, in his Ephemerides, ranks among 
the number of places determined by Celeſtial obſervations: Now, this ſame poſition of the 
capital town of a great empire, which bears its name, the Dutch map ſettles in 25* 20” : For 
it is graduated, without which I could not have known exactly what ſpace the want of a whole 
ſheet had deprived me of in the courſe of the river: Here is then an error of above 4. 
To this I am obliged to add, that if the river of Ada run as the little map above-mentioned 

ts it, the poſition of the town of Ada leaping, over all the ſpace belonging to the 
kingdom of Mien, which is that of Pegu, ſhould be removed to the common frontier of 
Lo- tchua, which is the kingdom of Lao, and of Tan- nan, a province of China. This the 
upper ſheet of the ſecond part of my Map of Afia will evince. The Dutch Map would have 
been very ſerviceable, had it only ſerved to reconcile ſuch an important point in geography. 

As to the lower part of Ada River, 'twas by comparing ſome inſtructions, and a Portugueze 
chart with the former, that I endeayoured to diſcover the different branches through which 
this river runs into the ſea. The Dutch Map however ſhews more on this head than a commu- 
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® That is, as I take it, no ſach bad conſequences would attend the ſhortening, as exceeding the true longitude, face by 
this means the navigator would be more upon the look out: But then this ſiangs equally good as well with reipect to the 
latitude as longitude, : 
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nication between the River Dogon, and the principal channel going up the river. The moſt 
conſide able mouths are Bragu, which ſeems to come more immediately from this river than 
Dala, and Chinabaqual, this laſt being next to the bar of Sirian, and at the diſtance of 6 or 7 
leagues. What they call the River of Dogon is a thwart channel, which communicating ſucceſ- 
ſively with the branches of Chinabaqual and Dala, runs parallel to the ſea- coaſt, and leads to 
the principal town of this part of the country, which is Mero, where you find the channel 
of Bragu: And from Mero another ſuch channel extends as far as Negrais, after paſſing by 
Coſmin, the name of which we find in Jarric's Hiſtory of the Indies, as that of a particular 
kingdom; and it is likewiſe expreſſed in the ancient maps. By inſpecting the new Map of 
India you will ſee more diſtinctly than I can tell you, the diſtribution of theſe channels, as 
well as ſeveral others, excluſive of thoſe which we preſume are unknown: But the map 
repreſents them ſufficiently to let us know that the river Ada is not inferior to the Ganges, 
with reſpect to that almoſt infinite diviſion of branches as it approaches the ſea: And though 
the one of thoſe rivers is much more noted than the other, this, notwithſtanding, is not inferior 
to the other in the map, and takes up at leaft as much ſpace in its courſe: For ſince the 
enquiries of the Jeſuit miſſionaries to China have let us into the knowledge of Tibet, we are 
informed that the whole extent of that country from W. to E. is croſſed by a river whoſe ſources, 
oppoſite to thoſe of the Ganges, are only * ＋ therefrom by the ſummit of the ſame 
mountain, from whence each of them flow, taking only different courſes, that is to ſay, the 
Ganges to the Weſtward and the Tſanpou to the Eaſtward: This is the name of that river 
which runs through Tibet. This denomination, in a different language from that of India, is 
a general appellation, as well as that of Ganga; and being unaccompanied with any proper name 
implies the river by way of eminence: Therefore, from the combined poſitions of India, 
Tibet and China, I have learned, that the Tſanpou, after traverſing the country for above 300 
French leagues, can be only this riyer, which in its lower part, contained in India, is known by 
the name of the River Ada. 

I am indebted to the Dutch Map for the particulars. of the River Pegu, between Sirian and 
the capital, which gives name to this River, of which we have no other intelligence. In the 
ſecond part of the Map of Aſia, I make this river the continuation of a river parallel with 
the Tſanpou in Tibet, and which comes out of the Chineſe province of Yuii-nan, under the 
name of Lu-Kian : It is certain that this river comes out of Yui-nan to enter Mien-Koue ; 
and Mieñ-Kouè, or the Kingdom of Mien, is the ſame as that of Pegu, which name has prevailed 
among the Europeans trading to India: But the name of Mien has been eſtabliſhed ever ſince 
the time of Marc-Pol, in the middle of the 13th century; and that traveller likewiſe mentions 
a town of Mien, which is unknown to us. I obſerve that he joins the kingdom of Bengala to 
that of Mien, whence it appears, that Mien at that time prevailed over Ava, which is not 
mentioned. It was not till the 16th century, that a king of Aua, ſubje& to the king of Mien 
or Pegu, conquered and ſubdued the kingdom on which he before depended. The River of 
Pegu detaches from its left, a branch called Martaban Riyer, becauſe, diſcharging itſelf in 
Macareo, a great bay to the Eaſtward of Sirian bar, this branch is an open channel, leading 
to Martaban. It was a Portugueze map I took the environs of Martaban from, which our 
maps know nothing of, though the map I have followed is engraved. The bar lies in 16* 5, 
according to the Table of Pimentel. Before it are ſeveral little iſlands, and a larger one called 
King's Iſland lies off it, which is high land. 

Between the bar of Martaban and Merghi, * I know of no map that makes the coaſt diverge 
more than the Map of India, which is about S. 7“ E. In general I have been very careful 
in the conſtruction of this map, not to contract the longitude. I take Merghi to be to the 
Eaſtward of the bar of Martaban, about half a degree; and the Table of Pimentel makes the 
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difference but 13'. There are ſome maps which make the ſpace greater than the Map of India, 
between the head of the Andaman and the iſlands lying before Merghi; but the exceſs proceeds 
in a great meaſure from the Andamans beiring about 3* more to the Weſtward 
of Point Negrais, than in the Map of India Without inſiſting upon this, I ſhall content 
myſelf with faying, that adhering to a large manuſcript chart I have of theſe parts, drawn by 
a French navigator, in 1728, and to which the particular plan of Sirian River is annexed, from 
whence we might be induced to entertain a good opinion of it; the bearing it makes is at leaſt 
S. Ne W. to which if we add ze it will make the difference a point of the compaſs, The Map 
of India, which admits but $3 ſea-leagues between the coaſt of the Andaman and the Iſland 
of Tanaſſerim, off Merghi, is therefore more confined in this part, than the Maps which 
allow it go: But the Map of Peter Goos reckons this ſpace only 77 leagues ; and notwithſtand= 
ing that the diſtance which remains from the Ifland Tanaſſerim to Merghi, adds thereto about 
Is leagues, yet the longitudes and latitudes of Pimentel allow but 88 leagues to the whole 
= between the Iſland of Andaman, na cabega do norte to Merguim, na entrada da barra 
e Tanaſſerim. The Map of India, by adding 18 to 83 extends it at leaſt to 100. Notwith- 
ſtanding what may ſeem deciſive in this particular diſcuſſion, there is a general obſervation to 
be made with reſpe& to the charts drawn for the ſea, which is, that in ſuppoſing ſome 
uncertainty in the exaQ determination of the diſtance by ſea, it is moſt prudent to be rather 
too reſerved, than too layiſh in the meaſure ; becauſe it is leſs inconyenient to the navigator 
in drawing the chart ſo as to think himſelf juſt aſhore, than it is hazardous for him to imagine 
he has à greater ſpace to run. Let me be allowed to add further, that what almoſt univerſally 
reſults from the meaſures of the ſpace, in proportion as they are better aſcertained, and 
corrected from a former eſtimation, is, that they will be found ſhorter or more contracted. _ 
We know little of any other place on the coaſt between Martaban and Merghi, except Tavay, 
a town ſituate within a bay. Merghi is a port much frequented, between ſeveral mouths of a 
great river, which running by the town of Tanaſſerim, takes its name by which it is moſtl 
called. Tavay, Merghi, and Tanaſſerim, are dependant on the ſtate of Siam, which the maps 
extend 100 leagues ftill further along this coaſt, as far as the limits of Queda. The ſca, in 
the neighbourhood of Mergui, abounds with a great number of iſlands, which form a ſort of 
archipelago, which the Map of India repreſents in a ſeparate place, but is not in every reſpe&t 
the ſame as has been formerly given of it : Beſides, the plan inſerted in this new map deſcribes, 
over and above what others ſhew, the courſe of the river as far as Tanaſſerim, which I believe 
was never before made public, as I had it from a manuſcript map. Thoſe who would be well 
informed how to ſteer among the iſlands which ſurround the port of Merghi, may conſult 
M. D'Apiéss Neptune Oriental, || which may be the better depended on, as he directs naviga- 
tors from his own obſcrvations. | p 
By drawing a line from the bar of Martaban to the North point of the Illand of Junkſelon, 
lerghi will appear to lie in a hollow from this line, the fea gaining upon the land a little 
between Martaban and Junkſelon : For from Martaban to Merghi, this coaſt trenches ſo little 
to the Eaſtu ard of South, that it appears to be due South, and even ſomewhat to the Weſtward 
from Mcrghi, towards Junkſclon. The maps which have not been acquainted with any alter- 
ation in this bearing, repreſent it thus,“ and others make it at leaſt due South, without any 
declination to the Eaſtward: It is true, that to fail clear of Malaca, F on a meridian, which I 
cannot diſpenſe with examining hereafter, this coaſt muſt be allowed a declination from the 
South towards the Eaſt. The memoirs of the Portugueze navigators do not favour this decli- 
nation, by not admitting a whole degree of longitude (55 in Pimentel) between Metgh and 
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j Or the New Directory for the Eaſt Indies; wherein the French Neptune Oriental has been chiefly conſidered and examingd. 
® That is, they repreſent the whole coaſt from Martaban to Junklelon as bearing to the Weſtward of South, 
+ Gr Malacca, ; + 5% 
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Queda : For as between the North point of Junkſclon, and the bar of Queda, without going 
as far as the town of that name, divers charts, too particular not to be exact, make it 1 30 
and ſome odd minutes of longitude; ſo that if Queda is allowed to be no more than a degree 
to the Eaſtward of Merghi, it follows that the North point of Junkſelon lies above half a 
degree off Merghi: I would not have this reſult taken too rigorouſly, ſince the Map of 
India makes it more than a degree between Merghi and Queda; but it is at leaſt contrary 
enough to the declination aboye-mentioned, to render it ſuſpe&ed, and give the more credit 
to the oppoſite bearing. | 

To the Southward of the iſlands which lie before Merghi, there is one which is diſtinguiſhed 
by its extent of $ or 9 leagues from N. to S. It is called Ih do Mel, or Ilha Clara in the 
Portugueze Directories, which make its latitude $® 10”, and this nearly agrees with the body 
of the iſland I find afterwards in the maps of the Iſlands of St. Suſanna. The ſaid Directories 
make mention of the Iſland St. Matthew, in 9* 3&7. The iſlands called Seyer are laid down in 
about 8 30%, and 12 or 13 leagues to the Weſtward of Junkſelon. Bangri, or according to the 
Portugueze, Bangarim, is the moſt noted upon the coaft before you come to Junkſelon. 
M. D*'Apres brought from India a very circumſtantial plan of Junk ſelon, and its environs: I 
have repeated it in the Map of India, becauſe in another manuſcript plan I have of this part, 
and which is very particular as far as Queda, the point of land called Lontar is not upon the 
continent, but an iſland caſily diſtinguiſhed by a channel that ſeparates it, and to the Eaſtward 
of which extends a deep bay, which no plan has hitherto taken notice of. The coaſt of India, 
and the ſituation of the iſlands which lay before it, as far as Pe. Pinang, ſcem to me to be 
carefully laid down in the maps I made uſe of in drawing this part. Pulo-Buton is remarkable 
for that thoſe who are bound to Malacca, endeavour to fall in with it rather than the coaſt 
of Sumatra: It is well known. that Pulo in. the Malay tongue ſignifies an iſland: The 
Portugueze ſeem pretty exact in allowing its latitude in 6* 35 They give the name of 
Jlhas da Pimenta to thoſe iſlands which lie to the S. Eaſtward of Pulo-Buton, called by the 
Malays Pulo-Lada,* which ſignifies the iſland of Pepper, as well as the Portugueze denomination. 
The enterance of the Straits of Malacca may be determined by an imaginary line drawn from 
Pulo-Pinang to Tanjong-Goere, or to Diamond Point on Sumatra. 

The limits of the Map would not permit me to take in this ſtrait. The Map of India 
was at firſt more limited than at preſent, and included in two ſhcets, which make indeed the 
greateſt and principal part thereof; and it was begun to be engraved, when, at the defire of 
the French Company, I made an addition of the two half-ſheets, to join on the ſide of the 
two whole ſheets; ſo that I was confined in the limits to the Southwaird, ſince the conſtruction 
of the map was then the ſame as at preſent: But though the Map of India doth not extend 


ſo far as Malacca, the ſecond part of my Map of Aſia will ſupply that deficiency, and explain 
what I have further to ſay of the longitude thereof. 


There are ſeveral indications of the longitude of Malacca, determined aftronomically : In 
the Tables of M. de la Hire, 97% 50 from the meridian of Paris: In the Connoiffance des 
Temps, 99* 45: The difference is not inconſiderable. Deſplaces, in the table annex'd to his 
phemerides, quotes Beza and Comilla, Jeſuits, for a determination of 97˙ 30“: By taking the 
medium of theſe obſervations, we have 9g$* 37” 30“: But conſidering the uncertainty reſult- 
ing from ſuch a variety of poſitions, we cannot do better than to have recourſe to the maps 
which beſt deſerve attention; and by conſulting them we ſhall find that Malacca is placed under 
the ſame meridian as that of the bar of Siam: In this the Portugueze maps agree with the 
beſt Dutch charts, who, having made the Portugueze works of this kind extreamly fcarce, 
have not ſcrupled to copy them. Excluſive of the hydrographical chart of the Por 
coſmographer, Texeira, publiſhed by Melchiſedec Thevenot, in his Collection of Voyages, the 
Table of Pimentel places Malacca and Siam in the ſame longitude : Therefore, the determination 
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of Siam, which is more to depended on than many others, and leſs doubtful, eſpecially than 
- the aforeſaid indications of Malacca, is 982, conſequently the ſame longitude within a few minutes, 
as that concluded by the medium of the ſeveral obſervat ions of Malacca. 
The prefering one indication to another appeared to me hazardous, and eſpecially that of the 
Connoifſance des Temps, which removes Malacca furtheſt to the Eaſtward, leſt I ſhould vary 
too conſiderably from the maps, which by being ſo circumſtantial as we find the Dutch charts, 
do not a to have been lightly made: For, in a ſpace of at leaſt 12* cf latitude, between 
Malacca and the bar of Siam; to alter the bearing, ſo as to make the difference 1] of longitude, 
and that in a latitude wherein the degree of longitude is nearly equal to one of latitude, 
would make a difference of at leaſt 10* to the Eaſtward : 4 But without confining myſelf to ſuch 
a diſcuſſion, having taken pains to ſtudy the reſult of a number of bearings u hich I 
had collected from the enterance of the Straits of Sincapura, and Pulo-Timon, to the bar of 
Siam, and which we find almoſt compleat in M. D'Apres's Neptune Orientale, I fee no 
difference contradictory to the maps: Thus, without adhering ſtrictly to the maps, and 
yet at the ſame time by varying rather more than leſs, the place of Malacca did not ſeem to 
me to lie to the Eaſtward of the meridian of Siam above the fiſth part of a degree. To 
this I muſt add, that to avoid any riſque in not taking longitude enough in the removal of 
I varied from the longitude of Siam about the third part of a degree: So that in my 
ſecond part of Aſia, and it would be the ſame in the Map of India, if it extended further, 
Malacca is placed in 98 50 of longitude from Paris, while Siam remains in 982 30% 

It ſeems as if ſuch a variation, in the longitudes given of Malacca, ſhould occaſion a ſuſpicion 
of inaccuracy in this determination. To make Malacca agree with the indication in the Connoiflance 
des Temps, it was requilite, in the ſea-charts that have been drawn, to take from the bearing 
of the coaſts, in order perhaps to give the preference to the moſt extenſive computations of 
navigators, rather than to the ſhorteſt ; But notwithſtanding theſe operations, Malacca cannot be 
ſuppoſed to juſtify itſelf in the longitude given it in thoſe charts: For, admitting even the whole 
ſpace of longitude which they allow from the mouth of the Ganges and Cape Palm- trees, as far as 
Malacca, it muſt be remembered that the repeated aſtronomical obſervations, taken by father 
Boudier, at Shandernagor, have procured us a determination of longitudes, from which we may 
not deviate, whereby a deduQtion is made of about a degree in the longitude, from what the 
charts give to Cape Palm-trees; ſo that this correction of the longitude has an effect upon 
Malacca, and the more fo, as it ſeems certain that they have not ſpared ſor ſpace in the whole 
extent from the Ganges to Malacca, There might be another longitude pointed out, though 
without any juſt grounds, namely, that of Pulo- Condor; the longitude whereof having been 
adopted in the ſea-charts, though placed about a degree too far to the Eaſtward, may appear 
to be right, by a continuation of the ſame error, in the ſituation of Malacca : But this 
digreſſion would take me too far from my preſent ſubject, to which I ſhall return. 

The poſition of the peninſula of Malayo, draws after it that of Sumatra, the head or North- 
_-ermoſt part whereof was requiſite to be ſhewn in the map. M. L'Apres, and likewiſe the 
author of the Engliſh Pilot, have given plans of the road of Achem * and its environs; The 
iſlands that cover this 10ad to the Northward and Weſtward, with the different paſſages for 
coming in and going out, are plainly ſhewn by thoſe plans. Tis from M. D*Apres in particular 
that I took the deicription of the iſlands, which lic between the channels of Sombrero and 
Car-nicobar : Several maps have divided Car-nicobar into two iſlands, inſtead of ma k irg it 
but one. With reſpect to Nicobar, we are well informed that a channel, to which has been 
given the name of St. George, and which has been navigated, ſeparates it. This chain of iſlands 
brings us towards thoſe of Andaman, which are diſtinguiſhed by the name of Chique- Anda- 
man. The point of Sumatra making with the coaſt of Ceilan, in about the tame latitude, 
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an incloſure of the vaſt gulf round which we have circulated, it is natural to enquire into the 
extent given the enterance of the gulf, between Ponta de Gale in Ceilan, and Achem-head on 
Sumatra, which the conſtruction of the Map of India makes equal to 137 and about 4 of meridian 
diſtance, conſequently 275 ſea-leagues of 20 to a degree. The Portugueze here reckon the 
longitude 14*, which, according to the ſpherical graduation, being almoſt equal to the latitude in 
that parallel, are computed at 280 of the ſame leagues : Peter Goos makes it but 13* 4, or 
270 leagues The Chart of the Gulf of Bengal, in Blaeu, doth not allow it quite 13»: I 
queſtion whether a ſomewhat larger extent of this ſpace would not be more exact than that of 280 
leagues, as it would at leaſt diminiſh the too great diſtance given to Malacca in longitude. If 
we were to make an eſtimation of ſca-voyages in this parallel, and that directly from one 
point to the other, would it anſwer the end of obſeryations, by which alone the ſpace in queſtion 
can be determined ? | | | 

Notwithſtanding all that the Map of India includes ſeems here to be ended, the ſervice I 
owe to geography will not permit me to neglect one thing that belongs to antiquity ; 
eſpecially as, having all along regarded it, I ſhould be the more inexcuſable to omit it wholly 
in this place, 

Ptolemy is the only one among the ancients that ſupplies us with materials for a circum- 
ſtantial and connected review. The application, which modern geographers have made of his 
intelligence, is, in my opinion, carried a great deal too far; and before I enter into particulars, 
it muſt in general be allowed, that there is more probability of finding them too limited than 
too much extended. Doth not the manifeſt imperfections in the leſs diſtant parts, thoſe beſt 
diſtinguiſhed, and moſt certain in Ptolemy, lead us to conclude, that want of information 
prevented them from penetrating into thoſe parts of the world which are now known ? 
Some iſlands, which by the ſituation given them by Ptolemy are included in the Gulf of Bengal, 
Meſſ. Sanſon and M. Deliſle have taken for all the iſlands of Aſia, from the Straits of Sunda 
to the Iſland of Japan incluſive. The Maniolæ, the longitude of which in Ptolemy is rather 
on this ſide of that wherein he places the Ganges, than beyond it, have been removed to the 
Philippine Iſlands, without paying any regard to the ſituation, or conſidering that an ancient 
geographer, having but little light into any of the countries in that part of India near the 

Ganges, could not carry his enquiry ſo far: Howeyer it might ſuffice to confute thoſe who 
carry the Maniolæ ſo far off, on account of their reſemblance to the name of Manilla, which 
are much better found in the little Iſlands of Andaman. It muſt be allowed, that the analogy 
of the denomination is one means to aſcertain the truth; but even this method ought to give 
way to a conformity in point of ſituation, and cannot take place but when the other doth not 
contradict it; without which we ſhall find in the multitude of denominations which bear ſome 
analogy to each other, a great confuſion in all parts of geography without diſtinction. The 
Satyrs Iſlands, mentioned by Ptolemy, will better agree with the Iilands of Pulo-Condor, 
oppoſite Camboja, when examined nicely and critically, than with thoſe of Japan, for which 
they have been marked in one of the Maps publiſhed of the world, as known to the 
ancients. 5 | 

By taking a view of the map drawn by Ptolemy, ſeveral places near the Ganges are to be 
found very diſtinctly: The rivers marked therein agree with thoſe of Shatigan, Aracan, and 
others. The Baracura Emporium may be taken for the enterance of Aracan, where the name 
of Burongo is ſomething analogous to that of Baracura. The towns of Sada and Berabonna, 
that come next, are ſtill to be found on this coaſt, between Aracan and Negrais, by the name 

of Sedoa and Barabon: Ptolemy lays down arr iſland in the offing by the name of Bagacata, 
inhabited by men who go naked, called Aginnatæ And as the moſt confiderable of the 

' iſlands off the ſaid coaſt is Cheduba, it is natural to trace it therein: It is inhabited by a 
ſavage people, of the nation of Magos, and gente traidora, as Pimentel has it. In Ptolemy 
ſucceeds a promontory, with a river of the tame name, which is Tamala; and miking Gor 
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coaſt afterwards run to the Eaſtward, every one will readily find the point of Negrais, the 
branch of the River Atia, which comes to it, and the coaſt which extends to Sirian. Maregra, 
which Prolemy marks upon the continent as a metropolis, is undoubtedly the town of Mero. 
The direction we fee given to the coaſt in Ptolemy, forms a gulf, which takes the name of 
Sabaracus from a ſea- port town called Sabara, which agrees with the enterance of the River 
Bragu: This gulf is bounded by a river named Lezynga, with a port of the ſame name, 
and which gives to the country round-about, the name of Bezyngitis; which may be applied 
to the river as well as the country of Pegu. Thus far the conformity of the places and circum- 
ſtances is evident enough. Ptolemy afterwards turning to the Southward, and advancing unto 
the Cherſoneſus, or Golden Peninſula, we muſt thence come to the iſlands, which arc almoſt 
all placed on this fade of that peninſula: By what authority then can we place them beyond it, 
fince tis only in Ptolemy that we find them? 

The poſition he gives to that named dd da, or Good Fortune, cannot be improperly 
taken for the Great Andaman: The name alone is all the obſtacle, if it be any, with retpe& 
to a land inhabited by Anthropophagi : But, all the other iſlands, including the Maniolæ, 
being placed as immediately bordering thereunto, like as the Little Iſlands Andaman do upon 
the Great one, Ptolemy aicribes to the Anthropophagi. Baruſſæ © Sindæ, which are mark'd 
as almoſt contiguous to each other, and a little beyond the former, are manifeſt in theſe of 
Car-nicobar and Nicobar. Saba-dibe, which comes next, and in which we find the common 
Indian term of dude or dibe, take the ſituation of the iſlands which lie before Sumatra: And 
their ſituation in Ptolemy, notwithſtanding ſome ſmall diſtance, as ſuch great exactneſs is not 
here required, leads to 'Iz$a4e views, or Iſland of Barley, the capital whereof, called "1;yypn, or 
Argentea, placed at the head of the iſland, repreſents Achem. It is true indced, that the 
nietal in the mines of the Kingdom of Achem would render the denomination more properly, 
the Town of Gold, rather than the Town of Silver: But though Sumatra abounds in gold, 
Tati;er than the Malay an Peninſula, yet that peninſula is more likely to be meant by the ancients 
under the name of the Land of Gold, than Sumatra: Moreover, Ptolemy removes every 
difficulty, in aying, that the Iſland Jabadii abounds in gold. Theſe applications are 
included in much leis ſpace, than in all the. modern maps: For notwithſtanding the exceſs 
of Ptolemy in the longitude, what he extends no further than 27*, they have ſtretched to 
$o, and that as well in latitude as longitude, It ſeems as though the filling up the paper had 
been the ſole motive of the geographers, who have omitted nothing of Aſia and Africa, which 
bave compleated the continent and its dependancies, though they only intended to preſent 
the publick with a repreſentation of the world as known to the ancients. 

I now proceed to the Golden Cherſoneſus, or Peninſula of Malayo. We cannot expect 
that Prolemy ſhould be totally exempted from errors in his deſcriptions : And though he might 
have been better informed of the bithcr part of India, what reaſon is that, why he ſhould 
by his poſitions give authority to form the peninſula on this ſide of the Ganges? I am apt 
to think the name of Malay is to be diſcerned in that of a promontory of the peninſula of 
Malacca, which he calls Malæu- colon. The deep gulph which he makes to the Eaſtward of 
this peninſula, by the name of Perimulicus, being taken from that of Permula, a maritime town, 
not cxiſting, there is the more reaſon for making a correction, whereof it cannot be denied, that 
the geography of Ptolemy ſtands in no need, by taking this gulf for the Gulf of Malacca, at the 
enterance whereof there is a little iſland named Pera: This gulf terminates in Ptolemy by a 
promontory, projecting very much, and called Miyas, or the Great, which cannot be better 
applied than to Cape Romania, Where the peninſula ends in a point, and from which the 
coaſt turns ſuddenly to the Northward, to form the Gulf of Siam, very deep, and remarkable 
enough in Ptolemy under the name of Rn Ah. I even obſerve, that at the enterance of 
this gulf, the place he calls Thag ora preſerves in its correſponding ſituation to the Nerihward 
of Cape Romania, the name of Tingoran: This circumſtance jultitics the poſition which is 
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here given to the great promontory, and in conſequence of ſuch a poſition, what I thought we 

might underſtand by Sinus Perimulicus. Ptolemy makes on the left-hand of the gulf, which 
is that of Siam, a great river, under the name of Daona, running, at ſome diſtance from 
the ſca, by a town likewiſe called Daona: Therefore, as no conſiderable river comes 
to this coaſt of the gulf, and from the analogy in the denomination, and the affinity between 
the name of the town and the river, I can trace Tanaſſerim. I look upon the mouth of Danoa 
as miſplaced from one fide to the other in Ptolemy, whom we ought not to deem preciſcly 
correct in every reſpect. 

'Tis in a promontory called Notium, oppoſite to Megas, or the Great Promontory, that 
Protemy terminates the great gulf, or Gulf of Siam: This Notium then is the point of 
Cambojp. Tis true that this point doth not deſcend fo low in latitude as in Ptolemy : But 
this degree of exactneſs is not requiſite, foraſmuch as continuing the fame coaſt he makes it run 
South ward, and croſs the EquinoQtial-line, throwing the capital town of the country, which he 
calls Sine s, into the Southern Hemiſphere. At a little diſtance from Notium, Ptolemy marks 
a ſecond promontory, that of the Satyrs, before which are the iſlands alſo called Larüpus, 
which now-adays we are ftrongly inclined to take for thoſe of Pulo-Condor, as before-mentioned : 
The monkeys, of almoſt human fize, which inhabit the woods of theſe iſlands, and which have 
been called Satyrs, or miftaken for men with tails, have given the denomination : Here it is 
that Ptolemy's geography ends, which though more diftant, yet is more circumſtantial for its 
extent, than all antiquity can boaſt. I find the ſame limitation in the geography of Fdrifi, 
who compleats the deſcription of the climate, whereof the country he calls Sin is the cxtremity, 
in an iſland inhabited by a nation wearing tails (gens caudata in the tranſlation) not excepting the 
prince who commands them. 

But will it not be asked why we do not come to the coaſt of China, fince this ſame 
in Prolemy is that of the Sines? To this I ſhall anſwer, that Ptolemy never reached what we 
now call China; but Camboja, and Kao-tcii-iſin, or Cochinchina, which as well as Gañ-nañ or 
Ton-kin, made formerly part of China; the natives whereof have ſeveral things in common 
with the Chineſe. The geographers who have removed Thine or Sinæ, the capital of the 
Sines, according to Ptolemy, unto the place of a town known by the name of Nañ-K in, and 
which being at this time degraded by the reigning dynaſty in China of its dignity of Kin, 
or imperial court, has taken the name of Kian-nin-fu, are greatly miſtaken. The pre-eminenee 
of this town, under the dynaſty of Tay-min, which preceded the preſent dynaſty, has led the 
geographers into this error. They were not appriſed that the town which they had made choice 
of by reaton of its dignity, did not ariſe from the rank of ordinary towns, to that of the 
capital and feat of the empire, till the beginning of the 4th century, when a Tartarian 
prince, of the nation of Hiun-nu, took from the Chineſe emperor, of the dynaſty of Tin, 
| avi and Si-gan, which were imperial cities. Si-gan, in the province of Cheñ-ſi, enjoyed 
a long time this privilege by itſelf, and from the firſt beginning of monarchy ; and Lo-yan 
in the province of Ho-naf, and now called Ho-nañ- ſu, ſhared the ſame honour 770 years 
beſore the Chriſtian Ara. Now as Ptolemy lived in the time of Adrian and Antoninus Pius, 
they have advanced the promotion of Nafi-kin to a capital, about two ages; and the towns, which 
in his time exiſted as ſuch, being diſtant from the neareſt ſea, the one above 1 20 leagues, the 
other above 180, neither of the two can be the dun- Metropolis in Prolemy, who places that 
town but a little diſtance from the ſea, There is likewiſe an anachroniſm, and even that 
pretty conſiderable, in taking the Sera-metropolis in Ptolemy for Pe- kin, as a geographer has 
done, without any other foundation perhaps than a confuſion of capitals: For Pe-kin was 
not an imperial city 'till under the dynaſty of the Khitan Tartars, or Leaos, whereof this 
town was the Nan-kin, or Southern court, having eſtabliſhed their Pe-kin, or Northern court, 


in Tartary : And the government of the _ over a part of China did not begin till above 
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geo years after the Chriſtian Ara: On the other hand the ſituation of the country called 
Serica, doth not agiee with the Northern province of China: This I have fully diſcuſſed in 
a work concerning Tartary, which is a mixture of hiſtory and geography, which, when oppor- 
tunity offers, I ſhall make publick. 

It is perhaps cnough to have ſhewn the great miſtake in the placing of the capital of the 
Sincs, mentioned in Ptolemy, without ſubſtituting a precite determination of its true place: 
I have neverthelets made the enquiry. According to Edriſi, in the gth part of the firſt climate, 
the chief port of Sin is Lucquin: Abulfeda adds, that this port of Sin is near a very large 
river, and I have diſcovered that Loukin is ſtill the name of a branch of the great River Cam- 
boja, the mouths whereof arc oppoſite Pulo-Condor : So that the Arabian geographers agree 
with Ptolemy, in joining the tame name of Sin to the country to which we ſuppoſed it to 
belong. Beyond Lucquin, and in the 2d climate, part ix, agreeable to the ſame part of the 
firſt climate, Edtiſi ſpeaks of a maritime town, included in the country of Sin, under 
the name of Cuitag bora Now, in Ptolemy we find Cattigara, as a port belonging to the 
Sines. In the ſubſequent or tenth part of the ſame climate, Edriſi ſpeaking of a town called 
Sinia-Sinarum, according to the Maronite tranſlation, or Sinia of the Sines; it is the more 

bable that this and no other is Ptolemy's capital, as it ſtill ſubſiſts under the name of Sin-hoa, 
in a diſtrict of Cochinchina, called Toan-hoa, as may be ſcen in the ſecond part of my Map of 
Aſia. Let us add further, that this town was more flouriſhing than any other in the ſame 
country, before the enterance of a river which deſcends from it was choaked up with ſand. 
T think I find it in Marc Pol, under the name of Zaiten, placing it between the Southern 
provinces of China and the country of Ciampa. Abulſeda mentions Zeitun as a port of the 
country of Sin, and from the information of people who haye been there, he ſays, that this 
town is ſituate about half a day's journey from the ſea, on a channel of freſh water, which agrees 
with the ſituation of Sin-hoa. Marc Pol mentions it as one of the richeſt marts in the world, 
carrying on a trade with Alexandria, from whence Coblai, the reigning emperor of the time, 
drew a conſiderable revenue. | 

I have continued my treatiſe thus far, through an inclination to cloſe up ſo important a point 
as that of the boundary of ancient geography, which has been greatly miſunderſtood, and hitherto 
hid in the utmoſt obſcurity : With this likewiſe I ſhall cloſe the Geographical Illuſtration 
of the Map of India. | | 
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Of all the principal Pracss mentioned throughout this Work, and the 


AUTHORS Which are there quoted. 


De Wames of the Authors are in Italic, and the Names relating 12 ancient 
Geography are diſtinguiſhed by 4 * before them. 


A 


ALEM-PARVE, page 


fbulfarage, 61 


39,38 
Aceſines, fl. 16, 17 
Acſica, 12 
Adamas, fl. 28 
Adam's bridge, 52 
Adjudan, 15 
® Adrius, or Rhuadis, fl. 17 
® Apgara, 24 
®* Apatho-camon, Inf. 76 
® Ayianatz, 75 
Agra, 4. lts longitude and latitude, 23 
Agvanis, and Agvaniſtan, 12 
Ai cotta, 48 
® Aii, 48 
Aloud, 13 
Alagada, IIha, 69 
Aliga, R. 44 
Almeyda ( Marquis ) Count of 4lrna, 40 
Aiſhewak, 60 
Amber, 24 
Amed-abad, 33 
Amſel-divi, 64 
Andaman (great I. of ) 69, 72, 76 
(little I. of) 76 
Andanagar, 37, 39 


Andi, 25 — Andi R. 27, 36 
Andomatis, fl. 27 
Angamale, 47 

Angelic, 6 

Aogelii ud Picholda, 31 


60 


Abi-Behat, or River Aromates, 13 
Abulfeda, 9. 10, 18, 24, 27, 32, 33, 35, 36, 38, 
44. 46, 47, 48, 51, 54, 78 


Abu-Riban, ſurnamed Al-Biruni, 18, 32, 33, 


_ ® Allaceni, 15 


Angrias, 40 

Aninga, Anjinga or Anjanga, 48 
Anke-dives, 44 

* Antichthones, 53 

* Anurodghurro, 54 
Anurogrammum, 54 

®* Aornos, 15 

Araba, 20 

* Arabitz, 20 

Aracan (kingdom of) 67 

(bar of) 67 

Arcate, or Arkot, 60 

* Arcati regia Sora, 60 

Are, 36 

* Argaricus Sinus, 50 

® Argyra, 76 

* Ariaca, 35, 36 

Arian-cupam, 60 

* Arigzum, 15 

Arimegon, 63 

Arimurim, 68 

Ariſtotle, 34 

Arrian, 9, 15, 16, 17, 19, 23, 25, 26, 27, 28, 36, 55 
 Arru, common name for a river, 8 
Afar, 21 

Aſham, 29 

Aſhem, Achien, or Acheen, 74, 75, 76 
Aſh-nagar, 12, 16 | 
Aſpiens, 16 


Attek 12, 16 

Ada, 67, 68, 70, 71, 76 
(kingdom of) 71 
Avring-abad, 37 
Azingonge, 30 

Aziri, 17 

Azmer, 24 

Azoo, 29 

Azour, 17 


D . 


| Blaru of ) 23s 3, 69 75 
= rank rag 15 ; 
ny = 
TT 
| e Bodde or Badds, deity, 35 
—— — Bombay or Bomba im, 39 
nagar, Eider-abad, Bonſolo, 41 : 
| = _ As 63 * EEE Promene, 52 
, = Iadian monarch, 35 ; Borregangel, 28 
— — 6 
Banded of th Nn * 4 . —＋ father) 49 
| Bandora, 38 | : Bender (father) 3, 5, 6, 22, 23, 24, 25, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 
| E 2 and Rout thnckns” 6a 
| Bankiſh, 12 s Bragu, 71, 76 
| Brabma-putren, R. 29 
| Brahmenes, 94" 
Brampur, 37, 3 
| Brodar, 34 


® Bucephala, 14 
Budtan, or Libet, 29, 33 
Bufaras, 68 

the Buffalo, 68 

Bukor, or Peker, 17 
Burongs, 75 
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Cadapa-nattam, Canavai, 61 

Cagliamera (Cape) 50 

Cajori, 31 

Caitaghora, 78 

Calaba, 40 

Calamina, 61 

Caleri, 18 

Caliapur, 

® Cn * Calingæ, 66 

Calinga-patnam, 

E Calloges, Promont. 66 

Calicut, 47 8 

Calini, and “ Calinipaxa, 23 

Calla -· medu, or Cagliamera (C) 50 

Calleada, 36 

Calliane, 47 

® Calligicum, Promont. 50 

Caimette ( father) 61 

Calvar, 38 

®* Camanes, 35 

Cambam, 62, 63 

Cambay, 33—Gulf of Cambay, 33 

Cambaeth, 

Camboja, 6 4 77—Point of Camboja, 77 
River of Camboja, 78 

® Cammoni, 35 

Cananor, 46, #7 

Canara, 44, 

Canavai Kale or ſtraits of) 67 

Candi, 54. 55—Candi-uda, 52 

Cancl- land, or the Land of Cinamor, 52 

Cangerecora River, 46 | 

Canjevaran, 60 

® Canthi-colpus, 32 

Caramnaſſa Ber, 27 

Caranja, 39, 44 

Carapatan, 41 

Carer, 13 
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Bulnagar, 37, 43, 45 


Carnate, 60, 63 

Car- nicobar, 74, 76 

Cartenattu, 47 

Carvar, or Carwar, 44 

® Carura, 44 

C:ſha, 32 

Caſhi, or Benarez, 27 

®* Cafius, 8 

_ ® Caſpatyrus, 3 

® Caſpira, 3 

Caſhm-bazar, 30 
Ca i (M) 24 

Catek, 66 

Catrou (Father) 65 

® Cattigara, 78 

Cavaye R. 46 | 

®*Cau-caſus, 8-Caucaſus of India, g 

Caveri R. 4;, 56, 57 

Caveri-patnam, 57 

Coal R. 13. 14, 17 

Ceitapur, 41 

Ceylan, or Ceylon I. 51, &C. 

® Chaberis, fl. 57 

Chalanbron; 57 

Ctandegri, 62 

Chadt, or Choul, 40 

Chedube, 68, 75 

® Cherſoneſus (Golden) 76 

Chinabaqual, 71 

China, 77 

Chique- Andaman, 69, 74 

® Chocs, fl. 15, 16 

Chriſtians of St. Thomas 

Cievogi, Sevagi, or Sevajee, caſtle, 30 

Clint (St.) of Alexandria, 35 

® Coas, fl. 13 

* Cocala, 66 

Cochin or Cocheen, 47, 48 

the Cocos, or Cocoa-nut Iflands, 6g 

Coilum, 48 

®* Colchi, and Colchicus Sinus, 50 

Coleſhei, 48 

Coli-ram R. 56 

®* Coliacum Promont. 55 

Coli-cotta, or Calcutta, 30, 31 

® Colis Promont. 51, 55 

Columbo, 52 

® Colymbefis Pinnici, 50 

®* Comaria Promont. 48 

Comorin, C. 48— [ts latitude, 49 

Concan, 39 

Condochates, fl. 28 

Congi -· medu, or Congimer, 60 

Connoifſance des Temps, 3, 4, 5, 23, 24, 35, 42, 75 74 

® Cophes, fl. vel Coaſpes, 15, 16 

Cornwal,/ (Henry ) 41 

Coromandel (coaſt of) 56, &c. 

Corregian-abad, 23, 25 

* CoryPromont. 50, 51, * and inſ. 5 5 

Co/mas Indopleufie, or the Solitary, 7, 20, 40, 44 47, 52, 53 

Coſmin, 71 

Coſpetir, 3 

Cos, Itinerary meaſure of India, ad mos determined 
between Agra and Dehly, 4—Great Coſs between e da 
and Seronge, and between Azmer and Brampur, 

Leſſer between Seronge and Agra, 5 —Coſs between 
and Kabul, 5, 6—Between Agra and Patna, and 24 5 
Daka, 5, 6—Between Surat and Brampur, and between Surat 
and Amed · abad, 6— Between Surat andBag-nagar, and between 

©" Bag-nagar and Maſuli-patnam, 6—Conclufion of the Coſs, 7 


Bn: MX 
Coſſeen, an Indian courier, 
Cot, or Cut, Cotta, or ,. the ſignification thereof, 4 
ä — 1 * 1 63 
Cotta R. 4 
Cotta 8 of] 52 
Cottiara, 48 
®* Cottonara, 44 
Covelam, 61 
Coulan, 48 
Cow R. or Nil- ab, 16 


Cranganor, 47 

du Croz ( fat . 36 
Croxe, 61 

Cruſuar R. 39 


Crefeas, 34 
Cugnali, 47 


D 
Dabul, 41 
Di ſignification thereof, 37 
Dacheron, 66 
* Dachinabades, 37 
Daka, 29, 31 
Dala, 71 
Daman, or Damaun, 38 
Damaltheri Canavai, 61 
Dana, or Dagana, 54 
Danda- rajapur, 40, 43 
a Daniſh factory at Bengal, 30 
* Daona, fl. 77 
D' Apres ( Mon. ) 40, 41, 49. 52, 68, 6g, 72, 73, 74 
Debca, 34 
Debil, or Diul, 19 
Decan, 37 
2 45. 46 
am-pagan, 

Deli or Bebiy, Jo 4s 22 
Deli, or D*Eli (Mount) 46 
De Liſle (Men.) 10, 16, 17, 18, 19, 29, 31, 35, 39» 45, 62, 633 

65, 75, 70,77 
Denys Periegete, 51, 55 
Derehi-Fethi-kan, 14 
Derehi-Iſmail-kan, 14 


Deſplaces, 70 


 Deſpre-meniel, (A) 73 


Devave, 12 
Diamond Iſland, 6g 
Diamper, 47 
Didier (Mon.) 58 
Dilen R. 12 
Dindana R. 13 
® Dionyſiopolis, the ſame as Nyſa, 1 x 
Dipalpur, 15 
Diu, 19, 33 
Div, Dive, or Dibe, fignifying an iſland, 19, 76 
Divy, Iſland and Point, 64 
— 23 
on, or n, R. o, 71 
Dolt-abad 4 1 50 
Dondere Point, or Dunder- head, 52 


Dutan-diva, 


Durgavoti, or Saode- ſou, R. 27 
E 


Ebn-Haukal, 35, 38 
Eb-Marapb, g. 12 
_— 18, 33, 35, 38 


I N D 


Z. '3, th 18, 19, 24, 34. 35» 36, 38, 77, 78 


Her- aba 


Ekbar-abad, or Agra, 23, 
® Elances — of) = oh 
Eli (Mount D*) 46 


® Evaſpla, 16 

Extent of Ire ĩa from Weſt to Eaſt, 26 

from the head of the Indus to its mouths, 26 
between Pondicherry and Mabe, 58 

——— between Maſuli-patnam and Dabul, 64 


of ancient Geography, 78 
F 


Fairez, 19 

Falſe-point (Palm-trees) 66 

Fatepur, its longitude, 23 

Ferkale, 12, 16 

Fetiper, 

Fiſhing coaſt in the Gulf of Manara, fo 
Fricans, Lake, 63 


G 


® Gogaſmira, 24 
GanC1-coita, 62, 65 
Gendivri, 38 

Gange, fignifying a river, 8 
Garga R. 31, 39 

* Gengaridæ, Calingz, 66 
Ganga Sagor, 31 

® Gange-regia, 29 


Garges River, its head, 21; its courſe below Patna, 29; the 


| Great and Little Gange, 2g 3 a branch of the Ganges, 67 
Gaoges, R. of Goa, 42 | 
® Ganges, fl 54 


Garjam, 66 


Can-aaß, or Tonkin, 77 

Garan, , 12 

Guſcpa, 45 

Gate, deß c, 25 | 
Gattam, or mountains, 40; Gatte, 44, 56 
Can, ( fotker) 23, 51 

Gaudewary Point, 65, 66 

Gar bend, 12 

Gz2zna, 10 

Gebhao, 12, 14 

Gechan-abad, or Dehly, 22 
Gehzr-konca, 37 

Gehua!, 15 

Gebud, 25 

Gelria, Gueldre, or Gueldria, 62 
Gemne R. 22, 23, 25 

Gergelin (coalt of ; 65 


Geographer (Turk) , 10, 12, 14, 17, 19, 32 


Geegrezber { ind. as) 11 

Gcrou, 14 

Gete and Getes, 20 

Giudeli, 13 

Gingi or Gingey (dominions of] 59 

— deſcripuon of, bo—River co 

Giria, or Giriah, 41, 43 

Goa, map of its territories, 41—Latiudd and longitude, 42— 
© Iflacc of Goa, 41,42, 43—Oid Goa, 43 ; 


| Godah 


E X. 


” 
Godin Mon.) 30 
Goga, 33 
Go ww 9 . 
yg - (dominzons of) 37—Itzs frontier, 63 -Caſlle of Gel- 
onda 
Gos or Gad, itinerary meaſure, 7 
Gotasli, 27 
Gouroub, or Cord, 6 
le Grand (Abbe) 54 
Gruber and D'Orville (fathers) 27, 28 
Güaleor, 2 
Gudelam R. 7 
Gudelur, or 3 57 
Gudera-ſou, R. 27 
® Gurus, fl. 15,16 
Guzerat, 33, 34 


Hajakan, 14 
2 Halde ( father) 61 
dowin ( father) 43, 51, 66 

Haſler, 37 43, 5 
Haar, 20 
Helabas, 25, &c. 
Heliopelis (bid ep of) 37 
Hendou, or Hind, 8 
Hendou-keſh, mount, 8, g 
Hennur, 45 
Herbelet, 18, 19 
Herodotus, 3 
® Heſidrus, fl. 22 
Hezare or Abi-Behat, or Mofelle River, 13 
Hipparchus, 53 | 
HirR. 12 
Hire (Mon. de la] 73 
Heolflenius ( Lucas) 41 
Ho nan, or Ho-nan-fu, 77 
Hughley, or Ugli, 30 

unnia, 20 
Huns, (white) 20 
„ Hydaſpes, fl. 14, 16 
* Hydraotes, fl. 17 
* Hyphaſfis, fl. 17 


I 


„ Jabadii, Inf. 76 ; 
acpur, its latitude and longitude, 24 
Cn, 55 
ago nadi, 23 
——— Jagrenat, or Jagrenot, 66 
Jamad, 14 
Janagar, 32 
angira, 28 
quemal, 68 | 
Jaquete Point, or Gigat, 32, 33 
Ferric, 19, 42, 61, 62, 71 | 
aſſing - puta, 22 
Joke Parco's R. 30, 31 
enba, 14 
engapur, 14 | 
engian, 15 
trome (S1.) 35 
Jelelmer, 24 
1 8 Miſaionar ies 4 China, 2, 71 
1 45 . 
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Imeia-parubadam, 11 
2 or Ingeley, 31 . 
® Indo-Scythes, and Indo-Scythia, 20 
Indur, 38 
Indus, fl. 7, 8, 12, 13, 16— [ts mouths, 18 
® Jomanes, fl. 22, 25 

olinei, itinerary meaſure, 7 

oudi or Joud, mount, 13 

ounpur, 28 

ri-ab, 12 
® [rinus, Sinus, 32 
Jun com é, 68 


Junk-ſelon, 72, 73 


Kabul, 

Kakanor, 12 

Kalipini, 48 

Kaman, or Cambam, 62 

Kandahar, 9, 10 
another Kandahar, 38 

Kande-gheri, or Chandegri, 62 

Kandeler, R.63 

Kandiſh, 37 

Kandoc R. 28 

Kanepur, 14 

Kanoul, 64 | 

Kao-tcii-ifin, or Cochinchina, 77, 78 

Karcangeri, 57 

Karical, 57 

Kari-nadi, R. 2 | 

Kaſh, or Keſh, from whence the name of Cau-caſus and Caſius 
are derived, 8 | 

Kaſhmir, its deſcription, 13 

Kaſt, 10 

Kaulem, 48, 51 

Kari, 44 

Kehker R. 15, 22 

Kemkem, 39 | | 

Kend4.koule, or Djam Muhr, 32 

Kener or Kaner, 12 

Kennavge, 27 

Kentaiſle (Mount) 21 

Kerc.z, 12 | 

Kilkar, 50 

Kiu or Cour, imperial in China, 77 

Kiſtena-patnam, 63 

Knox ( Kobeirt) 52 

Ko-Bokan-oye, 54 

Koh, or Kouh, mount, in Perſian, 8 

Koil, its fignification, 51 - 

Kom, Kom-Suali, 35 

Kond or Kand, a Perſian word, and what it fignifies, 14 

Konda, its ſiguification, 63 

Konde-pali, 65 

Kot, an Indian word, its ſignification, 14 

Kriſhna R. 42, 45, 04, 65 

Kuber, mount, 12 

Kulur, or Gaui, 64 

Kupelé, Strait, 21 

Kurdes and Kurdiſtan, 13 


L 
Ladona, 24 
Lae, 48 : 
Lahaür, or Lahor, , 13, 14, 24 
Laberi, 19 8 
Lanke, R. 23 
Lao-tchua, 70 3 
Laque-dives, or Lacka-dives, 48 


D 


E KX. 
Lar, 33, 38 


® Larice, 33. 35 


Laure bender, or Larre-bunder, 19 


Letter; edifrantcs, 51,61 
Limy rica, 43 

Lin ſchoot, 41 
Logman, 13 

Lontar, 73 

Loubri, 17 


Lo-yan, 77 


| Lacqin, or Loukin, 78 


Lu-kian R. 71 
Luni, 23 


Maabar, or Mabar, its fignification, 51 


* Maagrammunm, 54 
Macareo, 71 

Madevi-patnam, 56 
Madras-patnam, 61 

Black town, 61 
Madura, 51 

Maha, its fignification, 51, 54 


Mababar, 57 
Mabe, 47 


Mahi, R. 33 


Main, 38 
Mais, fl, 33 
Maiſſur, 56 


Malabar, or Mall- bar, 46, 47, 48 


Malabars, 57 


Malaca, or Malacca (longitude of 


73— Gulf, 76 
® Malmu colon, 76 


) 73, 74—Straits of Malacca 


Malay, or Malayo, 76—Peninſula, 74, 76 


Mal-dives, 49 


Male or Malle, its fignification, 54, 56 


®* Malea, Mons, 54 
Malleam, 56 

® Malli, 17 

Mala, 36 

Manapar, 50 

Manar, 51,52 

Marnde!flo, 41, 42, 43, 64 
® Mandiadines, 27, 36 
Mandod, or Mandoa, 27, 36, 42 
Mangalor, 33, 44, 46 
Manilla, 75 | 

* Maniolz, Inf. 75, 76 
al-Manſora, 18 

Ma pa-eul, 51 
Maracanda, 10, 11 
Marates, or Matattoes, 40 


Marava, 51, 56 


Marches of Alexander into India, 15, &c. 


Marcian of Heraclea, 5 3 


* 


Marc Pol, or Mark Paul, 39, 46, 48, 51, 61, 71, 78 


Mard, its ſignification, 3 
Mardi, - N 
Mareura, 76 


„ Martaban, 71 —-RNiver, 71 


Martichora, its ſiguification, 34 
Martin (father) 31 

la Martimere, 42 

Mart-nadir R. 28 

* Maſaga, 15 

Maſuli-patnam, 64, 65 


I. N 


M- tura, 24, 25 
Mavcl <varam, or the S. ven Pagodar, 61 
Mede pili, 64 
Mega, Promont. 76 
®* Megas, vel magaus ſinus, 77 
Aerafit ever, 1 
* Megiſdz Lacus, 55 
Mebran R. 18 
Mek tan, the ancient Gedrofia, 20 
do Mel (Una) 73 
Meta Fi 51, 53, 55 
Meliapur, £1 
Melibar, 46 
of Mend, 18 
engerur, 
3 LH | 
erdi coura, or Men- eaters, 34 
Mercator (Gererd) 3 
Merghi, or Mergui, 71, 72, 73 
Archipelago, 72 
Mero, 71, 76 
®* Merus, Mons, 11 
® Mecſolia, 6; 
® Mcfolur, fl. 65 . 
®* Methora, 24, 26 
Merile, 17 
Mien, or kingdom of Pego, 70, 71 
Minbauare, 18 
® Mignagara, 18, 20 
Midz, 24 
Mirte, 21 
Mocſud-abad, or Muxad-abad, 30 
® Modogalinga, 30, 66 
® Modera, ;1 
Mog. 67—Mogos, 75 
Mollondi, 41 * 
Molo dive, 
Moltan, or 1 17 
Montepoli, 64 
Monera, 28 
Mongber, 28 | 
Morro de Chat, 40 
— or Elzat, 18 
OW!) I 
2 53 
—— 14 
armugao, 42 
Mains, 43 


Nadi. ſiguifying a river, 8, 2 
N fipoification, 10 , 
® Nagara, 10, 11, 12 
Nagar kot, 14 

Nago-nidi, R. 45 
wn. 39 


arfoga-patoam, 66 


Narkoga, cittin4 kingdom from that of Bif-nagar, 62 


Narvar, 25—River, 23 


— 


1 


Nafir adde and Ulug-beg (tables of) 9. 10, 14, 18, 27, 36, 39 


Nearchui, 19, 20 

* Necanidon, 44 

Negamale, 68 

Nega patnam, 

Negrais [Point) or Negrailles, 68, 69, 76 
Negra is (Little Iſland of) 69 


Nehelyars, 35, 36 


®* Nelcynda, 44 
Neliceram, 46 


Nelur, 63 
Nerbedah R. 34, 36 
Neat, 41 


Nicobar, 74, 76 


Nichelas de Damas, 36 
Nigama, 57 
Nil-Ab R. 12 


Ninovi, 32 


Niſada-buram, 11 on” 


Niſam-patnam, 65—River, 64 
Noel (father) 42, 47, 50, (6 


Notium, Promont. 77 


Nudia, 30 
Nuwar, or Neur, its fignification, 54 
* Nyſa, 11, 15 


O 


Olala, 45 


Oneficrites, 53 
Oror, 44 

® Ophir, 41 
® Oritz, 20 


Orixa, 65, 66 


Oro-caſias, 8 


Ortelius, 36 
Owington, 20, 29 


Otter, 12 
Outſhé, 14 


® Oxymagis, fl. 23 


® Ozene, 36 


Pa 


Paddar R. 23, 32 


Pagoda, its fignification, 35 
— 60 


® Palz-fimundi, Inf. 52 
Palæ · ſimundum, opp. 55 


Paler R. 60 | 


* 


Paliacate, Pullicat, or Pullicatta, 62 


 ® Palibothra, 25, &c.— Its grandeur, 2 


Palm - trees (Cape) 31, 66, 74 
Palpeter, 12 

» Palura, 65 | 

Pandi-mancalam, 51 

Pandies, 57 

® Pandion, an Indian monarch, 44, 51 
Paripat, 22 

Panti, 28 

® Papica, 33 TP 

Paragane, or Diſtrict, 65 


» Paralia Soretanum, 60 


Paraſang, 6 

Faropamiſus, g 

® Parueti, 12 

* Paſſala, Paſſalæ, 23 

* Patala, or Pattala, 19, 34 

* Patalene, 18, 19 > | 
atan, 


— 


Patan, 33 

atanes, 65 

Patna, 28 

Patnam, its ſignification, 65 

Patti, 38 

Patri gatti, 28 

Patrocles, 1 

Pedras, or Stoney (Point) 52 

Pega R. 70, 71, 76—Kingdom, 71 

Peker, 17 

Pe-kin, 23, 77 

Pendj-ab, 13 

Pendj hir, 9 

Pendj pure, 12 

Pener R. 63 

Pera, or Perah Ifland, 76 

Perac, 76 | 

Periira (Gaſpar ) dos Reys, 6 | 

* Perimala, & Perimulicus Sinus, 76, 77 

Periple of the Erythrean (Indian) Sea, 8, 18, 19, 20, 32, 33, 
34» 35» 36, 37, 40, 44 

Perfilis R. 23 

Pervian, 12 

Petis (Men.) de la Croix, 6 

Petta- pili, or 236 26 65 

® Peucela, 15, 1 

® Peucelaotis, 16 

Philoſophical TranſaQtions, 30 

Philoſirates, 34 

Phgtus, 34 

Peak (Adam's) 54 

Peter Goo, 72, 75 

Petro della Valle, ©, 41, 43, 45 

Pit (Englih) 40, 49, 62, 74 

Pilotou, 14 | | 

da Pimenta (Ilhas) Po. Ladda, or the Pepper Iſlands, 73 

Pimentel, 19, 30, 32, 41, 49 07, 69, 71, 72, 73, 75 

Pipii, or Pipley, 31 

® Piratz (viri) 40 

Piruznur, 21 

Piſhaticr, 12, 13 | 

Pliny, 8, 9, 18, 19, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 30, 34, 40, 
43, 44» 53» 55, 66 

Pocual, or Potual, 12, 16 

Pod-ghed, or Pagoda, 35 bf 

Pondicheri, or Pondicherry, its latitude and longitude, 58— 
Deſcription, 59, 60 | 

Pone R. 60 

Ponta de Gale, Ponto-Gale, or Point Gaula, 52, 75 

Porto novo, or Mahmud Bender, 57 

Porine I. 69 

Porus, Indian monarch, 36 

Praſiane, Inſ. 18 

® Prafii, 25, 26 

Procepius, 8, 14 

Properais, or Preparis, 69 

2 8, 10, 11, 12, 13, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 23, 24, 25, 
28, 20, 32, 33» 34» 35» 30, 39, 40, 43, 44, 40, 48, 49, 
o, Fl, 53, 54» 55, 57, 60, 65, 66, 75, 76, 77, 78 

Pulo, its figaification, 73 | 

Pulo-Buton, 73 

Pulo Condor, 74, 75, 77 

Pulo-Lada, or Ladda, 73 

Pulo- Timon, Timoan, or Timoon, 74 

Pur, or Puram, its fignificaticn, 11, 65 
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Queda, 72, 73 
Quelme, 38 
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Rahemi, 19 
Rahon, Mount, 54 
Rajapur, 41 
Raji-mohol, 29 
Raji-pur, 34 
Rama (Cape) 41 
Ramana, 31 
meds — 56 
Ramanan koil, 50, 55 
Ramatali, R. 46 
Ranas (Rajah) 36 
Rangafula, 31 
Rangamati, 29 
Raol-konda, 64 
Rasjegadu, citadel of Gingy, 60 
Raſputes, 34 
Ravei R. 13, 14, 17 
Regis ( father) 23 
iner, 35 
J nas, 12, 1 
enaudot (Abbe) 3, 
* Rhannz, 36 004 
Roe (Sir Thomas) 4, 37 
Ribeiro ( Jean) : 3 o 
Rind R. 23 
du Roi (ile) or King's Iſland, 71 
Romania (Cape) 76 
Rotas, 28 
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Saba -dibæ, 76 
* Sabara, & Sabaracus Sinus, 76 
Sacrigalli, 28, 29 
* Sada, 75 
Sadras-patnam, 60 
Sagor, 31 
St. David (Fort) 57, 61 | 
St. George (Fort) at Madras, 61 
St. George's Channel, between the Nicobar Iſlands, 74 
St, Mathew I. 73 | 
St. Thomas; 61 | 
St. Suſanna (Iſlands) 73 
® Sal, & Salice, 52 
Salcete, Salſetta, or Salſett I. 38 
Salcete, by Goa, 41 
Samana-codom, 35 
Samarcanda, its latitude, 11 
Sambal, 23 
* Sambalaca, 23 
Samel-nadi R. 23 
* Sandabalis, fl. 17 
* Sandrabatis, 2 5 
* Sangada, 20 
Sanganes, 20 
Sanqual, 23 
Sanquelim, 40 
San/on (Ml.) 34, 75, 76, 77 
Saruſan, 18 
Safſeran, 27 
Satara, 40 
* Satyrorum Inf. 75, 77—Promont. 77 
Saumnat, 32, 33 
Scanderbad, 24, 25 
Scylax of Caryanda, 3 
Scythians, 2, 20 
2 
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Sedoa, 7 

Sefare-el Hind, and Sefare-e! Zinge, 40 
gora (Cape) 31 

Seker, or Sukor, 17 

Selen-dive, 52 

Semenath, 39 

Semil, R. 12 

Sendabur, 45 

Sengur, R. 23 

Sera 


in, 77 


— ny 30—lIt latitude and longitude determined, 
Shantrov, 13, 14, 17 2 


Shehr- Bider, 38 
Sheref-addix, 5, 6,8, 21 
Shidam-baram, vg. Chalanbron, 55 
Shili-Naiken, 63 

Shind, R. 25 | 
Shion=-ballabaram, 61 

Shinſhura, 30 

Shiracgam, 56 

Siirevga-patnam, 56 

Skitor, 35 

Shit-pv7, 34 

Shopra, 28 

Siam (kingdom of] 72—Longitude, 73, 74—Gulf, 
Siba, 21 

Sibor, 40 

Sicacola, 66 

Sielediba, 52 

Siferdam, 40 

. 77 

Sigiltan, 10 

Sibvan, 17 

„ Simucdi, or Palæ Simundi, Inf. 52 
Sin, 77, 78 | 
® Sinz, 77, 78—Sinz metropolis, 77 
er. (firaits of) 74 

Sind, or Sindas, ifyicg a river, $ 
Size, Iaſ. 56 * 

Sindy, 8, 20—ulf, 32 

® Sindocanda, 55 

Sines (country of ) 77 

Siagalas, or Chingulais, 52 

Sin-hoa, 78 

® S:nia, Sinarum, 78 

® S:nthum oftium, 8 

Sipeler, 64, 6; 

Sirian (bar and river of) 70 
Siri-nagar, 10, 13 

Sitpur, 14 

Solin, 5 3 

Sombrero (channel of) 74 
Sonnevaron, 71 

Soan-ſu, R. 


76, 77 


D 


Tiru-malei-vaſel, 57 


= © 


® Sonus, fl. 27, 36 

® Sora & Sotæ, 56 
Sors-mandalam, 56 

Soret, 32 

® Soficure, 50 

Sotopapara, 33 

Senciet (father) 36 

Stades, 2, 19, 20, 26, 27, 53 
Stephen of Byzantium, 3 
Strabe, 1, 3, 16, 17, 19, 25, 36, 53, 54 
Su or Sou, its figaification, 27 
Sua-dive, 49 

Saali, or Swaley, 35 
Suaſtus, fl. & Saaſtene, 12, 13 
Sumatra, 74, 75, 77 
Sumelpur, 28 

Sunda, 41, 44 

Sundiva, 29 

Supara, 40, 41 

Sarat, 34, 35 

Surnemaghi, R. 63 

Suvat, R. 12, 13 

Sy raſtene, 32, 34 


Table of Theodefius 14 

T achard ( father) 68 

® Tahora, 14 

Talicheri, or Tillecherry, 47 

* Tamala, 75 

Tamules, 57 

Tana, 31, 38, 39 a 
Tanaſſerim, 72—Ifland, 72 — River, 72, 77 
Tana war, 57 

Tanjaor, 56 

Tanjong Goere, or Goree, 73 

Tanor, or Tannore, 58, 59 

® Taprobane, 5 2, &c. 

Tapti, or Taptey R. 35, 37, 39 
Tarapor, 38 | 
Tatta-nagar, 18 

Tavay, 72 

Tavernier, 3, 41 5s 7, 23, 27, 28, 37, 62, 63, 64 
e Tunis. 16 * | 
Tekor, 17 

Telenga, 38 

Telugs, 57 

Teria-galli, 28 | 

Terry ( Edward) 12, 14, 21, 25 
Tevene-patnam, 57 | 

Terceira ( Foam) 30, 73 

® Thagora, 76 | | 
Thivenct, the Traveller, 3, 6, 13, 20, 24, 34» 37» 38, 66 
bt wens ( Melcheſedict) 70, 73 

® Thinz, or Sinæ, 77 

Themas (father) 46, 48, 49 

Tibet, 21, 71 
Tingoran, 76 

Tipora, 29 


Tiru malé- ray en- patnam, 57 

Tiru · paũ-palur, 57 

Tiru-peti, 62 

Tiru- ſhira-pali, 56 

Tivu-cottey, 57 

Toan- boa, 78 

Toglocpur, 21 

Tombali, or Patragatte, R. 31 
; | Trankembar, 
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Trankembar, 57 Vincent - Maria (father) 35, 38, 41, 44, 45, 46 
Travancor, 48, 49 .* Vindius, Mons, 25 
Trinkili-male, or Trinkamalay (bay of) 53 Vingrolen, Vingrela, or Vingorla, 41 
Tripante, 62 Viſapur, 37, 43 
Tripini, 30 Viſiga-patnam, or Vizaga-patam, 66 
Tſanpou, or the River of Tibet, 71 Vizindruk, 40, 41, 43 
'Tihamou, 14 Ulog-beg, 11—Sce Nafir-Uddgin 
Tſhehin-kot, 14, 16 Uriaſha, 66 
Tſhenav, R. or ve, 13,16 
Tihol-Gelali, 14 WwW 
®*Tſhupare, 14 
Tiin, 20 Wall (boundary) between Canary and Cananor, 45, 46 
Tulomba, 15 Wei, its ſignification, 54 
r R. 45 Wenſeron, R. 65 | 
Tourk=hend, 14, 21 World, as known to the ancients ( Maps of) 75, 76 
Tutucurin, 50 
* Tyndis, 43 Y 
. V Vun -nañ, 70, 71 
Vaipar, 50 2 
Valdair, 60 i 
Vall. arru, R. 57 Tabliſtan, 10 
Vani, R. 59 ®* Zadadrus, fl. 17 
Var, 51 Zaiten, or Zeitun, 78 
Ugen, 36 Zanguebar, 40 
Ugli, Ughley, or Hughley, 30 Zarang, 10 
Vilenur, 60 Zenghizara, 41 
— — — — — — — — — — — — 
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Page z, note ||, for 43 min, read 44 min. in that parallel of latitude, 

Page 4, note“, for 48 min. read 44 min. 

note +, for 20 deg. read 26 deg. and for 100 read 98. 

Page 8, line 7, for Erithryean, read Erythrean. 

Page 30, line 2; as alſo page 32, line 27, and page 49, line 15 and 23, for Pimental, read Pimentel. 
Page 33, note 4, for Cambat, read Cambant. 

Page 53, line 22, for Mercia, read Marcia, 

Page 66, line 23, for Calingar, read Calingwr, 

Page 74, line 48 ; as alſo page 75, line 2, for Ceilan, read Ceylan 
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